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‘By the early hours and by the night when it is 
darkest 

Thy Lord has not forsaken thee, nor does he hate 
thee. 

And verily the latter portion shall be better for 
thee than the former, 

And verily thy Lord shall give to thee and thou 
shalt know his favour.* 

The Coran. 
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CHAPTER I 


Camruddin sat on his heels beneath the blossomed 
fruit-trees in the orchard, watching the black-and-white 
cow tear the herbage, and giving praise to Allah. The 
grass between the trunks was not a sward. It grew as 
separate tufts amid rank weeds and starry flowers. 
The little tethered cow soon browsed up all within her 
reach; as often as that happened Camruddin must 
move the peg; and that was all he had to do that 
afternoon. 

' Praise be to Allah! * he kept saying in his soul. 
The sunlight, captured by the mass of blossom over¬ 
head, came to him only as a touch of colour in the 
shade. The hum of bees and other insects was so loud 
and so incessant as to seem the stress of silence rather 
than an actual sound. There was no breath of wind. 
A village visible between the tree-trunks, across a 
down-and-up of terraced vineyards, with two red 
roofs conspicuous amid its housetops, on the border 
of a forest-clad ravine, was too far off for noise to travel 
thence; and the house close by, beside the orchard, 
was deserted. It stood agape with door and shutters 
open, all its inmates having gone to market except 
Camruddin, whom his mother, smiling, had called lazy, 
when she started out. 

He was not lazy. Nothing called him, that was all; 
and nothing needed doing round the homestead save 
this small attention to the cow, which he paid regularly, 
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patting the gentle beast between the horns with words 
of blessing. He recalled a saying of the Holy Prophet, 
how the happiness of man is as a halt for rest beneath 
a tree beside the way. It was as that and nothing else 
that he beheld his present idleness. And Camruddin 
had earned the right to rest awhile. 

He was twenty-five years old, had served in the 
army, and had seen hard fighting both in Kurdistan 
and in the Yemen. He had attained the rank of chafish 
or sergeant by the mercy of Allah; and then, no less by 
Allah's mercy, had been discharged because of illness. 
That happened one fine morning at Hodeydah. He 
had only three mejidis in his purse. By the kindness 
of a Muslim merchant he was shipped to Suez, where 
he recovered health enough to undertake the pilgrimage 
in the train of an Egyptian bey, who took a fancy to 
him. From Mecca, the slow journey homeward filled 
two years, for it was often broken by the need of earning 
money. He worked as a night-watchman in Damascus, 
a gardener in Aleppo, a shepherd in a village of the 
Taurus Mountains; and at Konia he was proud to be 
the servant of a mosque, and take the alms of pious 
persons who frequented it. In all conditions he gave 
praise to Allah for the miracles of day and night, of 
life and death and all the wonderful arrangement of 
the world; and as he looked back on his army service 
and his travels, he thought that he had been exception¬ 
ally fortunate. 

Once, indeed, he had attained the height of fame. 
In a straggling palm-grove on the outskirts of an Arab 
village, his own General had embraced him before all 
the troops, and had sworn that if they both survived 
the war, he would provide for him. Sidik Pasha had 
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survived the war, and so had Camruddin. The former 
held a high command at Saloniki, and Camruddin’s 
mother, ever since she heard the story, had been urging 
him to go there and remind him of his promise. And 
Camruddin agreed that he would go there some day. 
But having found his way, by Allah's grace, back to 
the house and orchard on the mountain-side, to find 
his father dead, his brothers men, his sister grown to 
marriageable age, he had no wish to turn his back on 
it again without some call more sacred than ambitious 
hopes. Lefteri, their Christian neighbour, blamed his 
indolence in this respect, seeming to regard the generous 
outburst of the Pasha as something in the nature of a 
mortgage on the latter's property. Lefteri's delight 
was money and its acquisition. His talk was of the 
price of things, the weight of taxes, the extortions of 
the Government. The Christians were exempt from 
military service. Their religion did not make them, 
at least once in life, confront a long and dangerous 
journey for no earthly gain. Being thus free to cultivate 
a selfish purpose, they gave their whole devotion to 
that kind of wealth which fails men altogether when 
they come to die. The loss of money was for them a 
crime; and far from praising Allah for his gifts to all 
mankind, they prayed for special favours for themselves. 
They seemed to Camruddin like blind men in a pageant, 
who think of nothing but themselves because they 
cannot see. 

At this point in his musing it behoved him once 
again to move the peg to which the cow was tethered. 
As he did so, he caught sight of Lefteri, in person, on 
the path below the orchard, leading a mule half-hidden 
in a load of brushwood. The Christian calling out 
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‘Good-day/ in friendly fashion, Camruddin strolled 
down to chat with him. 

Just at that moment a sharp noise of firing shattered 
the stillness of the sunlit valley, and reverberated from 
the heights. Lefteri jumped as if the shots had all 
found lodging in his carcass. He crossed himself and 
with a cry of ‘ Holy George! ’ hustled his mule up a 
steep bank, from which he afterwards had much ado 
to get it down again, succeeding only with strong help 
from Camruddin. By that time all was still. 

‘What was it?’ Lefteri inquired, still tremulous. 

* You know as much as I do of the matter. Perhaps 
a battle of the Christian bands.’ 

* Allah forbid ! They are not in our neighbourhood. 
It must be work of vengeance or sheer murder. Rifle 
shots! ’ 

‘No, pistol shots,’ corrected Camruddin ( with an 
indulgent smile. ‘As for the matter, neighbour, let us 
go and see ! ’ 

Lefteri crossed himself again. * Go thou ! ’ he answered. 
*1 meddle not in business which does not concern me. 
... In Allah’s keeping! ’ And he strode away, 
dragging the bridle of the mule which plodded after 
him. 

The sound of firing had appeared to come from the 
direction of a wood of walnuts, at no great distance, as 
the bird flies, from the spot where the two men were 
talking. Beyond those trees, and hidden by them, 
ran the main road through the valley. Camruddin 
set off at once across the intervening vineyards, taking 
in his stride the drop from terrace walls. He reached 
the shade. Doves murmured overhead. Stray beams 
of sunlight strewed gold pieces on the darkened ground. 
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Nothing could have been more peaceful than the 
outward aspect of the grove. 

He came to the road, a causeway of great stones, 
still in the shade of trees, without adventure. Proceeding 
up that road a little way, he saw a saddled horse among 
the trees, and went towards it. In so doing, he came 
suddenly upon a human form which sprawled half- 
hidden in a growth of flowering nettles. A Turkish 
officer in uniform lay there, face downward. 

'There is neither power nor might save in Allah the 
High, the Tremendous 1 Allah have mercy on him I * 
murmured Camruddin. 

Turning the body over he beheld a boyish face as 
white as plum-bloom, the pencilling of a moustache 
upon its upper lip. The eyes were closed. On close 
inspection it appeared that life was not extinct. 

Camruddin ran to a spring of which he knew the 
whereabouts, bringing back sufficient water in his fez 
to bathe the young man's brow and wet his lips. A 
faint moan and a flutter of the eyelids thanked him. 
Then, having listened to make sure that there was no 
one coming on the road, he went up to the grazing 
horse, which proved obedient, climbed to the saddle, 
and was riding off when he descried another body 
lying on its back behind a bush—the body of a trooper, 
who had had his brains blown out. The ground about 
the place was thick with hoof-prints. 

'The servant of the officer/ he guessed. ‘His horse 
was of a baser breed—it fled. Allah have mercy on 
him I' 

With which reflection he pressed his heels against the 
charger's flanks, and went careering up the terraced 
slope not without pleasure, the horse negotiating the 
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low walls without a slip. His people, by good fortune, 
had returned from market. Amid their din of exclama¬ 
tion at the sight of such a horse, he told them briefly 
what had happened, and his plan of action. His mother 
raised objections, but he, supported by his sister Melek, 
overcame them. In the end she grumbled: * Be it as 
thou wilt. My fear is of disaster and suspicion for our 
house. Allah forbid that we should turn away from 
the unfortunate.’ 

His brothers, meanwhile, had produced an ancient 
litter, which they had in readiness when he returned 
from stabling the horse. And then they three, with 
Melek as a scout, went down and fetched the wounded 
man, leaving the dead man where he lay, with prayers 
to Allah. For days the young bey flickered between 
life and death, the members of the household taking 
turns in nursing him. 

At last one morning he awoke and spoke to Cam- 
ruddin, who chanced to be on duty at the moment, in 
a feeble voice. He wished to see his uniform. Camruddin 
produced the garments from the press in which they 
lay, and spread them on the bed for his inspection. 
With feverish anxiety the young bey felt the tunic. 
‘ Empty! ’ he wailed and seemed to swoon away, but 
presently his eyes re-opened and he asked,— 

'Did Ahmed take them?* 

'Which Ahmed?’ inquired Camruddin. 

'Ahmed, my orderly, I mean, of course.’ 

'He was shot dead.’ 

‘Allah have mercy on him !* The patient paid no 
other tribute to poor Ahmed’s fate, but went on to 
exclaim,— 

‘Then they have got them !* 
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By dint of patient questioning the listener gleaned 
that there had been dispatches of importance in the 
tunic. 

‘ How long ago ?’ was asked, and ‘ Five days ’ answered. 

‘Then all is lost,’ declared the wounded man. 

He closed his eyes, and lay awhile as if unconscious. 
Then suddenly he spoke in stronger tones,— 

‘Behold me penniless and near to death. My promise 
is worth nothing. But if you seek the good reward 
hereafter, go to Saloniki to my captain, Arif Hikmet 
Bey, and tell him what has happened to me, Basri Bey. 
The welfare of Islam is in the message. It must be 
delivered in ten days from now or all is lost.' He 
added in a weaker tone : ‘ Unless the Lord of Right 
vouchsafes a miracle.’ 

‘Be easy. I will go at once,* said Camruddin. 

‘Allah reward you!' The young man closed his 
eyes and fell asleep. 

Camruddin went out to seek his mother, who was 
washing at the spring. She cried aloud against his 
going on so long a journey. The danger and the need 
of haste were all imaginary. Men near to death had 
often evil dreams; Camruddin had done well to humour 
their sick guest, but as for really setting out on such 
an errand—and so forth. 

It was Melek, her daughter, who reminded her that 
Saloniki was the present home of S4dik Pasha, Cam- 
ruddin’s benefactor, and of her repeated wish that he 
would go there to salute His Excellency. 

‘I did but wait for an occasion,’ put in Camruddin. 

‘Ay, go to Sadik Pasha, that is different,' she 
conceded, ‘and treat this other matter by the way. 
It is a sick man’s fancy, or if it is not that, it must be 
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dangerous. Hire Lefteri’s old mule. He will not need 
it for a week or two. To-morrow or the next day will 
be time enough for thee to start.’ 

But Camruddin was on the road within an hour, on 
foot. He had not said a word of any kind to Lefteri. 
The agonised entreaty of the wounded Bey had touched 
his heart. The call had come. His time of rest beneath 
the wayside tree was at an end. He started clean 
from head to foot, in clothing lately washed, and 
unencumbered with another’s property; for he had a 
feeling that he was engaged in sacred work. 
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CHAPTER II 


Camruddin reposed at noon beside a stream which fell 
from pool to pool beneath a group of flowering trees. 
The banks were clothed in deep, sweet-scented brush¬ 
wood, the usual garment of the mountain slopes. The 
water, mirroring the blossom overhead, appeared 
quite pink among the reeds and water-plants. The 
hum of insects was ecstatic in the air, and silent insects 
flitted on the surface of the pools. A partridge cried 
upon the heights above. He marvelled at such beauty 
in so wild a place, arranged, it seemed, with art for 
man’s enjoyment, and praised God for the growth of 
flowers, the voice of streams, the life of insects. 

It was the third day of his journey. He had lost 
regret for home, and with it something of the earnest 
mood which had been his at starting. The joy of 
walking in the flowery hills made him forget his purpose 
while pursuing it. 

He said the noon-day prayer beside the stream, and 
ate some food which he had brought with him. Then 
he resumed his way along a path by no means easy to 
discern, for it kept winding in and out amid a tangled 
growth of cistus, myrtle, broom, and aromatic plants 
which sometimes reached the level of his shoulder. 
Towards the middle of the afternoon he reached a 
summit from which blue distant mountains could be 
seen with flashes of the sea between them; whence, 
dipping down again through forest he came to a paved 
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mule-track, which was in fact the road which he had 
all along been seeking but had never felt quite sure of 
finding till he set his foot upon it. After a while, 
descending by that road, which doubled like a snake 
upon the mountain-side, he heard the tinkle of approach¬ 
ing bells, and presently a laden mule appeared in sight, 
led by a bare-legged man with turban half-unwound. 
Another followed; there were four in all. The barrel 
of a gun appeared above their guardian’s shoulder. 

‘ Peace be upon thee! ’ cried that person, meeting 
Camruddin. He stopped, the four mules halted, their 
bells jangling. 

‘ Upon thee be peace! To Saloniki. Whither 
thou ?’ 

‘To Monastir. Would God I saw the place! A 
weary way! ’ 

‘Allah will make it easy for thee!’ 

‘Allah reward thee; but mistake me not. It is not 
the fatigue I fear. That is my portion. I was bom 
for that. I fear disturbance in the country. There 
are ugly rumours.’ 

‘Fear nothing,’ answered Camruddin. ‘The Christian 
bands have had a lesson which they will not soon 
forget. Praise be to Allah ! * 

‘ Praise be to Allah! But it is not them I fear, 
though Allah knows they are a torment. May they all 
go blind! * 

The muleteer assumed an air of the profoundest 
mystery, looking around him with extreme precaution, 
as if he feared eavesdropping on the open hill. 

‘I do not know thee, nor dost thou know me; if 
Allah wills it, we shall never meet again, and no one 
hears our talk save the cicadas; so I will tell thee what 
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I would not tell another man : The army plots against 
the Padishah. I fear an earthquake.' 

* Ma sha’llah ! Never ! ’ answered Camruddin, flatly 
incredulous. ‘That fear is not worth five paras. . . . 
The Muslim army plot against the Padishah—and for 
no reason?’ 

‘There may be reasons though I know them not. 
Men talk in whispers, only two together; and part as 
if in terror when a third approaches. My brother is 
mixed up in the affair, on one side or the other, foolish 
man. Because a spy once gave him ten piastres for a 
hint, he thinks himself a mighty politician. He tells 
me nothing when I question him, but grins and hums. 
But I have a relative employed in the police office. 
He told me plainly there is trouble brewing, and asked 
me to look out for symptoms on my journey. The 
horror of it makes my chest diminish and my head 
expand ! Take my advice : go not to Saloniki. Turn 
back with me. What takes thee to the city?’ 

‘I go to pay a visit to the Commandant, who was 
my General in the Yemen war.’ 

* He has forgotten thee: the great are so. Most 
likely he will have thee beaten for such reappearance. 
Better turn back with me! ’ advised the muleteer. 

Camruddin laughed outright, exclaiming: ‘The 
Lord of Right console thee, O despondent man! ’ 

‘And thee, O rash one!’ said the other, laughing 
also, though less gaily. 

With that they parted. For a long time after 
Camruddin could hear the ding-dong of the mule-bells 
as he trudged along the stony track between the brush¬ 
wood, while the sun sank slowly down towards the 
western heights. He passed two villages with shady 
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orchards, and several groups of travellers upon the 
road. The colours of the landscape became richer as 
its shadows lengthened. The air had grown perceptibly 
cooler, the scent of the brushwood perceptibly more 
pungent when suddenly, upon a rising ground, he 
heard a shout which stirred his blood. 

* Padi-shah -im-iz-ch6k-yasha ! ’ (Long live our 

Padishah!). 

Below him, on a well-made carriage road, a squad 
of Turkish troops which had been resting, raised the 
heartening shout as they resumed the march. 

Camruddin lay down upon the hill and watched 
their going. He had no wish to overtake them, having 
seen men pressed into the ranks, and papers of discharge 
derided in his day. But the sight of them evoked no 
bitter memories. There was comradeship and unex¬ 
pected kindness as well as hardship in that marching 
life. Again his heart leapt as the shout came on the 
breeze:— 

'Long live our Padishah t* 

Rebel against the Padishah? His soldiers? Never! 
Injustice and neglect there might be: what were they 
compared with the religious duty, to protect Isl&m 
against bad Muslims and the hordes of Christendom? 
That man who talked about rebellion of the Muslim 
troops was mad, or else the victim of some evil joke. 
There was much that needed mending in the army 
and the empire, but the Padishah and no one else 
could mend it; and, please God, he would ere long, 
when he had time to think about it. The vision of 
the army plotting made him laugh. He cast the 
stupid thought out of his brain as he stepped out 
again. 
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It was twilight when he reached a village bowered 
in foliage, and turned into the courtyard of an inn. 
Threading his way among the beasts of burden in the 
yard, he shouted for the master of the house. A 
grumbling voice replied: ‘Well, here I am!’ and a 
stout man with a face of grievance came out of the 
doorway. 

‘Give me to eat!’ 

‘No, that I cannot—may the Lord of Right forgive 
me !—because my house is taken altogether by a mighty 
prince, for whom a son of Adam, such as you or m$, has 
no existence. Sleep in the yard and welcome, but the 
house is taken and everything to eat is ordered by that 
potentate.* 

‘Cuckold!’ A petulant though not unpleasant 
voice came from within. ‘Dost take me for a ghoul? 
I am a lover of mankind. Whoever the man is, let him 
come in at once, or I will shoot thee, pimp, procrastin¬ 
ator ! * 

The landlord turned to Camruddin again, and, 
with a shrug, observed: ‘Well, deign to enter, since 
it is his pleasure ! ’ 

Camruddin obeyed, taking off his shoes at the 
threshold. 

He found himself in a large room, furnished not 
only with the usual divan round the walls but also 
with a table and chairs round it in the Frankish manner. 
The divan was already occupied by several men whom 
Camruddin could not distinguish in his first abashment. 
The same peculiar voice which had abused the land¬ 
lord, ordered him to take a seat and then again cried 
* Kerata! * (Cuckold) rather as a comprehensive 
expletive, it seemed, than as a personality. When 
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Camraddin had been at rest a little while, he was able 
to take stock of the strange company in which he 
found himself. Next to him sat a tall black eunuch of 
enormous girth, and on his other side a hunchbacked 
dwarf, and then a Bektashi dervish telling his beads 
devoutly, a Greek merchant in smart Frankish clothes, 
a swart, down-looking man attendant on this latter, 
two Albanian cavasses in full war-trim, and in a comer 
of the divan, lounging on a heap of cushions, with one 
hand through the open window stroking some hanging 
tassels of wistaria, sat the personage to whom they 
all deferred—a man still young, arrayed in the official 
dress of black frock-coat and trousers and red fez, the 
latter worn at an audacious angle. 

‘Kerata ! * he cried. ‘Take this and bring the other ! ’ 
And he began to divest himself of the frock-coat. 
One of the Albanians brought a flowered dressing- 
gown and helped him on with it; the eunuch brought 
a pair of yellow slippers. When the change had been 
completed he put his feet up comfortably on the divan, 
once more ejaculating * Cuckold! ’ in a tone of thank¬ 
fulness. Every time that he let fly his favourite 
expletive, the Greek merchant started—for the word 
was a Greek insult—and his attendant checked him 
by a gesture, as it seemed, of fear. 

The landlord came in with a deprecating air and 
set light to two hanging lamps above the table. The 
illumination roused the members of the party, who all 
sat up and stared at one another. Camruddin then 
saw the visage of his host for the first time distinctly. 
It was a jolly, oval face, bisected by a nose just like a 
beak. The large and prominent dark eyes, the smiling 
mouth contributed to the resemblance, which struck 
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Camruddin at once, of this unknown believer to a 
waggish owl. 

‘Kerata! Where is the food? Where are the 
others?’ cried the great one. The landlord answered: 
‘Waiting your good pleasure.’ And, presently, in 
trooped a group of village worthies headed by the local 
khoja, whom the great one welcomed with much 
courtesy, letting it be known in the course of conversa¬ 
tion that it was his custom thus to commandeer the 
inn wherever fate ordained that he should spend a 
night upon the road, in order to perform an act of charity. 

* These innkeepers are scoundrels. May they burst! * 
he said. ‘They fleece poor wayfarers habitually. I, 
while I keep the inn, make all men welcome without 
payment.’ 

‘Allah reward Your Excellency!’ came from all 
sides; and the Greek merchant thought it necessary 
to complain of the extreme embarrassment he felt, 
under a benefit which he could not repay. 

‘Thou canst repay it,’ said the great one bluntly. 
And when the Greek, assuming ecstacy, asked in what 
manner, he replied: ‘Forgive the debtor you are 
going to the town to prosecute! ’ at which the Greek 
looked down his nose and smiled awry. 

The food was set upon the table, and they all fell to. 
It was a feast of thirteen courses, making conversation 
desultory. When every one had finished eating, the 
great man made the eunuch and the two Albanians 
carry out all that remained, bidding them summon 
the whole village so that not a morsel might be wasted. 
Then he stretched his length on the divan and asked: 
‘What news?’ 

The Greek told of a fight between two robber bands 
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upon the mountains, and also of the fluctuations of 
the money-market. The dervish told the story of an 
accident which he had that day witnessed, the village 
worthies spoke of quarrels with the tax-farmer. And 
then the owl-like nobleman, who had been listening 
to them with indifference, stretched out his hand 
towards Camruddin and said: ‘Now thou, O silent 
man ! It is thy turn.’ 

‘Spare me, efendinv I have nothing to relate, 
excepting that I met a madman on the road to-day, 
which, after all, is nothing to cry out about.’ 

‘It all depends upon the kind and measure of his 
madness. Deign to describe it to us.’ 

‘The man I speak of was a prey to needless fear. 
His mind foreboded trouble soon to come upon our 
country. He warned me not to go to Saloniki, and 
wanted me to go with him to Monastir, although, to 
judge from his alarm, that way was just as dangerous. 
The army, he declared, was in a plot against our 
Padishah. I, who have been a soldier, laughed at him, 
but he would not be comforted.’ 

Every one kept silence, save the Greek, who argued 
eagerly : ‘But it is true. All men desire improvement 
and reform; the soldiers more than others for they 
suffer most.’ And he proceeded to detail the soldiers’ 
grievances with ‘You, who have been a soldier, tell 
me: is that true or false ? ’ and Camruddin was forced 
to answer ‘True’ in each case, yet stuck to his original 
contention that to think of Muslim soldiers plotting 
to rebel was madness. 

‘Why not, if by so doing they can get redress?* 
inquired the Greek, with fervent gestures beseeming 
one who pleads the cause of the oppressed. 
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Camruddin could not tell him that the soldiers and 
their Padishah were bound together by a sacred duty 
to defend the territory of Isl&m from wicked and 
usurious Christians such as he. He merely said that 
nothing was impossible, but he for one could not 
conceive of Turkish troops at war against the Padishah. 

The Greek then shrugged and clicked his tongue 
against his teeth, impatient of such dense stupidity. 
It seemed to Camruddin a little odd that no one else 
seemed conscious of the altercation, except the non¬ 
descript attendant of the Greek, who watched it closely. 
All the others appeared wrapt in private meditation. 
Recovering from his disgust, the Greek smiled upon 
Camruddin and condescendingly inquired,— 

‘What business takes you to the city?* 

‘I go to pay a visit long deferred, to one who is to 
some extent my patron, and I have an errand also to 
a bimbashi of the garrison, one Arif Hikmet Bey.* 
One of the Albanian bravoes, who was sitting next 
to Camruddin, here turned in his seat in such a manner 
as to bring the handle of his scimitar in painful contact 
with the latter’s ribs. The move could not have been 
quite accidental. Camruddin looked round, prepared 
for vengeance. The face of his assailant was averted, 
but the face of the great man was full upon him, and 
its aspect was portentous, with inflated cheeks and 
eyes which seemed about to bolt out of their sockets. 
Even as he noticed it, the strange appearance vanished 
and the features of the nobleman resumed their usual 
calm. The hump-backed dwarf was wriggling in his 
seat. When Camruddin looked at him, he put up a 
finger to his lip and cast his eyes in the direction of the 
Greek, so swiftly that Camruddin could not be sure 
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the movements were deliberate. But he was sure that 
the Albanian who had struck him whispered ‘Fool* 
repeatedly. 

All this took much less time in fact than in description, 
so that there was no long interval between the Greek’s 
remark,— 

‘ He is my friend. What is your business with him ? ’ 
and Camruddin’s answer, ‘ He is quite unknown to me. 
A relative of his, who is my neighbour, hearing that I 
was going to the city asked me to salute him.* 

The private signals which he had received suggested 
caution, though for what reason he could not divine, 
being unconscious of the slightest indiscretion. It 
would have been another matter had he told the story 
of the battle in the walnut-grove. He parried all the 
further questions of the Greek, who soon grew weary 
of assailing him. And then the great man gave the 
word: ‘To bed.’ 

Some two hours later, as Camruddin lay on the 
floor of a room in which the Greek, the dervish, and the 
two Albanians also lay, some of them snoring, he felt 
a light touch on his brow, and by the flicker of the 
night-light saw the hunchback dwarf kneeling beside 
him. 

‘ A message from my master: Art thou mad, or 
what, to speak of secret things in such a company. 
That Greek who tempted thee to argue is a spy. 
The man with shifty eyes who sat beside him and 
said nothing is his bloodhound.’ 

‘ Merciful Allah ! But I do not understand.* 

‘Think over what I say and thou wilt come to 
understanding.’ 

‘Tell me only one thing : thy good master’s name?* 
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‘Fend Bey, called Deyli Fend for his eccentricity; 
the best of men. Good-night I ’ whispered the dwarf, 
as he withdrew. 

Camruddin lay awake and listened to the others 
snoring. Though he pondered Deyli Ferid’s message, 
he could make no sense of it; rather he had the feelings 
of a man bewitched. But the presence of the Greek 
and his attendant, though asleep, in the same room 
with him, was now unwholesome to his senses, and in 
the middle of the night he rose and left the place. 
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CHAPTER III 


Camruddin had been walking in the mountain shadow 
and, when he suddenly beheld a world in sunlight, it 
was for him as if the sun had that minute risen, though 
it had been shining on the sea for near two hours. 
Pleased with the sight, he sat down on a wayside bank 
to contemplate it. On the one hand, in the distance, 
were blue, snow-capped heights in shadow; on the 
other, heights illumined for the most part. Before him, 
filling all the space between them, was the sea—a sea 
of cornflower blue, with here and there a flake of foam 
the sunlight gilded. The two horns of the gulf were 
edged with yellow sand, but in the centre, the part 
nearest to him, all the beach was hidden by some 
rising ground on which appeared red roofs of houses, 
with minarets and domes and cypress-trees—the 
outskirts of a city, the main part of which was hidden 
by those very hills from where he sat. 

‘Paradise!’ thought Camruddin, as he surveyed the 
scene. ‘ Praise be to Allah I ’ And then, as he recalled 
that city's name for wickedness, and the number of 
indecent infidels which it contained, he humbly prayed 
to be preserved from its temptations and delivered 
from the dangers which its streets possessed for 
countrymen. 

Some two hours later he was in the suburbs, trudging 
along a dusty road between high garden walls, as dusty 
as the road, with here and there a tress of mauve 
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wistaria or branch of white acacia hanging over them. 
The heat by then was great, so, coming to a shady 
tavern, he went in, sat down upon a wooden stool, 
and called for sherbet. The place was a mere wooden 
frame supporting an immense tree of wistaria, which 
at that season was a mass of bloom. Then, for the 
first time since he set out from his mountain home, he 
brought his mind to bear completely on the objects of 
his journey. 

There was no one in that spacious bower except the 
owner and his little son, both of them busy in a comer 
where was set a brazier, a rack for cups and glasses, 
and some earthen vessels. A ray of sunshine filtering 
through the flowery roof illumined now the face of 
one of them and now his clothing. The boy came 
presently to Camruddin, bringing a glass of sherbet, 
placed for reverence upon a saucer, which he set down 
upon a table near the customer, who then inquired,— 

‘Dost know the residence of SMik Pasha?’ 

’What SMik Pasha? ’ asked the youngster dubiously, 
pushing aside his fez to scratch his head. 

’Arab SMik Pasha, so named from his victories over 
the wild rebellious Arab tribes,’ said Camruddin a 
little highly, for that SMik Pasha was his General and 
the Arabian expedition was his own campaign. ‘All 
men must know him, surely, for he is the Commandant.’ 

*1 know not,' said the boy. 

He went and fetched his father who, taking stock 
of the appearance of the wayfarer, inquired,— 

‘What is it?’ 

‘I seek direction to the residence of SMik Pasha, 
the provincial Commandant.* 

’Allah kerim!’ was the cool reply. ’And then?* 
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'I have an errand to His Excellency.' 

' May Allah prosper it! ’ rejoined the other. ‘ But is 
it thy own errand or His Excellency’s, may I ask?' 
The taverner, despite his cynicism, spoke agreeably; 
so Camruddin requested him to take a seat while he 
explained the matter. 

It was this: He, Camruddin, had been for years a 
soldier in the Pasha’s army, and had risen to the rank 
of chaush or sergeant. For some time he had been 
attached to the person of the General, therefore in 
daily contact with His Excellency. Once, when the 
army, being on the march, had narrowly escaped an 
ambuscade, the Pasha had embraced him, Camruddin, 
in the most public manner, praising his conduct upon 
that occasion and promising, if they should both survive 
the war, to wed him to a damsel of his noble house. 
After that the duties of the chaush had taken him 
away from his beloved General, and when he happened 
to be invalided six months later, there was no way for 
him to let the Pasha know his plight. ‘Or all would 
have been different,' Camruddin concluded. ‘With 
the help of Allah I returned to my own village, and 
lo! I heard by chance that Sadik Pasha, my own 
General, is now in high command in this country. 
That instant I resolved to come and see him; but I 
have put it off and put it off till now.’ 

The tavern-keeper eyed him with compassion. 

‘And thou wouldst know his place of residence?' 

‘I would.’ 

‘Well, I will make inquiry since thy wish is firm, 
though much I fear a disappointment for thee.’ 

‘His Excellency loves me, that is sure.' 

The tavern-keeper shook his head. ‘Who knows?’ 
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he murmured. ‘Great personages lose remembrance 
of small folk like you and me, as one ascending a high 
mountain loses sight of things below. And they are 
guarded by a crowd of sycophants who wish to keep 
the source of bounty to themselves. If thou hadst 
asked me for advice there, in thy village, I had told 
thee: Never start upon a quest so doubtful unless 
thou hast some other cause to go that way.' 

‘I have another errand, as it happens/ put in 
Camruddin. But the tavern-keeper took no notice of 
the interjection. 

‘But since thy mind is set upon a visit to His 
Excellency—well, is it my affair?—I will consult the 
neighbours. Some of them are sure to know the 
dwelling of a man so famous. . . . Why, there goes 
Mikhail Efendi, who knows everything.’ A man was 
passing on the road, beneath a white umbrella. The 
tavern-keeper called : * Efendim, deign to enter. Here 
is a stranger from the country needing sage advice.’ 

The parasol was lowered and its owner—a dark¬ 
faced, white-haired Christian in frock-coat, dark 
trousers and a crimson fez, wearing upon his nose a 
pair of gold-rimmed spectacles—parted the hanging 
curtain of wistaria. 

‘ May your Honour’s day be good! * he murmured 
amiably. ‘What is the difficulty? Deign to state it 
that I may resolve it for you.' 

‘Where is the dwelling-place of Sadik Pasha?’ 

‘What Sadik Pasha?’ asked the new arrival. 

Camruddin renewed his explanations, and Mikhail 
Efendi commented upon them wisely. And so it 
was with every new arrival; for, as it drew towards 
noon, the bower began to fill with customers who all, 
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from the moment of entrance, became occupied with 
Camruddin’s affair. The shade within was tinted 
mauve or green according as the light fell through the 
blossoms or the leaves of the wistaria, which gave a 
curious effect to all those eager faces. One thought 
that Sadik Pasha lived at Eski-keuy, another had a 
strong suspicion that he dwelt at Kizil-baghcheh, and 
yet another swore his house was by the sea. At length, 
when Camruddin, having arrived at nothing useful 
through their conversation, rose to go, remarking 
that he had another errand in the city, which must 
take him to the barracks, all exclaimed: 

‘That is the place to hear true tidings of His 
Excellency. Ask at the barracks. Is he not the 
Commandant?* 

And Camruddin was grateful for advice so kindly 
proffered, though it was a thing he could himself have 
found without consulting them. 

The garden walls gave place to rows of lofty wooden 
houses, with painted shutters and projecting balconies, 
and these in turn to narrow, dim bazaars full of im¬ 
prisoned smells and of the hum of voices, resort of all 
the nations of the world. Then, from an open space 
before a mosque, Camruddin saw the sea a-crawl with 
coloured boats; and then, by a broad street lined with 
buildings of a foreign aspect, he came to lofty iron 
railings on a yellow wall, within which, in a broad parade 
ground, stood the barracks. The sentry at the gate, 
on learning that his errand was to Arif Hikmet Bey, 
admitted him, and pointed to a group of idle soldiers 
squatting in a doorway, saying: 

‘My soul, you see that Arab? It is His Honour's 
servant. Speak to him.' 
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That Arab was a negro, black as coal. His answer, 
when addressed by Camruddin, was that his master 
was not in the city. He had gone upon an expedition 
in the country. He might return that evening or 
to-morrow morning or—Allah knew!—it might not 
be for days. 

The soldiers were polite, they brought him food and 
water, and in return he gave them cigarettes. They 
sat and gossiped in the doorway till the call to prayer 
from an adjacent mosque informed him that it was 
the middle of the afternoon. 

‘Where is the house of the Commandant?’ he then 
inquired; and another twenty minutes were consumed 
by their precise instructions. 

After leaving them he went into the mosque for 
prayer, and then obeyed their indications to the best 
of his remembrance, until obliged to seek the help of 
other wayfarers. At last, among the western suburbs 
of the town, some loungers in a baker’s shop beneath 
a fine acacia-tree jumped up with one accord at his 
demand, and, all together, pointed at a door in a high 
wall, which was, it seemed, the entrance to the house 
he wanted. 

Down the wall, beside the door, there hung the handle 
of a bell; Camruddin pulled it, rousing a great din. 
The door was opened cautiously, and a man in an 
Albanian cap looked out. 

‘ Is the Pasha Efendi in the house? * asked Camruddin. 

‘Who knows? Hast thou a letter? Give it here.* 

‘ I bear no letter. I am well known to His Excellency.’ 

The door was shut again. Camruddin sat down 
before it, waiting patiently, chaffed by the idlers in 
the baker’s shop across the road, who laughingly 
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proposed to fetch a bed for him. At length, perceiving 
that he was forgotten, he got up and rang again. The 
Albanian cap appeared exactly as before. Its owner, 
seeing him still there, began abusing him. But in the 
chaff at him, thrown by the idlers in the baker’s shop, 
there had been grains of good advice, which Camruddin 
had picked out and digested. He thrust his hand 
into the opening of the door, and on the palm there 
was a silver coin which quickly vanished. The door 
then opened wide enough for him to enter, which he 
straightway did. 

He found himself in a place half courtyard and half 
garden, containing trees and flowering shrubs, yet 
three parts paved. Before him at the end of a little 
avenue of orange-trees growing in tubs was a kiosk 
consisting more of glass than woodwork, which he 
recognised as the selamlik of the mansion. A crowd 
of men in uniform sat out before it upon chairs or on 
the pavement. The porter pointing to them, Camruddin 
advanced. He felt sure that the Pasha was in that 
kiosk, and, if he heard about his coming, would receive 
him. But, meanwhile, the stare of all those seated men 
was like a wall against him. Experience having taught 
him that the higher a man’s rank the more benevolent 
he is, in general, to a modest suitor, he stopped before 
the nearest officer—a colonel of dragoons—saluted 
and inquired again for Sadik Pasha. 

' He is in there, my son,’ was the reply. ‘ But much 
I fear he cannot see thee since he is engaged in public 
business. I will ask, however.* 

The colonel called an orderly, who sprang to the 
salute and ran off instantly to do his bidding, returning 
in a minute with a person of imposing mien, who 
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proved to be the major-domo of the house. ‘Veli,* 
said the colonel to this dignitary, ‘here is a person who 
desires an audience of His Excellency—an old acquain¬ 
tance, as I understand. Is he at leisure yet ? * 

‘I think not, Bey efendim, but if the person deigns 
to follow me, I will make sure.’ 

‘Go with Veli,’ said the Colonel, with a smile to 
Camruddin. 

The major-domo led the way towards the selamlik, 
but when quite close to it turned off into a shrubbery. 
When they were out of sight and hearing of the Colonel, 
he looked at Camruddin, and asked in outraged tones : 
‘What brings thee here?’ 

Camruddin began to tell his story. The major-domo 
interrupted rudely: * Pshaw ! Has every soldier who 
has served with Sadik Pasha the right to thrust his 
way into this house ? Am I to dance attendance upon 
dogs?’ and so on, working himself into a fury, strange 
to witness in a man so ponderous. 

' His Excellency knows me well,’ protested Camruddin. 

‘Too well, I wager! If thou hast a claim, write out 
that claim on paper and take it to the clerks at the 
Serai.* 

If Camruddin had had a Turkish pound about him, 
this would have been the proper moment to present it: 
that he knew. A promise even might have mollified 
the servant’s rage. But, being angered by the other’s 
insults, he could think of no such thing, but answered 
warmly, with the result that, other servants drawing 
near, he found himself ere long surrounded by Albanian 
bravoes, who hustled him discreetly to a postern gate 
and pitched him out. 
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CHAPTER IV 

By that time it was dusk; so, seeing he had failed in 
both his errands, he gave up the adventure for that 
day, and walked into the dty to a tavern, where he 
supped. When he had rested and refreshed himself 
he started out again to seek some sleeping-place. 
Misliking the more crowded quarters near the sea, he 
strolled uphill again into the suburbs, and had half 
resolved to go into the open country when, amid the 
gloom of garden walls beneath a starry sky, he came 
upon that very bower of wistaria in which at noon he 
had inquired his way to Sidik Pasha’s house. Two 
lanterns hanging from a cross-beam lighted up the 
place, showing the colour of the hanging blossoms and 
green leaves. Despite the lateness of the hour there 
were some customers. Camruddin entered with a 
sense of homecoming, and, sitting down beside a table, 
called for coffee. 

‘What luck?’ inquired the tavern-keeper, with a 
grin of recognition. 

Camruddin shrugged and spread out both his hands. 

‘No matter, I will try again to-morrow.* 

‘Have you a lodging?* 

‘No, I shall sleep out.* 

‘Sleep here and welcome, in the name of Allah. My 
son and I have often slept here undisturbed. The 
sentry at the comer keeps an eye upon the place to see 
that nothing happens to my stock-in-trade. I will tell 

him you are here when I go by.* 
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‘I offer many thanks/ said Camruddin. 

His host then brought the coffee he had ordered, and 
asked to hear the story of his day’s pursuit. 

An hour was spent in pleasant conversation, inter¬ 
rupted by the necessary business as one after another 
of the customers took leave and paid his score. When 
all was done, the landlord and his son, with help from 
Camruddin, piled up the stools and tables and prepared 
a bed beside the brazier. The landlord then put out 
one lantern, saying,— 

‘Hie other I will leave alight to keep you company.’ 
He said good-night and went out with his son. 

Before the pair had passed the hanging curtain of 
wistaria, Camruddin was fast asleep. He woke to find 
it daylight and to see the tavern-keeper, on his stomach, 
blowing at the charcoal in the brazier. The friends 
embraced each other and then made ablutions, each 
pouring water for the other, for the morning prayer 
which they performed together, side by side. The 
tavern-keeper then made coffee, and brought bread and 
olives for his guest who, thus refreshed, set out again 
upon his errands. His first recourse was to the barracks 
as upon the day before. After squatting for a long time 
in the yard, he saw the negro servant of the bimbashi, 
who shrugged, regretting that his master had not yet 
returned. 

Going away again resignedly, Camruddin was greeted 
just outside the gate by a man of very rascally appear¬ 
ance, who seemed pleased to see him, and reminded him 
that they had met two nights before at Deyli Ferid 
Bey’s reception at the wayside inn. It was, in fact, 
the mute attendant of the Greek, who, as the hunch¬ 
back dwarf had warned him, was a spy. 
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Now, Camruddin was feeling lonely in the city, and 
the tone of cordiality appealed to him. The man might 
be a spy; he was no less a human being who showed 
a disposition to be friendly. And Camruddin, an 
honest man and loyal subject of the Padishah, was 
conscious of no reason to fight shy of him. Indeed, he 
thought of dissipating by a friendly confidence any 
suspicions which the other might have gathered from 
his conversation at the inn. So when the man invited 
him to take refreshment at his lodging he accepted 
gratefully, and went with him through dirty alleys, 
across a courtyard strewn with garbage, up a creaking 
stairway to an upper room in which five other worthies 
were assembled. Then Camruddin felt sorry he had 
come, for all the men were of most villainous appearance, 
and their language foul, which was the more offensive 
since they wore the costume of efendis and affected 
fashionable airs. 

'I saw you at the barracks yesterday and then 
to-day. What are you after?* asked his host, by name 
Khalil. If the question had been put to him in private, 
Camruddin would probably have answered frankly; 
but in presence of that group of dunghill beys he 
said,— 

‘I have a message for an officer.’ 

’For Arif Hikmet Bey, the bimbashi—I heard you 
say it at the inn,* put in Khalil. ‘A message of what 
nature?* 

’From a friend of his.* 

*Ah, he has many friends, we know—a perfect 
army ! And I, though in a small way, may be counted 
one of them. No need for caution here. You can 
speak openly.* 
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‘I do not understand your meaning/ answered 
Camruddin. 

‘Well, I will tell you! There are men you know— 
a few—who get the word from men you do not know, 
and pass it on to you. Tell us the name of one of those 
you know and we will tell you what the first word was 
which you received. That will show you we are in 
the secret/ 

*1 do not understand at all/ said Camruddin. ‘I 
bring a message to the yuzbashi from one who loves 
him—a sick relation, to be more particular—who longs 
for tidings of his health.’ 

’Your caution is all wasted, for we know your errand 
perfectly/ observed another of the swaggerers. ‘And 
yet it would be better for you to be frank with us, who 
offer friendship. We can place you in the way to 
wealth and honour, or destroy you. So beware 1 * 

‘I do not understand/ repeated Camruddin. ‘The 
hour grows late. I must depart, with your permission.’ 

Khalil at that assured him it was all a joke, and 
begged him not to take offence, but stay and talk 
with them. Yet still he kept returning to the matter of 
the errand, striving by every means to worm it out of 
him. And Camruddin, as he looked round on that 
ill-favoured crew, longed for the open street as for the 
breath of Paradise. 

‘Well, tell us but the name of him who sent you/ 
said Khalil at length—‘the bimbashi’s relation. We 
will be content. Your telling us can do no harm to 
any one, and to refuse us, who have offered friendship, 
every information, even the most trifling, is mere 
churlish insult. Come, his name ! * 

‘Nasruddin Khoja/ answered Camruddin defiantly. 
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At that they rose against him with terrific oaths. 
Expecting an attack, he thrust his hands into his girdle 
and grasped the handles of a knife and pistol there 
concealed. But Khalil, who seemed to be their chief, 
restrained their violence, speaking to them sharply in 
a foreign language. He turned then to the visitor and 
said,— 

'Thou hast refused our friendship and defied us. 
So beware! ’ And Camruddin was suffered to depart 
uninjured, a boon for which he rendered heartfelt 
thanks to Allah. In that room, with those rascals 
round him, he had known the taste of death. 

When, escaping from the cut-throat alleys, he came 
out upon the quay in blazing sunlight, the muezzins 
were just calling to the prayer of noon. Camruddin 
obeyed the call. Emerging from the mosque half an 
hour later with his fortitude restored, he once more 
climbed the street which leads up to the barracks. 
As he sat waiting for the orderly of Arif Hikmet Bey, 
he saw his late tormentors grinning at him through the 
railings. The negro came to him at length, smiling 
regret. His master had not yet returned, it seemed, 
nor sent a word. 

'Is there another way out of this yard?' asked 
Camruddin, desirous to avoid a fresh encounter with 
the dunghill beys. 

The negro showed him a small gate which led on to 
a piece of waste land at the back of houses. Camruddin 
took that way. But his pursuers must have watched 
him through the railings, for when he issued from the 
gate he saw them coming round the corner of the 
barracks-wall. They gave a view-halloa. He ran for 
the first opening in the houses opposite, which proved 
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to be a narrow street, turned to the right at the first 
opportunity, then to the left beneath a stinking tunnel; 
and continued dodging thus at random until he felt 
that he had baffled all pursuit. That done, he set to 
work to ascertain his whereabouts, meaning to go to 
S&dik Pasha’s house. On his way thither, in a broad 
and crowded thoroughfare, he suddenly caught sight 
of SUdik Pasha seated in a carriage. He was darting 
out into the road to claim his notice, when another 
carriage from the opposite direction came between. 
He narrowly escaped destruction, and was locked in 
heated altercation with the driver when he saw the 
rogue Khalil upon the further pavement. Without 
waiting to consider whether he himself had been espied 
or no, he plunged once more into a maze of by-streets, 
and again it took him time to find the right direction, 
so that the afternoon was well advanced before he 
reached the General’s house. 

The same group of men—or one exactly similar— 
was lounging in the baker’s shop beneath the great 
acacia tree. They recognised him and threw out polite 
remarks. He rang the bell, prepared for the Albanian’s 
arrogance, but the door was opened by another servant, 
who let him in before inquiring of his errand. 

'Is the Pasha Efendi in the house? ’ asked Camruddin. 
‘No, I regret,* was the reply. 'He did return an 
hour ago, but he has gone again. It is like that.* 
'When is the time to find him at his leisure for one 
who needs to speak to him in private? * 

'The first hour after noon or in the evening.* 

'Many thanks.* 

As Camruddin went out again into the road he saw 
a person, with his back towards him, talking to the 
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gossips in the baker’s shop. That person turned. It 
was the rogue Khalil. Camruddin could have screamed. 
He felt bewitched. The ruffian ran to him and seized 
his arm, exclaiming: ‘What is this? I see you come 
out of the dwelling of the Commandant—you, the 
confidential messenger of some one else?’ 

'I have told you that I do not know the yuzbashi. 
But His Excellency Sidik Pasha I know well, for I was 
with him in Arabia.* 

' Ma sha’llah! Well, be not churlish any longer. 
Come and sup with me. Then after supper we will go 
together to the cinema.’ 

*1 offer thanks, but I am weary. I would seek my 
lodging.’ 

‘Where?’ 

‘That is mv affair.’ 

‘Merciful Allah! Are these manners? Be more 
sociable! Come, let us feast together and then take 
our pleasure. This city has its secret joys which I will 
show thee.’ Khalil kept pleading in an injured tone, 
till, finding Camridden immovable, he cried,— 

‘ May you go blind ! ’ and flung away. Before he had 
gone many paces he called out ‘ Beware!' and then 
began to hum an air as if to close the incident. Cam¬ 
ruddin strolled back to the bower of wistaria, where, 
having appeased his hunger with a dish of eggs and 
sour milk, he told the story of the day’s adventures to 
the host; who looked exceeding wise. 

‘Who are these men?* he questioned irritably. 
‘ Why do they follow me ? What have I ever done that 
they should plague me with suspicion? I am bewitched. 
The Lord of Justice is my refuge! * 

The host was going to reply, but just then he was 
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called to serve another customer. On his return he 
said: ‘Some evil threatens you. Take my advice. 
Rest here to-night, and in the morning go straight 
home.’ 

‘ In truth I have a mind to do so,* answered Camruddin. 

The lantern hanging from the leafy roof had just 
been lighted, bringing back the colour of the hanging 
blossom, and turning the surrounding twilight from 
dim gray to blue, when a horseman stopped before the 
bower and shouted,— 

'Ey, Huseyn Agha!* 

‘ Hazir, efendim! ’ came the answer, as the tavern- 
keeper bustled out. Another minute and the horseman 
went his way. The host returned to his position facing 
Camruddin, but with a new expression of dismay. 
He told him,— 

‘News! . . . Somebody fired upon your friend, the 
Commandant, an hour ago as he was driving to his 
house, just before sunset. Some say the bullets missed 
him altogether, others that he is wounded in the arm.* 

‘ Praise be to Allah, he escaped ! ’ said Camruddin. 

‘That man on horseback had the tidings from his 
cousin, a lieutenant of police. Suppose that the assassin 
had to do with those same rogues who followed you 
about to-day ! . . . Who knows ? They might attempt 
to throw the blame on you, though you were sitting 
here with me at sunset when the shots were fired. In 
truth, I like not the appearance of your business in this 
city. Go straight home ! ’ 

But Camruddin, though he accepted that good 
friend's advice, felt far too much concern for Sadik 
Pasha's welfare to think of going without some assur¬ 
ance of his patron’s health. Accordingly, next morning 
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when the son appeared, he turned his steps once more 
towards the dwelling of the Commandant. All his 
disquiet of the night before had passed away. This 
morning he was in serene rciigious mood, uplifted high 
above the cares of this low world, m contemplation of 
the splendid tragedy of life and death, with Allah's 
mercy like sunlight over all. The road which wound 
between the high, gray walls was cool and shady, the 
sky above was flawless sapphire infinite. 

The distaff cypress trees, the tapering minarets 
seemed pointing upward to that wondrous purity. 
Every one he met upon the road was friendly. Mankind 
were brothers under one blue sky, with one inexorable 
fate awaiting them. Without the thought of Allah’s 
mercy he might well have grieved for them. But, as 
it was, he felt exultant in subjection, a willing bondman 
to the Lord of Heaven and Earth, who ‘ knows the 
weight of the black ant on the hard stone in the dark 
night/ 

Reciting in his mind a verse of the Coran, he came 
into the quiet road before the Pasha’s house. It was 
no longer quiet. Soldiers were sitting out on chairs 
before the garden door, and round the baker’s shop 
beneath the great acacia-tree there was a considerable 
crowd of loiterers and buzz of gossip. Camruddin 
approached that crowd in search of tidings. Calling 
down peace upon them all, he put his question to those 
nearest. 

What happened then he never knew exactly, except 
that he espied the rogue Khalil and then was tripped 
up from behind, while some one near him shouted 
* Praise to Allah ! * 
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When Camruddin regained his senses he was being 
half-carried and half-dragged along amid a throng of 
men. His first assailants had now given place to 
soldiers, who were much more gentle in their handling 
of him and inspired more confidence. A voice ex¬ 
claimed: ‘The crowd impedes us. Call a carriage !* 
In another minute he was being hoisted up into a 
hackney vehicle, his warders taking seat, two opposite 
and one beside him, while another climbed upon the 
box beside the driver and yet another perched upon 
the step and clung on desperately as the whole agglom¬ 
eration was transported at full gallop through the 
streets to the Serai. There they all got out and 
Camruddin was led into a whitewashed entrance-hall, 
where he stood a long while with his escort, waiting 
further orders. 

‘Brother, for the love of Allah say: of what am I 
accused?* he asked the corporal. 

'Brother, you ought to know,* replied the other 
kindly. ‘You tried to kill the Commandant. It will 
be bad for you.* 

‘But I am innocent, by Allah the Tremendous. I 
would not hurt a hair of him. He is my patron.* 

* Hush! * said the other, with a sudden sternness. 

Some persons of importance had just come into the 
vestibule, talking and laughing as if life were gay. The 
voice of one of them was known to Camruddin. He 
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knew its owner to be Deyli Ferid Bey even before he 
heard the well-known expletive and saw the face of that 
eccentric notable. The group of careless ones came 
up the hall. As they were passing near the soldiers 
and their prisoner, Camruddin cried: *Efendim, help, 
for I am innocent! ’ 

The other fashionables took no notice of the bitter 
cry, but Ferid Bey stood still and faced the prisoner. 

* Kerata I' he exclaimed. * It is my simple country¬ 
man ! Of what, pray, do men venture to accuse this 
lump of guilelessness? . . . Answer me, you—the 
corporal only ! I would not be deafened.' 

To give still further emphasis to this command, 
Ferid Bey prodded the corporal gently in the stomach 
with his walking-stick. 

'Efendim, he is charged with the attempt to murder 
Sidik Pasha yesterday evening, as His Excellency was 
returning homeward in his carriage.’ 

' Ma sha’Uah ! A crime indeed ! A good fat crime ! ’ 
Ferid Bey turned and prodded Camruddin, inquiring,— 

' And what is your defence, my child ?' 

‘I have not seen His Excellency for the last three 
years. He is my patron, and my life is his ransom. 
He promised to befriend me when the war was ended. 
I sought to see him but they kept me back. Having 
heard how he escaped death yesterday, I went to-day 
to offer my congratulations. As I drew near the gate 
I was assaulted and made prisoner. Efendim, that is 
all I know about the matter.' 

'Good,' replied Ferid Bey. ‘Thou speakest truth, 
no doubt, but by misfortune I am not the judge, and 
there are some formalities to be fulfilled. Say, have 
you any witnesses?’ 
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'Allah is my witness, and the Commandant himself, 
efcndim. He knows me well, and has great love for 
me/ 

‘Ay, that is something,’ answered Ferid Bey, 'but 
unless you have a friend to speak for you, it seems 
improbable that you will see the Commandant/ 

Again the great one turned his point against the 
corporal, asking abruptly: 'Who are the accusers?* 

'Agents of the police, efendim. I heard them say 
they have no end of witnesses/ 

'They always have/ said Ferid Bey; 'may they all 
burst! ... In that case everything is possible. May 
Allah help you ! ’ 

The pious wish was thrown aside to Camruddin as 
the young bey hastened to rejoin his gay companions. 
The hope which had leapt up in the prisoner’s breast 
at sight of a face known to him was now extin¬ 
guished. 

‘He can do something for you, brother/ said the 
corporal; ‘for he is a near relation of the Commandant. 
If he will take the trouble/ was appended with a 
shrug. 

Camruddin remembered the contented state of 
mind in which he had set out that morning from the 
arbour of wistaria, which now appeared remote as 
paradise. He could not but contrast that happy 
freedom with his present plight. His thoughts retraced 
the whole road he had travelled from his native village; 
and fain would he have been transported to the wildest 
part of it far from this hell of madness and iniquity. 
His soul longed for the scent of myrtle on the mountain¬ 
side, the song of mule-bells on the valley road. Instead 
there came a harsh word of command, and he was led 
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into a room where many persons were assembled. In 
a dream, he heard the story of his crime recited circum¬ 
stantially and then confirmed by witnesses. Some of 
the circumstances were true, and after listening to so 
much evidence, he himself was half persuaded that 
the other circumstances which were new to him were 
also true; that he had done all that they related 
in a fit of madness or beneath some evil spell. Dazed 
and discouraged by the flood of eloquence, he was 
trying to collect his wits to meet the questions which 
he knew were coming, when every one stood up. The 
door had opened. His Excellency Sadik Pasha came 
into the room, attended by an aide-de-camp and Deyli 
Ferid Bey. 

'There stands the man who claims old friendship 
with your Excellency,’ said Ferid when the salutations 
were concluded and the door was shut. 

Sadik Pasha looked at Camruddin, whose heart 
stood still. Then he replied: * He speaks the truth/ 
and, traversing the room with quiet dignity, laid his 
right hand upon the shoulder of the prisoner. 'It is 
my chafish, Camruddin Agha, a brave, true man/ he 
said distinctly so that all might hear. 'Of what is he 
accused? I am his surety/ 

'He tried to kill your Excellency.’ 'He is involved 
in the New Turk conspiracy.’ 'He was heard by many 
witnesses, efendim, inquiring at the barracks for a 
certain officer, who is only too well known, and he 
was followed from the barracks to your Excellency’s 
house. When questioned by an agent he could give 
no proper reason for his presence in the town. He 
was seen, lurking near your Excellency's house, by 
several first-rate witnesses yesterday evening but an 
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hour before the crime, and several first-rate witnesses 
identify him as the criminal . . 

'Enough!’ exclaimed the Commandant impatiently. 
‘He wished to see me, it is only natural. He is an old 
friend, one of my chief supports in the campaign of 
Yemen. He saved my life on more than one 
occasion.* 

‘Efendim, all is as you say/ answered a voice in 
accents of despair, ‘but in that case the charge against 
a certain officer, who is but too well known, falls through 
for lack of evidence; and that would be a disappoint¬ 
ment to the Government. I entreat your Excellency 
to let things take their course.* 

Camruddin had courage now to look about him. 
With his General's hand upon his shoulder, he felt 
equal to his persecutors. 

He saw the faces round the table individually, and 
recognised among them the same Greek who had so 
feelingly expounded the abuses of the Government 
in the conversation after Deyli Ferid’s banquet at the 
wayside inn. Those faces brightened for a moment 
at the strong entreaty; but when the Pasha answered : 
‘What is that to me?* relapsed once more to gloom of 
disappointment. 

‘The man is innocent. I am his surety. If any one 
has claims against him, let him come to me.* 

The members of the court threw up their hands and 
rose with sighs, as men who see that things have passed 
beyond their power; and Camruddin was free. He 
went out with the Commandant, who, in the corridor 
looked at his watch and said,— 

‘Praise be to Allah, I have got you safe and sound! 
Now I must leave you. Go with the Bey Efendi. He 
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will take care of you until this evening, when I expect 
to see you at my house. Till then, in Allah’s 
keeping 1' 

And he walked off with his aide-de-camp. 

‘Now come and laugh with me, my soul/ said Ferid 
Bey. ‘I owe you twenty pounds bakhshish for this 
day’s work. Those cuckolds are for once defeated. 
May they all go blind 1 * 
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CHAPTER VI 


The sunlight and clamour of the city appeared strange 
to Camruddin as he came out of the Serai, feeling as 
one arising from the dead. A carriage with fine 
champing horses was in waiting. Ferid Bey said: 
' Up! * and Camruddin climbed hurriedly on to the 
box-seat indicated by the great man's golden-headed 
walking-stick. Thus high exalted he was carried 
through the town, the coachman shouting constantly 
to clear a way. 

The carriage stopped at last among the suburbs, 
before a garden gate which opened instantly. Servants 
came running out. Camruddin climbed down and 
stood aside respectfully, hoping to be dismissed. The 
arbour of wistaria was in his mind as a desirable resort. 
But Ferid Bey, alighting, pointed at him with that 
awful walking-stick, commanding: 'Go indoors!* 

' Istaghfaru'llah! ’ exclaimed Camruddin. ‘ After your 
Honour.' 

‘ Kerata ! ’ snarled the Bey with sudden rage, making 
as if to hurl the stick at him. ' Indoors, I say! And 
quick! You are my prisoner. Seek to escape and I 
will have you flayed alive.’ 

When Camruddin obeyed, he thrust the point of the 
stick into the middle of his back, and thus propelled 
him up the path to the selamlik. The victim of this 
rage, however, observing that the faces of the servants 
showed no consternation at this outburst, but rather 
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pleasure and a fond indulgence, judged that the rich 
bey's temper was not dangerous. 

Having shepherded his captive up some marble 
steps into a great reception-room, Ferid Bey flopped 
down on the divan and ordered sherbet. Through 
open windows came the scent of roses, with the coo of 
doves among the branches of the garden-trees. The 
softly modulated voices of the company did not disturb 
the atmosphere of peace. But Camruddin remembered 
it was Friday, and as the hour for noon-day prayer 
drew near, grew restive. At last he mustered up the 
courage necessary to ask leave to go. 

‘What ails you? Does our company displease you 
or are you tired of life?’ asked Deyli Ferid with a 
formidable frown. ‘Do you suppose the agents love 
you for this morning’s work? Or do you think that 
they are not afoot to do you injury? . . . No, you 
cannot depart. But we can lock you up! ’ 

‘Efendim, it is not for pastime that I ask. It is the 
day of congregation, and I would fain perform my 
prayer and hear the sermon. It was from respect 
that I desired permission to depart. I now ask leave 
to go together with your Excellency.’ 

Ferid Bey stared in pure amazement at the speaker, 
while a look of smothered mirth appeared on the 
attendant faces. He looked as if he would explode, 
but then thought better of it. ‘Good,* was the one 
word that he uttered after many gasps. But thence¬ 
forth he was restless, seeming irritable; and when the 
chant of the muezzin quivered in the still, warm air, 
he rose and stretched himself, exclaiming: ‘Hie to 
prayer I ’ Seeing dismay upon the faces of his followers, 
he added ‘Cuckolds t Am I not a Muslim?’ and cursed 
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them for a set of rotten atheists. Yet no one showed 
the least alarm, which seemed to Camruddin remarkable. 

Having perfected their ablutions, the whole party 
crossed the garden where a fountain chuckled, and 
went out by a postern to a quiet road in which the 
mosque was situated. The small white building was 
already three-parts full of worshippers. Ferid Bey 
sat down on the left of the last row and beckoned 
Camruddin to take his place beside him. He fidgeted 
a little during the long sermon; but, when the ranks 
stood up for prayer, Camruddin forgot his presence 
and all earthly things, remaining absorbed in his 
devotions some time after the remainder of the congre¬ 
gation had dispersed. When he arose, at last, he found 
the bey and his attendants waiting for him at the 
door. No word was spoken until they were again in 
the selamlik, when one of the companions chanced to 
sigh as if relieved. The great man turned on him, 
inquiring: ‘What has wearied thee?* 

The hunchbacked dwarf replied with a broad grin: 
‘Efendim, we are all heart-weary with suspense and 
grave anxiety, of which, praise be to Allah, we are 
now relieved.* 

* Kerata, rogue ! Explain thy meaning instantly! ’ 
‘My meaning is that through the whole length of 
the khutbeh we feared to hear your Excellency cry out 
“ Kerata ! ’* or “ May he burst.” 

At that the bey laughed heartily, and Camruddin 
began to feel affection for him. In the army he had 
come across such characters and found them good. 

The bey insisted on his captive’s sitting with him 
at the midday meal, which was set forth in the Frankish 
manner on a table raised so high above the ground 
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that everybody had to sit on chairs to get at it; and 
when the meal was over and the bey retired, the dwarf 
took charge of Camruddin, and in the garden told him 
of the bey's mad pranks: how, hearing of the way 
in which the tax-farmer of a certain district, in which 
he had estates, defrauded husbandmen, he asked the 
rogue to dinner, and defrauded him in precisely the 
same manner, of his food, in the presence of the Vali, 
the Na!b, the Mufti and a host of notables, to whom 
he afterwards explained the meaning of the play; and 
how, when the agents of the Government arrived to 
seize a learned man, his neighbour in Stamboul, by 
night, he, being warned of what was happening by 
the little daughter of the learned man aforesaid, armed 
his servants and repelled the agents in a way so comical 
that they had never dared to breathe a word of the 
affair; and many other merry doings which the dwarf 
retailed with fits of laughter at the mere remembrance. 

Then Camruddin received a summons to the private 
chamber of the bey, who, when they were alone together, 
thus addressed him,— 

* O son of Adam, at our first encounter, when you 
spoke of discontent among the soldiers and said you 
had an errand to a certain yuzbashi, and when I found 
you under guard at the Serai this morning, I judged 
you nothing less than a conspirator. But now, having 
observed you somewhat closely, I see you are no 
schemer, but the sport of circumstance. . . . Kerata ! 
Let me finish ! This is my advice: Forget the faces 
of the men who dogged you and the witnesses. Forget 
whatever you have heard or seen to cause bewilder¬ 
ment. By that I do not mean, forget completely— 
that would be impossible—but ask no questions on 
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the subject and, above all, never speak of it in any 
company. . . . Now, what have you to say? I see 
you bursting.’ 

* Efendim, it is in my mind to ask a question.' 

'Ask in safety!’ 

'Why did your Excellency choose to help me if you 
thought me guilty? If I had been guilty I should have 
deserved to die.’ 

'Aha ! you do not lack intelligence, my friend. Well, 
now, suppose two parties in dispute: on one side 
rottenness, ennobled by a few good men, and on the 
other, health, with the exception of a few bad indi¬ 
viduals, all this within the body of Islim. Which party 
would you choose?’ 

'The second surely.’ 

'Then make a further supposition: Suppose that 
from the side of health a good man or a bad man—God 
knows which!—assailed one of the good men who 
contend for rottenness, not aiming at the man but at 
the evil he defends; suppose the said assault to fail— 
no harm is done—and the assailant to be captured. 
Suppose that the bad faction can, through him, bring 
harm to other persons more important. Tell me, as a 
Muslim, would you seek to punish that assailant? 
Would you not rather seek to rescue him?’ 

‘Efendim, I should seek to rescue him,’ said Cam- 
ruddin. ‘Your Excellency speaks in allegory; that 
is understood. But how can my lord, Sadik Pasha, be 
compared to one upon the side of evil, seeing that he 
is a loyal servant of the Padishah ? ’ 

* Ah, there we come to facts and personalities. I 
cannot say. But think upon the matter, without ever 
speaking of it; take notice of the things around you. 
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reconsider your past life, and you will solve the riddle 
for yourself. You have been a sergeant in the army 
—that means something—and in these last days have 
suffered at the hands of spies. The faces of the persons 
who denounced you and their witnesses are known to 
you. Say: are they good or evil? * 

‘Evil, efendim.’ 

‘Yet to-day such men are numbered by the hundred 
thousand in the House of Islam—the country which 
was once the realm of happiness, the region of the Sacred 
Law. For any man who has intelligence or learning, 
for any man desiring progress or reform, for any man 
who cherishes the right of every Muslim to free opinion 
and free speech accorded by the Sacred Law, they 
blight existence. They are the slaves of all abuses, 
all corruption, and they are the darlings of our men 
of power. Is all that good or bad, I ask you?' 

‘Bad, efendim/ 

‘I have said enough/ 

‘It grieves me that your Excellency should dislike 
my patron/ 

‘ I dislike him! He is my maternal uncle and has 
been a father to me since I was a child so high! By 
Allah, there is no man dearer to me in the world. 
S&dik Pasha himself, were he to speak his mind, would 
say the same to you that I have said. He is not blind 
to their good purpose, though they try to kill him/ 

Camruddin flung up both his hands and murmured: 
*Ma sha’llah!' 

‘And now, since it is clear that you are not what I 
at first supposed, I ask you with most lively curiosity: 
What do you know of Arif Hikmet Bey? ’ 

Camruddin gave an outline of the story while Ferid's 
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face assumed a curious, gloating look. 'I still must 
see him/ he insisted, in conclusion. 

‘Be easy, you shall see him here to-morrow. And 
now I wager that you think I am a plotter, a man of 
earnest purpose under all my madness. That is not 
the case. I love the men too well to love the causes 
which set them by the ears. If for a time I side with 
either party, it is in a jesting way, for caprice or the 
love of mischief as to-day, in your case. My mind is 
indolent and cynical. I hate decisions which are not 
my own. Now go, while thou hast still some senses 
left, before my madness has bewildered you completely/ 

Camruddin then went back into the garden. It 
was not till after sunset prayers that Ferid Bey 
appeared again, inquiring if the carriage was in waiting. 
Hearing ‘Yes/ he ordered Camruddin to go with him 
to S&dik Pasha’s house. This time his guest sat in 
the carriage, facing him. For a long while they both 
were silent; then the bey exclaimed,— 

* I am a wretch! My being was polluted before I 
could think. I had a foreign tutor who made fun of all 
our ways; and then they sent me to a school of Frankish 
missionaries, whose teaching, though I scorned it, 
fouled my brain and muddles everything which should 
be clear for true believers. Rottenness and health 
seem much alike to me. I tolerate all kinds of men, 
but scoff at causes as no Muslim should. I feel ashamed 
in presence of a man like you/ 

* Istaghfaru’llah ! I was frightened of your Excellency, 
but now I know you for the best of men/ said Camruddin, 
and bending down he kissed the young bey’s hand. 
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Ik Sadik Pasha’s house, Ferid Bey gave Camruddin 
into the care of the now obsequious major-domo, while 
he himself repaired to the haramlik. The major-domo 
led his charge upstairs to a small sitting-room with 
window looking on a cypress grove, and left him 
there with the remark that he would tell the Pasha. 
The room was nearly dark though the remains of 
sunset still tinged the western sky—a streak of orange 
shading into apple-green beneath the blue of night. 
The cypress trees stood up like shrouded watchers. 
An owl was hooting, and, from farther off, by caprice 
of the wind, came now the city’s restless murmur, 
now the sighing of the sea. 

Full of the new ideas he had received that day, 
Camruddin fell into a reverie. It was a fact that much 
was wrong in the Islamic empire. The thought that 
men were striving for improvement, even to the death, 
now thrilled him like an inspiration. It gave him hope 
for the revival of Isl&m, for which all Muslims prayed. 
The sad and shameful things which happened daily 
in the empire were all against the teaching of the 
Sacred Law, they were the product of ambition, lust 
of power and man’s oppression in the realm where 
God alone was rightful King. All this appeared to 
him as he recalled the guarded words of Ferid Bey, 
though at the time those words were uttered he had 
failed to grasp their meaning. As he looked across 
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the dusky garden to the western glow, he had the 
vision of new life for all mankind. The voice of Sadik 
Pasha saying 'Bring a light I' recalled him. A negro 
servant in white raiment came, bearing a lamp. The 
Pasha followed in the servant’s shadow. 

'Peace be upon thee. Pray, sit down, my soul!' 

Camruddin tried to kiss his patron’s hand, but could 
not, for that hand was laid upon his shoulder firmly. 
'Now, tell me all that has befallen thee since last we 
met. I sought for thee in every comer of Arabia.* 

'Efendim, I was invalided at Hodeydah. Thence, 
by the kindness of a merchant I was sent to Suez, 
where, feeling better, I became attached to an Egyptian 
bey, with whom I had the honour to perform the 
pilgrimage. And then'—he shrugged—'I journeyed 
home " on Allah’s mercy,” as the saying goes.’ 

The Pasha sat upon a sofa with one foot tucked 
under him, his elbow on his knee, his chin supported 
on his hand. He was a man of sixty, but without 
infirmity, his figure still elastic and his eye alert. A 
dose-clipped beard and massive curled moustache 
gave dignity to his demeanour under the severe red 
fez. 

'A pity thou didst leave the army,* he observed 
reflectively. ‘Thou wouldst have made a useful officer, 
with some instruction.' 

He frowned a little, keeping silence for some time— 
a silence which his visitor did not presume to break. 
A servant, bringing in refreshments—coffee, water, 
and a pile of sweetmeats, on a finely-wrought brass 
tray, inlaid with silver—made diversion. A little girl 
of nine or ten years old appeared behind him in the 
doorway. 
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'Come hither, Simiehl’ the General cried. ‘It is 
my youngest daughter/ he explained to Camruddin. 
‘She always comes exactly at this hour to say good¬ 
night to father., Come hither, sugar-lips, and make 
obeisance to Camruddin Agha. Kiss his hand. And 
now a curtsey in the Frankish manner! Aferin, 
efendim! ’ 

He put the pretty child between them on the sofa, 
and held her there while she devoured three sweets 
which he picked out for her; then kissed her fondly 
on the brow and bade her run to nurse, a smiling 
negress who appeared that moment in the doorway. 
Alone with Camruddin once more, the Pasha said,— 
* I am distressed and much ashamed to hear the story 
of thy sufferings, though Allah knows they were not 
of my willing. After my promise given on that morning 
I ought not to have let thee go away from me. The 
words of gratitude I spoke in that abominable sandy 
wilderness made me thy guardian/ 

‘Efendim, it is not to be remembered. Allah knows, 
the words were far beyond my merit. The public 
honour was reward enough/ 

'I promised before Allah and all men there present 
that, if we both returned alive into the Guarded Realms, 
I would care for thee as for a child of my own house, 
and would give to thee a child of my own house in 
marriage. That vow has been incumbent on me ever 
since. A girl attendant upon Leylah Hanoum, by 
name Gulraaneh, is of marriageable age. I have 
already spoken to her mistress upon thy behalf, that 
she may ascertain the disposition of the girl herself. 
If she consents, then I, as thy adopted father, provide 
a dowry of one thousand pounds—one half of which 
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I pay in cash to thee, to give her a position some degree 
above the common. Is this acceptable?’ 

'Efendim, may the Lord of Right reward your 
goodness! . . . I make thanksgiving. . . . What is 
man to say? . . .’ 

‘Then come again to-morrow evening, and, if all 
goes well, we will then execute the marriage contract 
before witnesses.’ 

‘Efendim,’ began Camruddin, and hesitated. 

‘Efendim?’ questioned Sidik playfully. 

‘Efendim, this young lady will be my superior in 
education and refinement. She is used to luxury. I 
cannot in a day prepare a dwelling worthy of her, nor 
can I in a day improve my manners and behaviour.' 

‘Claim thy bride when it pleases thee. All that I 
demand is that the marriage be secured by law as soon 
as possible. If that bullet had not missed me yesterday, 
I should have gone to my account with this debt 
undischarged. That is the third attempt to kill me 
which has failed by Allah's mercy. It will not be the 
last, for they must kill me; I myself perceive it. My 
death is necessary for the purpose which they have 
in view. I myself make it so by standing forth against 
that purpose, when it would be easy for me to play 
double and avoid offending them. On both sides it is 
an affair of conscience. I blame nobody. To die is 
easy when the mind has rest. And I would sooner 
perish at the hands of noble-minded dreamers than at 
the hands of vulgar rogues.’ He seemed for a moment 
to be talking to himself, forgetful of the presence of 
his visitor. Remembering that presence suddenly, 
he smiled and said: ‘To every man his kismet—Allah 
is greater I' 
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‘The man who could take aim deliberately at your 
Excellency is far from noble-minded,’ exclaimed 
Camruddin. 

‘Who knows?’ replied the General with a shrug. 
‘Thou knowest how in war brave, honest men, who if 
they met in peace would be sworn brothers, kill each 
other of necessity, without malevolence. It is like 
that in the secret strife at present raging in this province. 
Some are for change and some for the existing order, 
yet both are for Isl&m, and both—I do believe it—for 
the Padishah. Both recognise that there is something 
wrong, and both are heart-sick at the fallen state of 
this great empire, beleaguered by the Christian powers 
as by a pack of wolves. They lie around us with their 
tongues out, waiting for us to die. The only chance, 
as it appears to some of us, of prolonging our existence 
is to feign decrepitude, to cultivate the symptoms of 
approaching dissolution in much the same way that 
a beggar trades on his infirmities. I think reform 
would be the signal for the final onslaught; but others 
—good men, too—believe that it would change the 
enmity which now surrounds us to sincere goodwill. 
. . . But here I talk to thee of things uninteresting/ 
—Camruddin made a gesture of denial—‘All that I 
truly wished to say was this: There is a chance that 
they are right, and I am wrong. Allah is greater 1 
Time alone will show. I cannot call the men who seek 
to kill me scoundrels, because my own son holds the 
same opinions, and I have talked with him and know 
that there is nothing base in his ideas. But men in 
power, even the worst of them, are not perhaps such 
• malefactors as they think them. So-and-so is governor 
of somewhere; he takes gifts from every comer, a most 
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wicked man ! But does he take the money for himself? 
Is it not rather for a retinue of relatives and poor 
retainers for whom he is, by custom, called upon to 
make provision. These—and there may be hundreds 
of them—praise his name. The custom rose in days 
of great prosperity, and now, in leaner days, it still 
prevails. How can one human being break away from 
it, and earn reproach from those dependent on him? 
It is very hard. And there are other cases—but I 
weary thee/ 

'No, by Allah/ replied Camruddin enthusiastically. 
‘It is the best instruction that I ever had/ 

‘Thy marriage then is for to-morrow night, if all 
goes well. When that is settled, my debt paid thee, 
I shall be clear of earthly obligations and prepared to 
die. Here comes my nephew, Ferid Bey, to take thee 
from me. A good lad though a lazy. Thou art safe 
with him. Praise be to Allah, who restored thee to 
me !* 

As Camruddin sat in the carriage facing Ferid Bey 
during the homeward drive, he felt as if he had emerged 
from some religious ordeal. His mind was opening to 
new and wonderful ideas of life, without an effort, as 
buds open to the sunlight when their hour has come, 
the hour known only to Allah; and he was hushed in 
contemplation of the miracle. As luck would have it, 
Ferid Bey was silent too. 
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Next morning Camruddin was lying in the shade of a 
great mulberry tree conversing with the hunchback 
dwarf and other members of the household, when a 
eunuch, coming from the women's quarters, called to 
him by name. He was slow to move, for it was pleasant 
in that isle of shadow amid blazing sunlight, screened 
from the sun's blue fire by layer on layer of leaves and 
snowy bloom. But as the summons was repeated and 
the eunuch drew no nearer, he rose at length, exclaiming 
‘ Bismillah !' 

*A veiled one asks a favour of thee,* said the eunuch 
for his private ear. 

* Mercy! * And what is her demand ? * said Camruddin. 

'Merely that thou wilt follow her a certain distance 
as far as to a lane which runs beside the mansion of 
the Commandant Pasha, in order that a maiden may 
behold thy likeness and take note of it. Come now 
into the house—it is my master's order—that we may 
make of thee a sight provocative of love’s disease.* 

Half an hour later Camruddin came out again, 
elegantly clad in clothes provided by the bey, washed, 
brushed, and perfumed, but exceedingly self-conscious, 
with the sense of being some one new, as yet untried. 
The household, taking pride in his appearance, wished 
him well. Outside the gate a figure shrouded in black 
charshaf waited. It moved as he appeared, then 

stopped to see if he was coming, beckoned, and moved 
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again with shuffling gait. He followed with a wildly- 
beating heart. The road, with country carts drawn 
by gray oxen, and people in all kinds of raiment in 
them, appeared now a blur, and now appallingly 
distinct before his eyes. Never in his life before had 
he experienced such shyness. 

Not until his guide had led him past the gate of 
Sidik Pasha’s house and reached the turning next 
beyond it did she let him overtake her. A narrow 
alley ran between high garden walls down towards 
the cypress trees of a great cemetery. A latticed window 
of the Pasha’s mansion overhung it, and a little farther 
down the lane a fig-tree grew against the wall. The 
shrouded figure pointed to the tree, while from behind 
the veils there came the voice of a self-satisfied old 
woman, saying: ‘Now, my lamb, be good enough to 
walk down past that lattice on the farther side until 
thou comest to that fig-tree, then return. Step out 
with ease, and yet not hurriedly; with dignity, and 
yet with sprightliness. Look up when passing by the 
window, that one who hides behind the lattice may 
behold your face; and in so doing smile in such a 
manner as to show your teeth completely. Praise be 
to Allah they are white and small and none is missing. 
Return in the same manner. .1 will meet you.’ 

Camruddin began to do as he was told, feeling 
intensely solitary, shy, and foolish. 

‘Very pretty!’ the old woman shouted after him. 

He looked up at the window with the exhibition of 
his teeth. It occurred to him as more than possible 
that there was no one there, that the old woman was 
a joker who was making fun of him. But when, having 
gone up to the fig-tree, he returned, he heard soft voices 
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and even fancied he could catch a glimpse of girlish 
forms within the lattice. The hag was standing under¬ 
neath it listening. At his approach the talk was hushed. 
The crone said,— 

‘Good. And now, my lamb, my pretty ruffler, it 
is the lady’s will to see you run. Run to the corner 
and back again. Run as you would run to save your 
love from danger.’ 

Camruddin hesitated for a moment. Then he ran. 
On his return there was a cry of ‘Bravo’ from the 
lattice. 

‘Now jump as high into the air as may be.’ 

Camruddin waited to recover his breath, then made 
the leap demanded. 

‘Now, hop upon your right foot as far as to that 
stone and back, preserving balance.’ 

Camruddin obeyed, now grinning broadly. He 
heard giggles. 

‘Now on the left foot likewise.' His instructress 
seemed but to repeat the orders which she heard from 
one concealed within the lattice. 

* Now, stand on one leg, stretch out one arm sideways, 
the other upwards, and see how long you can preserve 
your body’s balance.’ 

Camruddin assumed the posture, but at once re¬ 
linquished it. The giggles had become a silvery peal 
of laughter. To the old woman’s cry of ‘What is this? * 
and ‘ Persevere, my lamb 1 ’ he answered : * It is finished. 
I have shown enough,’ in tones a little gruff with 
indignation. 

At that a voice within the lattice cried : * Behold his 
anger! The anger of my lord! That is the best of 
all t Tell him, Kalfa, that I shall do just what I like 
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with him, that if I tell him always to stand on his head, 
he must obey me.' 

'You hear, ravisher of spirits,' said the crone to 
Camruddin. 'What do you say in answer to the Spring 
of Life, the Food of Hearts.’ 

' I say it is no bargain. She examined me for half an 
hour; but I have not seen her. The bargain would be 
all one-sided. I reject it.' 

‘Believe in the Unseen. It is a Muslim’s duty.’ 

With the words a wicket in the lattice opened showing 
him a roguish face, which made a quaint grimace at 
him, then disappeared. 

' Oh, fie ! What boldness ! ’ chided the old woman. 

Camruddin stood entranced, deprived of thought 
and movement. All the blood in his body seemed to 
have rushed to his head, and yet his lips were 
parched, his throat was dry. He breathed with 
difficulty. 

As he stood there panting, feeling fit to swoon away, 
the wicket in the lattice once more opened and a hand 
and arm like ivory peeped out, to be at once withdrawn. 
The wicket closed again. A flower of no uncommon 
sort but sweetly scented—a yellow gillyflower—lay 
at his feet. He picked it up and pressed it to 
his lips. 

‘Thou art in luck, my lamb,' croaked the old servant, 
who, as if to show the farce was at an end, had thrown 
the veil back from her shrivelled face and twinkling 
eyes. ' Laughing, laughing, go, and laughing, laughing, 
come again. Be sure that there is some one here whose 
eyes will brighten at thy coming.’ 

She led the lover back to the main road, where at 
the comer, he gave her with kind words a present, as 
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the eunuch had instructed him to do; and, sped by 
her blessings, found his own way back to Ferid Bey's 
kiosk. The solemnising of the marriage contract in 
the evening was, by comparison, a dull affair, and 
tantalising to the bridegroom, who desired his bride, 
because he knew it might be months ere he could claim 
her honourably. 
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That morning Ferid Bey, when riding through the 
town, had called at a coffee-house—an open shed built 
out on piers over the sea—and there inquired of the 
proprietor for news of Arif Hikmet Bey. The man 
scooped up imaginary dust with his right hand, and, 
laying it to lips and brow, replied,— 

‘ Efendim, he was here last evening, and I expect him 
here again at noon to-day/ 

Ferid produced his memorandum-book, tore out a 
leaf, and laying it upon the cover, stood for a moment 
gazing meditatively at the gnat-like dance of sunbeams 
on the sea, the pencil point between his lips, before 
he wrote:— 

‘A messenger has come from Basri. Says the horse 
is not worth buying. As it was you, not I, who thought 
of buying him, I suggest that you interrogate the 
messenger, efendim.—Ferid/ 

He read the message over carefully. The first sentence « 
only was of meaning; the others he had added merely 
to mislead unlicensed persons who might chance to 
read them. There were many professional inquisitors 
about, who took an almost proprietary interest in 
anything to do with Arif Hikmet Bey. The passers-by 
upon the sunny quay looked innocent and careless, 
but any one of them might, that minute, in his heart, 
be wondering what Deyli Ferid could be writing on 

his notebook, and whether some one might not be 
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prepared to pay for knowledge of that writing. The 
words which he had written seemed enough. He 
folded up the slip of paper and presented it to the 
taverner, with strict command to place it in the 
bimbashi's own hand. 

The bimbashi received it an hour later, when he 
came into the tavern with some friends of his. Having 
read the words he held it crumpled in his hand, keeping 
up conversation with his brother-officers for several 
minutes till suddenly he recollected something that 
he had forgotten at the barracks. There was a row 
of empty carriages near the comer of the quay, of 
which the drivers offered him their service loudly; 
but he passed them by, turning another comer ere 
he thought it wise to hail a passing araba. And 
then his first instruction to the arabaji was to drive 
in a direction opposite to that of Deyli Ferid’s kiosk, 
at which, however, he arrived, eventually, with less 
delay than might appear from this account of his 
proceedings. 

This Major Arif Hikmet was a great conspirator. 
Having espoused conspiracy, in the first place only as 
a means to an end, he had come in time to love it for 
its own sake, just as some men who enter commerce 
in the hope of fortune become enamoured of the work 
of money-making. Like all the educated young men 
of his day, he had come under the influence of European 
literature, and had been impressed by its humanity. 
Six months of service under an English Inspector at 
Monastir had strengthened this impression, and con¬ 
vinced him of the sincerity of England’s wish for 
Turkish progress. Imbued, like all his Muslim country¬ 
men, with passionate devotion to his country and his 
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faith, which in his mind could not be separated, he 
felt a burning shame in the perception that Christians 
now controlled the world upon a plan which Christianity 
could neither claim nor comprehend, since it was 
based on reason; but which Isl&m could have reclaimed 
and elevated by giving it religious purpose and a soul. 
The Christians of the West had thrown off superstition 
and adopted the religion of humanity, a godless faith 
without coherence or stability. What prevented them 
from turning to Isl&m? Simply the lethargy, the lack 
of progress, which they saw among the Muslim peoples 
of the earth. A great example of Isl&mic progress was 
required, and where could it be shown if not in 
Turkey? But Turkey was made helpless in the grip of 
tyranny. In the name of Allah, therefore, for the good 
of all mankind, that tyranny must be destroyed. 

It was astonishing how many of his comrades held 
the same ideas; astonishing how eagerly the same 
ideas were welcomed by the people everywhere. They 
appealed to every ardent Muslim as the truth from 
God. They gave the vigour of new hope to men who 
had long fought despairingly. The so-called fatalism 
of the people was mere hopelessness, a product of 
the despotism; it was fast dispersing. The Muslim 
people deemed it wrong to strive for selfish ends. The 
only way of public effort open to them had been service 
of the tyranny, which seemed the sole defence of the 
Isl&mic world against the hordes of Christendom, whose 
strength and overwhelming multitude had brought 
despair! But now another way of public effort was 
discernible, and it was true Jehad. When that was 
realised, the losses of the realm, the people's sufferings 
appeared the just reward of men who, having the Coran 
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for guidance, had let bad customs enervate the Muslim 
realm. And the punishment from God for their wrong¬ 
doing appeared a promise of God’s help if they did 
right. The Western Powers were justified in hatred 
of the despotism; they were not really hostile to Islim. 
When the despotism was abolished and they saw the 
people bent on progress, they would give up their 
displeasure and befriend the Turks. 

The bimbashi, Arif Hikmet,held these views religiously, 
and was prepared to give his life for them at any moment, 
aware that life which is not risked for Allah's service 
is not the kind of life which can survive the grave. A 
merciful and genial soul originally, he was relentless in 
pursuit of his ideal aim, and, if in that pursuit he met 
with treachery or cowardice or any kind of meanness, 
he was cruel. For a sword-thrust or pistol-shot he 
bore no malice, nor did he blame an adversary for 
employing guile. But personal ambitions, private 
spite or calculation, and mere venality revolted him. 
He gave his deadly enemy the choice of weapons, but 
killed the hireling spy as one would crush an earwig. 
He was a man of pleasant manners and polite address, 
and bore the reputation of a zealous officer. His chief 
fault was that he was very proud. 

When he sauntered into Ferid Bey’s selamlik, and 
sitting down on the divan undid his sword-belt, there 
happened to be several persons in the room. Within 
two minutes they had all departed except Camruddin. 
The master of the house, who went out last, informed 
him : * I leave the messenger with you alone. He will 
not tell me all the story, having promised Basri to 
convey it to you only.’ 

’Well, my friend, and what hast thou to tell me?’ 
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Inquired Arif Hikmet loftily, when he and Camraddin 
were left alone in the great airy room. 

He listened to the story, frowning heavily, and 
sighing ‘Allah! Allah!’ under his breath. 

‘And now, my soul, go out and ask the bey efendi to 
return and speak with me. Thy story gives me much 
to think about. I offer thanks for thy devotion, which 
shall be rewarded,* was his only comment. 

* Istaghfaru’llah ! ’ answered Camruddin as he obeyed. 
‘I did it as an act of charity, and it has brought 
reward/ 

Arif Hikmet champed his heavy blond moustache, 
and frowned perplexedly till Ferid Bey returned. Then 
he exclaimed, 'A messenger! Where can I find a 
messenger who is not likely to arouse suspicion? By 
this unlucky accident to Basri they now know all our 
usual methods of communication. I need a trusty 
man to go to Resna—a fedal. I, personally, am beset 
with spies. Five times have I had to change my 
lodging in a month. Every creature who approaches 
me is under surveillance. Were I to send a soldier he 
would be examined in the train, for Allah knows all 
soldiers are suspected. Basri Bey assassinated! Our 
despatches seized! * 

‘You forget that I am not of the initiated,’ chuckled 
Ferid Bey. 

‘This is no time for joking,’ answered Arif Hikmet 
crossly. ‘You are my friend, and I am asking your 
advice, in earnest, on a matter of extreme importance/ 

‘What think you of my simple Camruddin?’ asked 
Ferid Bey. 

‘That man? . . . an honest fellow, good enough. 
He is the man, it seems, who sought me at the barracks. 
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My orderly considered that he was perhaps a spy and 
so, to tell the truth, I hid from him.' 

'As little of a spy as I am. They were after him. 
They dogged him from the barracks, where he went to 
ask for you, up to the house of my respected unde, 
Sadik Pasha, who is his patron, having known him in 
the Yemen wars. You and my unde were the only 
people in the tity whom he wished to see. A curious 
conjuncture, is it not? . . . When an attempt was 
made on Sadik Pasha’s life, this person, going to his 
house next morning to inquire, was seized by these 
same spying gentry and arrested. The case looked 
black against him—and against you, too, my soul, for 
the spies were able to show plain connection between 
him and you—when I saw him waiting under escort 
in the hall of the Serai and, hearing him protest his 
innocence and say that he was well known to my unde, 
I brought my unde down to look at him. Sadik Pasha 
has a real affection for the man. He made the tale* 
bearers look foolish, and at once released him. His 
position now is good, for he is known to be in favour 
with the Commandant; and, in fact, to-night he will 
be married to a damsel of my uncle's house. . . .' 

* Praise be to Allah ! ’ said the bimbashi distractedly. 
'But where on earth am I to get a messenger?' 

‘Have I not told you?’ answered Deyli Ferid, with 
a grin. 
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When Camruddin came out from Sidik Pasha’s kiosk 
after the ceremony of the marriage contract, it was 
late at night; but Ferid Bey informed him there was 
something further to be done before they both went 
home to seek repose. The carriage took them down 
into the city, of which the main streets were still fairly 
crowded. It stopped before a cate full of noisy music, 
which they entered. The bey exchanged salutes with 
persons sitting at the tables, but did not stop to speak 
to any one. He traversed the large room and went 
out at a farther door which one, who seemed to be 
upon the watch, held open for him. Then by a corridor 
he came into another street—a narrow alley, dark and 
empty, featureless except for the long strip of starry 
sky above, like a rich awning stretched above a rubbish' 
pit. A few steps and he turned into a narrow doorway, 
where he was challenged by some unseen person and 
replied in whispers; and Camruddin kept ever at his 
heels. 

They stumbled up a flight of stairs in semi-darkness; 
then came a landing faintly lighted, then a second 
flight, and then a second landing upon which a lamp 
set down upon the ground was burning dimly. A lady, 
veiled, stood guard before a door. She greeted Ferid 
Bey as an acquaintance, which shocked Camruddin, 
who thought it shameful that a Muslimah should be 
abroad so late at night, quite unattended. He began 
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to fear lest Deyli Ferid had beguiled him to some 
place of sin. 

The lady, after speaking with the bey in whispers, 
knocked three times upon the door. Camruddin 
caught a glimpse of a revolver in her small white hand, 
which somehow reassured him on the score of virtue. 
But to see a lady thus employed as doorkeeper dis¬ 
tressed his soul. He thought what would have been his 1 
feelings if she were his bride. When the door opened 
he followed Ferid with reluctance, fearing some indecent 
sight, but found himself in presence of a grave 
assembly. 

The room was furnished only with a divan round 
the walls, on which at intervals five men were seated, 
four officers and one civilian. The last was a broad- 
faced man with square, clean-shaven chin which he 
kept stroking as if in conjuration of a beard—a man 
of singularly level gaze and rather scornful look, who 
wore his fez pressed forward on his brow. Of his 
companions, Camruddin took note of Arif Hikmet Bey 
and one of quiet mien whose cloak concealed his rank, 
which Camruddin judged from the precaution to be 
elevated. 

‘ This is the man,' said Arif Hikmet Bey, when greetings 
had been finished, indicating Camruddin, who then 
became the object of all eyes—to his embarrassment, 
for he was unaware of any reason for such preference. 

‘But will he go?' asked the civilian sceptically. 

‘ I answer for him,’ replied Ferid Bey. ‘ It is a simple 
errand. . . . Camruddin Agha,' he cried, *1 need a 
messenger to go to Resna. I pay expenses and give 
ten pounds Turk on your return.’ 

‘To hear is to obey,' said Camruddin, in Arabic. 
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'A man of education!* some one murmured, in 
accents of surprise. 

‘Nay, by your leave, efendim,* put in the civilian 
earnestly. ‘The errand cannot be so simple, since the 
messenger must carry documents. He must know 
something of the business which we have in hand— 
enough at least to realise its great importance.’ 

‘I beg to disagree with you, my soul,’ said Ferid. 
*1 can imagine the effect which realisation of the great 
importance of an errand would have upon a simple 
creature like myself. It would inflate or else unman 
me. In either case my manner would invite inquiry. 
And Camruddin Agha and I are much alike in character.’ 

’Allah forbid 1 ' said Arif Hikmet, with a grin. 

The civilian then raised an objection to Ferid’s 
further presence in the room. ‘The rest of us are bound 
together by an oath which he has never taken. He 
makes a jest of all our doings. I have heard him. If 
our meeting is of great importance, as I judge from 
the personalities assembled, he has no business here.’ 

’He furnishes the messenger,' said Arif Hikmet Bey. 
And there ensued a long discussion, which at one 
moment threatened to grow angry; but in the end it 
was agreed that Ferid Bey could stay. 

The officer whose rank was hidden by his cloak then 
spoke for the first time. He took no notice of his 
colleagues, but addressed the messenger,— 

’Camruddin Agha, you are a Muslim, you have been 
a soldier, and you would take up arms again, at any 
time, if enemies attacked our country. You are not of 
those who shrink from danger, preferring their own 
comfort to the public good. Say, is that true?’ 

‘It is quite true, efendim.* 
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‘You know what Power is our relentless enemy, 
what Power has always been the enemy of progress.* 

‘Russia, efendim.* 

‘What Power of Europe was our friend till lately, 
what Power has always been the friend of progress, 
what Power is still the most beloved among us?* 

‘England, efendim/ 

'Well, England, seeing our corruption, has despaired 
of us. The King of England meets the Russian Czar 
up there in the north. They both agree upon a plan 
for our complete destruction, regarding us as quite 
unworthy to exist. How can we escape complete 
destruction when former friends and foes unite against 
us? Only by some immediate action which shall make 
it known that the Turkish nation is alive and bent on 
progress, that we abhor the Government’s corruption, 
and have not sunk to the condition of unthinking slaves. 
When that is known, then England will draw back 
from Russia and befriend us. Do you understand?’ 

‘Eyvet, efendim.’ 

‘The time has come to act. We want a messenger, 
and you have been commended to our notice as a 
worthy man. But we will not let you go in ignorance 
of the tremendous import of your errand, nor of the 
danger you will run by undertaking it. You will carry 
papers which every servant of the Government would 
give his eyeballs to possess. If your purpose is dis¬ 
covered they will drag you to the nearest karakol,and 
there use every means to make you tell the story of the 
whole conspiracy. You say you do not know it: they 
will not believe you. You will be tortured, and then 
shot or hanged. You see that clearly?’ 

‘ Eyvet, efendim,’ answered Camruddin, continuing 
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his steadfast gaze into the speaker's eyes, which gave 
him confidence and peace of mind, together with a 
growing exaltation, as if the fire of faith which glowed 
in them had power to kindle like a burning-glass. 

'And still you go upon the errand?* 

‘By Allah Most High!' 

‘Thou art my brother! Come, let me embrace 
thee! 1 

The officer arose and put his arms round Camruddin. 
As he did so the cloak slipped partly off his shoulder 
and revealed his rank as that of a field-marshal. He 
replaced it quickly. 

‘Well, then,’ said Arif Hikmet Bey, ‘that much is 
settled. He will go to Resna. From thence the orders 
will be passed through all Albania. The messenger 
will start to-morrow by the train which leaves at the 

third hour- But no, he cannot; he must have a 

tezkereh!' 

A tezkereh, or passport, was required under the 
despotism before a man could go from town to town 
in Turkey. Thus the authorities could keep control 
of every movement. 

‘I always make a point, myself,' said Ferid Bey, 
‘of travelling without a tezkereh. I am by nature 
fond of talking with all sorts of people, and I find the 
lack of one a never-ending source of conversation with 
policemen, soldiers, secret agent 9 , and their sort— 
persons who would not otherwise address a word to 
me. I pay a fee into their private pockets, with the 
result that they approve my surreptitious mode of 
travelling. Camruddin Agha, let me tell you, is no 
common messenger, being, in fact, a favourite of the 
Commandant.' 
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“The Commandant no longer, more’s the pity!* 
murmured the cloaked officer. ‘He is a good man, 
Allah knows, they may replace him by a miscreant.’ 

Camruddin was startled by this interjection, of 
which he would have liked to ask the meaning. But 
as no further reference was made to Sadik Pasha, he 
speedily forgot his curiosity, in thought of matters 
which concerned him much more nearly. 

*1 can procure a tezkereh, but not in time for him 
to start to-morrow morning,’ the civilian said. 

‘The day after to-morrow will be soon enough,* 
said Arif Hikmet. ‘But he must go then, tezkereh or 
no tezkereh. If we postpone his going further it will 
be too late.’ He whispered then to Ferid Bey, who 
rose and left the room. 

‘Well, then, there is nothing more to say,* said the 
cloaked officer. ‘He will receive the written message 
that he has to carry at the railway station, after he has 
passed the barrier. ... Be ready, brother, to receive 
a paper from an unknown hand. If anybody asks 
your business say you are going to buy goats at Resna, 
and name Mehmedoghlou Abb&s, a farmer.* 

‘Avoid his house, however, for he is a time-server,* 
put in an officer, who had not spoken until then. A 
murmur of approval hailed the warning. 

‘Go to the barracks in the manner of a lounger; 
enter into conversation with the soldiers. Shall I tell 
him the words now?* 

* Yes,’ murmured the civilian, and the others nodded. 
All were now standing ready to depart. ‘Learn well 
the words that I am going to teach you, and swear 
by your own life and Allah's mercy not to reveal their 
hidden sense to any one, for they are words of power. 
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The man among the soldiers there at Resna, who 
answers you correctly, is a brother. You can trust him 
with the knowledge of your errand. But confide in 
no man till you have received the proper answer. 
The man who gives it will conduct you to an officer, 
to whom alone you will deliver the despatches. Give 
not the word alone, which might arouse suspicion, but 
use it in a sentence as it were by accident. The counter- 
word will be given in like manner. Now tell me what 
you have to do ! * 

Camruddin repeated his instructions accurately. 

‘Excellent 1 * said his tutor. ‘Now, I give the words. 
Pay dose attention. The word which you must say 
is “ Union," and the answer " Progress."* 
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Camrudmn had looked forward to his interview with 
the bimbasbi, Arif Hikraet, as the termination of the 
errand with which Basri Bey had charged him; after 
which he would be free to give the whole of his attention 
to the business dearest to his heart, the work of pre¬ 
paration to receive his bride. Instead, within a few 
hours of that interview, he found himself entangled 
in a vast conspiracy, and bent upon an errand still 
more dangerous than that from which he had so ardently 
desired relief. And yet his mood was jubilant. His 
soul exulted in the very danger. He remembered his 
sensations at first setting out upon this journey, how, 
when he turned for a last look at the house beside the 
flowering orchard, he had experienced a thrill of awe 
as if the hand of fate was on him. From that time 
forward, as it seemed, he had been under guidance, 
strongly impelled towards some purpose quite unknown 
to him. And now the nature of that purpose was 
revealed. He was to help, however humbly, to restore 
the glory of Islam. Alive or dead, a happy future 
was in store for him. 

Such pleasure, in the prospect of so perilous an 
undertaking, must seem absurd to those who do not 
know how great a volume of enthusiasm, thirst for 
education, and desire for progress, how great a longing 
for the friendship of the West, was kept imprisoned 
by the Turkish despotism. A race as disciplined as it 
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was vigorous did not complain. The Christians of 
the country, who had special privileges which saved 
them from the worst part of the tyranny, complained; 
the Muslims never. The latter fought the battles of 
the Padishah as in old days; but without rapture, 
as men entrapped fight on despairingly. Now hope 
had come again. A sense of health renewed was in 
the people. There were reviving voices in the air: the 
sky was full of reassuring portents. The pent-up 
energies of thousands were set free, and with but one 
direction. The glory of Islfim was not a mere remem¬ 
brance. The triumph of Islam was yet to come. 

Camruddin had caught a spark of this enthusiasm 
from the lips and eyes of one whom it possessed so 
utterly, that many people looked upon him as inspired. 
And it had lighted up the world for him. That lady, 
standing guard before the entrance of the council- 
chamber, the sight of whom had shocked him at the 
time, now thrilled his memory. At the great moments 
of Islamic history, women came out and fought beside 
the men. The slim, veiled figure, grasping the revolver, 
stood for the true Jeh&d to which all ties were sacrificed, 
commanding him to put away his heart’s desire. 

In this exalted mood, on the day following his 
acceptance by the secret council, he was sitting in the 
garden, surrounded by the children of the bey efendi, 
who kept asking for more stories of the Yemen War, 
when some ladies of the household came in sight at 
modest distance. They called the children to them 
and rebuked them, telling them not to persecute good 
Camruddin Agha when he had business. Camruddin 
was going to protest that he was far from busy, when 
he saw a black-veiled phantom beckoning to him 
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from the shrubbery. The ladies of the house were 
clad in white. He recognised the same old woman 
who had led him to the bride’s inspection, and his 
heart beat fast and loud as he obeyed her signal. The 
ladies of the house had gone away again. The old 
woman waited till he came in earshot of a whisper,— 

‘The Long Meadow, one hour before sunset!’ then 
fled ungainly as a frightened hen. 

Camruddin looked about for some one to resolve 
the questions which her message left unanswered in 
his mind. He spied the hunchback dwarf reposing in 
the shade of the selamlik wall. 

‘In kindness, tell me. The Long Meadow 1 Where 
is that? By what road does one go to it?’ he asked 
politely. 

The other yawned and stretched himself. He said: 
‘You know the karakol? Proceed in that direction, 
but at the comer by the oak-tree, take the other road. 
It is a place of concourse in the evening. Any one 
will show you.’ 

Camruddin thanked him for the information and 
set out at once. As there was still some time to spare 
before the hour appointed, he went first to the tavern 
bowered in wistaria, remembering that he had not yet 
told its friendly owner of the favourable turn in his 
affairs. But the day was Sunday, and the bower was 
the resort of Christians who sat there drinking arak 
with their women—a disgusting sight; beholding 
which he stayed no longer than was necessary to apprise 
his friend of his good fortune and remonstrate with 
him for dispensing alcohol. The taverner replied,— 

‘It is not my affair. The Ghiaours come hither on 
their feast-days for the view they never look at; and 
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a Christian pays me so much weekly for the right to 
sell to them abominations. His traffic is quite separate 
from mine. His stock-in-trade is in the other comer.’ 

Camruddin was not contented with this explanation, 
but as it was the tavern-keeper's business he made no 
reply, but asked his way to the Long Meadow. 

It was a run of grass much trodden, and worn bare 
in places, bordered by old trees, its slopes commanding 
a fine view of Mount Olympus and the sea. At the 
moment when he first beheld it, it was brilliant as a 
flower-garden, being covered with a crowd in many- 
coloured clothing. Women completely veiled in white 
or black or mauve sat in still groups or walked about 
sedately. Men moved in separate troops. Children 
ran in and out among them, flying coloured kites 
which hovered overhead like monstrous butterflies; 
and on the edges of the pretty concourse there were 
booths devoted to the sale of toys and light refresh¬ 
ments. The voice of singing and the thrum of lutes, 
the rub-dub-dub of children's little drums, was in the 
air. The evening sunlight held the picture like a gem. 

Camruddin walked about the meadow, then sat down 
apart. He thought: 'I have been sent here for no 
purpose. My lady is a tease. It is her pleasure to 
befool me. She gave the hag the message to torment 
me for her own amusement, to see how much I would 
endure from her, just as she tried my patience by 
making me perform fool's antics when I came beneath 
her lattice. She may be present in this crowd, observing 
me; I cannot tell. If I behave as one in search of 
somebody, she and her companions will be pleased 
and so prolong my ordeal. But if I seem indifferent, 
she will reveal herself. Oh, when shall I obtain her 
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for my own, to punish her deliciously for all her games 
at my expense?’ 

Lighting a cigarette, he smoked serenely. Some 
children, playing near, had trouble with a kite. He 
had set it flying gaily for them and was watching it, 
when a small group of veiled ones passed quite close 
to him. One of them said: * His love is in the sky. 
He has no eyes for daughters of this earth,* and there 
was silvery laughter. 

The lover was at once alert from head to heels. His 
eyes pursued those women, looking for a sign, but none 
was given. He could not tell from which of the four 
gliding forms the voice had come. He was perhaps 
deceived in thinking that he knew the voice. How 
should he recognise a voice which he had heard but 
once? 

Once more he walked about the meadow, waiting 
for a sign. The time appointed was long past. The 
light grew rosy, and the shadows deeply blue. It might 
well be that she had brought him there only to prove 
her power. Or it might be that she wished to show 
him to her friends. In any case he had stayed long 
enough; he would depart. As he came on to the road 
above the meadow, some veiled ladies were getting 
into two closed carriages, disputing gaily as to who 
should go in which. One of them, stepping back, 
came close to Camruddin, so close that he inhaled her 
perfume. The movement seemed quite accidental, 
and so he thought it till she spoke. 

* The rose is sweet at sunrise where she blooms beneath 
the cypress, like true love which smiles at death.’ 

The words were uttered just as if she were reciting 
poetry. But, as she spoke, she turned in his direction. 
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and he could feel her eyes intent upon him through 
the gauze. 

He had sufficient wit to feign unconsciousness, but 
his heart beat so as to confuse his brain and dim his 
sight. When he again beheld the landscape clearly, the 
girl was gone ; the carriage which, no doubt, contained 
her was fast disappearing in a cloud of dust. 

He had walked a good part of his way before the 
meaning of her words grew plain to him. 

Where do roses bloom beneath the cypress-trce except 
in cemeteries? There was a cemetery near the house 
of Sadik Pasha, and somewhere in it, doubtless, was a 
place where roses bloomed. There he must be at sunrise 
on the morrow. 

Without a conscious purpose his feet changed direction, 
leading him towards the dwelling of his bride. Passing 
the entrance, he was hailed by the Albanian janitor, 
who told him news which took his breath away. The 
Pasha had been ordered to Stamboul by telegraph. 
He would depart by the first steamboat on the morrow. 
The ladies and the household were to follow as soon 
as all the necessary arrangements could be made. In 
consternation at these tidings, Camruddin went in and 
craved immediate audience of His Excellency. After 
a time of waiting he was shown into the upper chamber, 
with window looking on to cypress-trees, which had 
been the scene of all his interviews with SfLdik Pasha. 
He found the General seated at a table strewn with 
papers, in company with Hamdi Bey, his aide-de-camp. 

‘Your visit gives me pleasure,' cried the Pasha 
heartily. ‘ Had you not come I should assuredly 
have sent for you to say farewell. I am recalled; 
I see you know the news already. The terms of the 
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command are highly flattering. Our august master 
learns with deep concern of the attempt to kill me, 
and would remove a trusted servant from such dangers. 
But I suspect intrigue. The order comes so timely to 
prevent my doing something which I meant to do, 
and which other people, who dislike me, knew I meant 
to do. I seem to hear those others whisper to our 
sovereign lord: " That S&dik Pasha is too easy-going, 
too indulgent. He grows old. See, he remains inactive 
while the province which he is supposed to govern 
has become a hornet's nest." And all the while they 
know that I have grasped the trouble as no other 
Commandant could grasp it without months of work. 
It is evident that there are persons of high influence 
who do not like my efforts to stamp out conspiracy.' 

The General seemed to have grown ten years older 
in the hours since Camruddin had last set eyes on him. 
He added: ‘I am disappointed, I confess it—ay, and 
angry, though, Allah knows, my anger is mere folly. 
I go to safety, it is true. I may be honoured with 
some safer post. But think, my soul, how you, a 
soldier, would feel, supposing, in the middle of a fight 
in which you had the hope to beat your adversary, 
anybody—even angels—were to pounce on you and 
bear you off to safety and preferment! Would you 
not come near to burst with indignation?* 

Camruddin smiled at the comparison, as did the 
aide-de-camp. But Sadik Pasha, with his hands spread 
out in demonstration, looked from the one to the other 
seriously and said : 'That is how I feel.' 

Camruddin shed tears at parting from his benefactor, 
whose hand he kissed repeatedly with deep respect. 
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The trees, the silver-gray kiosks with dark red roofs, 
the garden walls, and here and there a dome as white 
as ivory with tapering minaret beside it, dreamed of 
night, and wore a sleepy look, although the sky was 
coloured, when Camruddin walked down the hill by 
S4dik Pasha's mansion towards the wood of cypress- 
trees which was the cemetery. At the moment when 
he stepped into the sacred grove a sudden deepening 
of the shadows told him that the sun had risen. Under 
the ancient trees, tall, narrow headstones, higher than 
a man, inclined this way and that with the disorder 
of a natural undergrowth; and at wide intervals some 
little cubic building with a dome stood forth among 
them, marking the burial-place of a reputed saint. 
Here and there a group of loose-robed figures flitted 
silently, for it was the hour when men and women 
love to commune with the dead and meditate upon 
the mystery of life renewed. The glance of sunlight 
on some stone or tree-trunk shone like a gem amid 
the gloom; and at the end of every vista winked the 
sapphire sea with coloured craft afloat upon it, in full 
sunshine, the emblem of a full, exultant life. 

The vastness of the shady cemetery daunted Cam¬ 
ruddin, who knew not which direction he should take. 
On every side he caught a glimpse of women gliding 
phantom-like or standing still among the gravestones. 

But nowhere were there any roses that he could descry. 
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Perhaps the rose his love had mentioned had been 
metaphorical. Perhaps the speech he had heard 
possessed no meaning. Perhaps the speaker had not 
been his love at all. 

In doubt of everything he sauntered on thinking at 
any rate to pass the time until the hour drew near 
when he must start for Resna. At last, in a small 
open glade, touched by the sunlight, he caught the 
scent of roses, and beheld a little thicket of them sur¬ 
rounding a small mausoleum the dome of which was 
finely ornamented with mosaics. Two white-veiled 
women sat upon the threshold of the tomb. Even as 
his glance fell on them they both rose. One of them 
beckoned to him and then moved away, pointing to 
the other as the proper object for attentions. He 
stood confronting a white statue of which the drooping 
head betokened shyness, and the shrinking pose a 
half desire to run away. The silence growing irksome, 
he said softly : ‘ Efendim, here I am at your command ! * 

‘ How sweet the perfume of these roses! ’ was the 
trembling answer. 

Camruddin assumed a boldness he was far from feeling 
to reply: * Gul-raaneh is far sweeter to my thinking/ 

The word Gul-raaneh means a kind of yellow rose. 

‘ Gul-raaneh grows in royal gardens, not in cemeteries. 
You do not know me. You know no more than that 
a girl spoke in your hearing yesterday of roses and the 
cypress-tree, of love and death—a shameless creature 
thus to speak before a stranger and use such talk to 
cloak immodesty.’ 

‘I know much more than that/ said Camruddin. 

‘Impossible!’ she laughed. ‘For whom then do 
you take me?’ 
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‘You are my bride, Gul-raaneh.’ 

‘Your bride ! Ma sha-’llah ! Then you do not know 
your bride! You make that claim to every veiled 
one who will heed you. You are nicely trapped this 
time, for you are wasting all your honeyed wiles on 
an old woman.’ 

‘Your age is twenty years, no more.' 

‘A lot you know 1 And if I were your bride, what 
do you think would be my feelings now I know that you 
will follow any light-of-love who speaks of roses?’ 

‘I would not follow any woman who did not belong 
to me,' said Camruddin. Her fencing had, however, 
raised a doubt in him. ‘You are Gul-raaneh H&num, 
well I know it,' he replied, but with so much less con¬ 
viction that she laughed outright at him. ‘If you are 
not,’ he added vehemently, ‘depart at once. I am no 
libertine, and only one is mistress of my thoughts at 
present. Vouchsafe your name.’ 

‘For you I am the rose beneath the cypress,’ she 
replied maliciously. ‘ You insist that I must call myself 
Gul-raaneh; so be it! But is it true that you would 
never follow any other woman, even if she were as nice 
as I am, and invited you?’ 

‘It is quite true, efendim.* 

‘O paragon of virtue I' sighed the lady. 

* If you are not my bride, as I imagined, I ask leave 
to quit you,' added Camruddin, offended by her 
mocking voice. 

‘You think I brought you hither for a naughty 
purpose. Suppose that I am in distress and need a 
champion.' 

‘No lady in this guarded country needs a stranger 
for her champion, unless perchance she be imprisoned 
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wrongfully. She has her rights secure before the law. 
The Cadi of the city is her champion. She has but to 
make known her wrongs to him. . . . Hanum Efendim, 
I am but a simple man, a Muslim; I deal not usually 
in poetic speech, nor have I any taste for love's 
intrigues. I deemed you one who now by law is joined 
to me, and so I kept the tryst. . . . But I am not a 
fool. I perceive clearly that you do but play with me 
for your amusement. Therefore with your permission 
I will take my leave.' 

‘Nay, go not yet, and not in anger, my two eyes. 
There are still so many questions I desire to ask you. 
What if this bride of yours—whom you have never 
seen—should prove upon acquaintance to be very ugly. 
Would you still regard her as the only woman in the 
world ? ’ 

‘Assuredly, if I did not divorce her!' 

‘Ah, ah ! You would divorce her for her looks, poor 
creature!' 

‘No, that I should not,* answered Camruddin— 
‘ provided that they were not frightful. Let her but be 
good-natured and soft-spoken—I ask no more, being 
a simple man. I do not claim the moon nor yet a star.' 

‘Good,’ said the lady, ‘and this bride whom you 
have never seen; why then do you not claim her and 
behold her? Is she still a child that you refrain from 
taking her?' 

‘She is of age, efendim, but she has been used to 
luxury, being a member of a noble household. I must 
provide a dwelling suitable for her. She is refined, 
coming of such a house. I must improve myself before 
I claim her, lest she scorn my manners.' 

‘Tell me your name,’ the lady exclaimed suddenly. 
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'My name is Camruddin, the son of Mehemed/ 

'And mine is Gul-raaneh of the house of Arab S&dik 
Pasha. I find thy manners not too rustic, soul of mine. 
Rather, thou hast a cunning and a courtly tongue/ 

'Praise be to Allah I' 

'Thou givest praise to Allah for a thing which may 
be ugly and ill-natured?' 

'No, but because a lady who has charmed my soul 
by voice and speech and perfume is now lawful to 
me/ 

'But I am loud-voiced and ill-natured, and as ugly 
as a little toad/ 

'I listen and I learn that ugly words are fair that 
fall from thee/ 

'All my companions say that I am ugly as a rainy 
day. Am I so ugly? I cannot judge myself.' 

She raised her face-veil for a moment, and half 
turned away, then, as she let it fall again, she 
sighed,— 

*1 must be going. My companion beckons/ 

There was silence between them for a while, and 
then she whispered shyly,— 

'Have no fear, my soul. Thy bride is not the hard, 
disdainful creature of thy thoughts. Here, take this 
rose.' She tore a rosebud from the thicket. 'Thou 
layest it to lips and heart, a common rose, no different 
from all the others. Why? Because my hand bestowed 
it. So will it be with all that comes from thee to 
me/ 

So saying, she moved off to join the other woman, 
who called out to Camruddin,— 

'Your eyes have brightened, bey efendim 1 They 
light up the grove/ 
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Camruddin lingered in the cemetery long after the 
two white-veiled forms had disappeared. He sauntered 
to and fro among the tombs in dreamy ecstacy until 
he suddenly remembered that the time wore on, and 
he was pledged to start that morning on an expedition 
of some danger; when he retraced his steps to Deyli 
Ferid’s house. 
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Before the wicket in the booking-office of the railway 
station, Camruddin found a noisy, surging crowd of 
people struggling to buy tickets, already maddened 
by the fear of being late, although it wanted fifty 
minutes of the time of starting. Each, fighting with 
his neighbours in the hope to get a ticket, helped the 
congestion which seemed likely to be permanent. 
Camruddin, at the sight of such a tumult, gave up 
hope. But at a word from Ferid Bey, the hunchback, 
who had come down in the carriage with them, flung 
himself into the crowd and, by dint of shouting out 
his wish and pressing forward, obtained a ticket in a 
little while. 

At the door which led on to the platform stood a 
gendarme in a white, black-braided tunic, light blue 
trousers, and tall scarlet fez, demanding tezkerehs. 
At sight of Deyli Ferid Bey, the face of this official, 
which had been severe, relaxed its gravity. He sprang 
to the salute, and then, when Ferid Bey held out a 
tezkereh for his inspection, indignantly repelled it, 
waving the whole party onwards in the manner of a 
host with honoured guests. 

Out on the platform Camruddin implored the bey 
to give himself no further trouble upon his account. 
But Deyli Ferid took no notice of the request. He 
made the hunchback summon an official of the railway, 

who bowed before the bey, and said, ‘Efendim?’ 
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‘Is your high personality the protector of the train?* 

* Eyvet, efendim.' 

‘Then do a kindness which will earn my heartfelt 
thanks. Take care of this good man, who is not used 
to travel on the iron road. At his destination kindly 
see him past the barrier, explaining to the sentry that 
he is an honest man well known to you, belonging to 
the house of Arab Sadik Pasha/ 

With that he made a present to the guard, who 
answered,— 

‘It is a command, efendim/ 

Nor did Ferid's kindness end with that injunction. 
He made the hunchback buy a bagful of pistachio nuts 
and a supply of bread and hard-boiled eggs for Car- 
muddin, and stood beside the door of the second- 
class compartment despite the agonising protests of 
the latter, to which his only answer was,— 

‘It is my duty.’ 

‘How can your Honour have a duty towards me? 
All that you do is condescension, and it is too 
much.* 

* In saying that it is a duty, I but state a truth, and 
now I see the person destined to relieve me/ said the 
bey at last. *1 have been waiting here to give you 
your credentials, without which you would miss the 
object of your journey/ 

A soldier, pushing through the crowd of relatives 
and friends of travellers which filled the platform, 
handed to the bey a letter, which he passed to Camruddin 
just as the engine whistled and the train began to 
move. Camruddin, in his excitement and importance 
had been prepared to start without his message. He 
had quite forgotten it. A blush of shame for his 
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forgetfulness discoloured his last glimpse of Deyli 
Ferid and the hunchback and all the crowd of people 
on the platform, waving hands. This small humiliation 
at the outset was, however, of good omen, the mood 
which courts disaster being self-conceit. 

He placed the letter safely in his bosom and then 
took notice of his fellow-travellers, who were all 
companionable. One, an Albanian, had a splendid 
voice, and charmed the way with songs of his own 
mountains to the accompaniment of a one-stringed 
lute, played by his brother, a young lad who hung 
upon his every word. Two modest merchants travelling 
to Monastir, a khdja, and a Christian from the Serbian 
marshes, who told stories of the villainy of priests and 
monks and all such ‘cattle'—his own word—the prices 
which they charged for absolution, the way they palmed 
off donkey’s bones as holy relics, and many other tricks 
which edified his Muslim hearers. These were the 
other occupants of the compartment. There was talk 
and laughter to beguile the journey. The guard was 
as good as his word. At every station, he came to the 
door of the compartment to see how Camruddin was 
getting on, giving the latter consequence in the eyes of 
his neighbours. At every station there were persons 
selling mulberries and nice sour plums provocative of 
strange grimaces, and water slung in earthen pitchers 
to the back and poured over the shoulder of the vendor 
with a sidelong bow. ‘Sweet water,* or ‘Pine mountain 
water,' or ‘Water from the glen of roses,' was their cry; 
for in a land of water-drinkers the water of some districts 
is renowned as wine is in a land of wine-bibbers. These 
water-sellers did a roaring trade, for almost every one 
upon the train drank deep at every station. The day 
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was blazing hot, and dust mixed with the grit of engine 
smoke induces thirst. 

Camruddin, in the intervals of conversation, looked 
out at the ever-changing landscape as the train 
meandered up into the hills, with here dark-green of 
forest, here the blue of some deep lake under a cloudless 
sky. It was not the first time that he had travelled by 
the iron road, but it was the first time he had been 
sufficiently at ease in travelling to look around him 
with such keen enjoyment. This compartment, where 
he lounged, was vastly different from the trucks into 
which they packed poor soldier-men. And this was 
but ikinji (second class). There was birinji (first class) 
also on the train—compartments like a casket made 
for holding jewels. And some compartments, closely 
curtained, were reserved for women, the shrill voices 
of their inmates being heard at every halt. Everything 
had been arranged with nice convenience and propriety; 
the train possessed a cheery whistling voice; the guard 
watched over all like a proud father. The spice of 
danger in the expedition was a source of energy to 
Camruddin, making his mind alert to notice trifles, 
and filling him with a sense of joyous life. He felt 
quite sorry when the train stopped at the station short 
of Monastir, at which he had been ordered to alight. 
The guard spoke for him to a soldier who was on the 
platform, with the result that he passed out without 
the slightest difficulty. 

Going to the adjacent village, he there spent two 
hours in bargaining for the hire of a mule on which to 
ride to Resna. It was late in the afternoon when he 
set out upon the mountain-road attended by a ragged 
lad, who acted as his guide, but whose chief business 
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was to keep the mule in sight and bring it back 
again. 

After an hour or so they reached a village, where the 
lad proposed that they should sleep, because, if they 
pursued their way, the night might overtake them in 
wild places where the road was hard to trace. There 
was an inn at which, after a frugal meal of bread and 
olives, they lay down on the ground with other way¬ 
farers, the guardian of the mule taking the precaution 
to tie the spare end of its head-rope round his wrist. 

Camruddin arose before the dawn. He wakened 
his companion, and they both set out again. About 
the fourth hour of the day they came in sight of Resna, 
in its smiling vale beside the stream which flows into 
the lake of Prespa, which was flashing like a mirror in 
the sun. 

Descending to the plain they came at length to a 
made road beneath an avenue of poplar trees beside a 
singing stream, along whose banks sat white-veiled 
women, washing clothes. There Camruddin dismounted 
and discharged his guide, who, at the sight of unexpected 
bakhshish, called down blessings on his head. The 
boy went on into the town to bait the mule and rest 
it before returning to his village. Camruddin sat 
down beside the water for a moment to collect his 
thoughts, taking the papers from his bosom to make 
sure he had them. Then he arose and walked into the 
town. 

Out of the open country he passed suddenly into 
a labyrinth of narrow markets with scraps of awning 
hanging bat-like overhead, crowded with all sorts of 
people—men in turbans, high-crowned fezes, kalpaks, 
multifarious raiment, and women in striped veils of 
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divers hues. Arriving at a mosque he had a mind to 
enter and make up his arrears of prayer before proceeding 
farther; but as he was on the point of doing so he saw 
a face well known to him within the gateway, and 
quickly turned away. 

It was the spy Khalil, last seen at Saloniki, the man 
who had so nearly brought him to destruction on a 
lying charge. What was he doing in this country 
town, far from the seat of Government, the source of 
pay for such as he? Praying that the rogue might 
not have seen him, Camruddin hastened to the barracks. 
The sight of his old enemy had made him anxious to 
bear the letter to its destination instantly. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


As Camruddin was squatting by the barracks-gate 
beside an ombashi with whom he had just made acquain¬ 
tance, the town and valley became filled with joyous 
trumpeting. The garrison was marching back from 
exercise. Tears of emotion sprang into his eyes as the 
exciting strains grew louder and the head of the column 
came in sight, the troops advancing with a gallant 
swing. The trumpets shrilled out a triumphant air. 
The drum beat time beneath their exultation, like a 
solemn thought. 

‘Observe the officer who walks in front upon the 
right/ murmured the ombashi. ‘He is the man to 
whom I shall conduct you presently/ 

The speaker sprang to attention and Camruddin, 
from force of habit, did the same, as the dust-stained 
troops swung by into the yard. When Camruddin 
had come up to the gate ten minutes earlier, and in 
his salutation had inserted an unusual word, this 
ombashi had given the concerted countersign, and after 
that said nothing till the troops returned, smoking a 
cigarette and blinking at the sunlight dreamily. After 
the troops had been dismissed, he whispered ‘Wait P 
and went inside. 

Camruddin waited philosophically, squatting by 
the wall, a little troubled by the thought of that 
accursed spy. After perhaps an hour the ombashi 
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returned, paused in the gateway to bestow a careful 
glance to right and left, and then said: 1 Come, my 
soul!' 

He led the way across the dusty square, in through 
a doorway, down a whitewashed passage, where 
soldiers jostled one another round the place of washing; 
then up a staircase, also thronged with soldiers, to the 
upper story, and along a corridor which had a row of 
windows upon one side and a row of doors along the 
other. Some of the men they met put questions to the 
ombashi, who answered with a name which was beloved 
of these inquisitives, to judge from their contented 
smiles at hearing it. Camruddin, accustomed to the 
ways of soldiers, gathered that he was on his way to 
see a general favourite—an impression which he found 
it hard to reconcile with the appearance of a tall, 
bewhiskered major, sitting writing at a table in a room 
severely neat, who struck him as the very model of a 
martinet. This personage looked up a moment from 
his writing when Camruddin was brought in by the 
ombashi, and nodded to the latter, who at once with¬ 
drew, shutting the door behind him. Camruddin was 
thus left alone in presence of the officer, who, after 
bidding him sit down, continued writing. 

Laying down his pen at length, the major fixed his 
eyes upon his visitor and said: 4 You have a message 
for me, is it not so?’ 

Camruddin delivered up the packet which had been 
entrusted to him. 

The officer undid it, and began to read. 

For quite ten minutes there was perfect silence in 
the room, excepting for the rustle of the papers as he 
turned them over. Then he sat back and fixed his 
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eyes once more on Camruddin who, under that inspec¬ 
tion, dropped his gaze respectfully. 

‘You do not know the contents of these papers?* 

‘I do not know a word of it, efendim.’ 

‘Yet you knew that they were dangerous to carry.* 

‘So I was told, efendim.’ 

‘Allah reward you, brother. You are a brave man.’ 

‘I do not think I ran much risk, efendim.’ 

‘You are a friend, I am informed, of Ferid Bey, the 
son of Zia Pasha. Is he well?’ 

* Praise be to Allah! ’ answered Camruddin. 

The officer then shouted for the ombashi, who must 
have waited at the door, for he appeared immediately, 
and told him : * Take care of this man, who will remain 
with us a day or two.' 

And that was all the interview. Yet Camruddin, 
as he went out, felt that a signal honour had been 
done to him; and the ombashi appeared to think so, 
too, for he made much of him, calling him dearest 
brother and walking with him hand in hand across 
the square. 

The ombashi took leave of absence for the day, 
upon the strength of the command laid on him to take 
care of Camruddin. They sauntered in the town and 
the surrounding country, remarking upon all they 
saw, with that fresh gaiety which marks the birth of 
friendship between men still young, as if they saw 
things newly through each other’s eyes. 

The discovery that both were hajjis, pilgrims of 
Mecca, made a bond between them. The ombashi’s 
name was Hasan, he came from Trebizond, he was 
thirty years old. When he heard that Camruddin had 
been a chaush in the army, he seemed to think it quite 
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miraculous until informed that he could read and 
write, which quite explained the matter to his thinking. 
*1, too, begin to read and write a little,* he informed 
his new-found friend. ‘Niazi Bey—that officer with 
whom you spoke—gives lessons to all those who wish 
to learn. He is a pious man—Allah reward him! 
There is none like him in the world for discipline; and 
yet he is not churlish like so many who are strict. 
He speaks little and he seldom speaks a word of blame, 
a look suffices; but praises freely when a man deserves 
it. And praise from such a man is worth the having. 
He is the terror of the Christian bands throughout 
this province, having crushed them quite. Yet even 
they bear no ill-will to him, but if they have a just 
complaint refer it to him. Few of the rich and great 
are servants of Allah as he is. Most of them become 
enclosed in pride like silkworms.* 

‘You say truly,* answered Camruddin. 

Late in the afternoon they went into a cookshop, 
and Camruddin paid for a pilaf of pigeon-meat, which 
they discussed together. They were about finishing 
the savoury dish when Camruddin gave a start and 
muttered,— 

* I seek refuge in Allah 1 * 

Hasan inquired: *What ails you, brother?* 

* I saw an enemy pass by—a spy. I think he saw me.* 

* A spy 1 What kind of spy? Say quickly, brother! * 

Camruddin told the story of his past acquaintance 

with the man in question, which Hasan interrupted, 
saying,— 

‘This is serious. A headquarters spy in Resna at 
this juncture 1 There must be leakage of instructions 
somewhere. Our business is to stalk that man and 
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capture him. If it is you he seeks, do you engage him 
in any kind of talk and lead him towards the barracks. 
I will meet you. My present business is to warn Niazi 
Bey. Now watch the street and tell me if you see that 
spy again/ 

Camruddin answered: 'There he is. The man 
in the white dust-cloak talking to the sweetmeat- 
seller/ 

'I will not hide from you that we may have to kill 
him. But first we have to ascertain that he has no 
confederates/ 

‘Well, shall I call him to us?* 

‘Nay, I know not. Wait a minute. Let me think! 
—I must not go too far in this without authority— 
Ay, call him hither. You and I are chance acquaintances. 
You are a spy as he is. I am an informer. While you 
are talking with him I will leave you. But do you 
keep him here till I return; or if he will not tarry in 
this place lead him towards the barracks/ 

‘Good/ said Camruddin. He stepped to the front 
of the eating-house and, smiling at the man in the white 
dust-cloak, cried: 'May your evening be prosperous, 
efendim! * 

The spy seemed startled, but he crossed the way 
and came to Camruddin, saluting almost humbly. 

‘May your honoured evening be prosperous/ he 
cried. ‘Wallahi, I could not be sure that it was you 
until you gave the sign, or, if it was indeed yourself, 
that you would deign to recognise me. Allah knows 
how I have longed for an occasion to ask your pardon 
for that most unfortunate mistake/ 

Up to this point the man's demeanour was disarming. 
He went on to ask: ‘What business brings you here? * 
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and with the question a slyness crept into his smile. 
‘Again it seems you have an errand to the garrison?* 

‘By no means/ answered Camruddin. *1 came here 
seeking a relation whom I have not seen for years. 
I happened on this ombashi, a former comrade, with 
whom I have been chatting for an hour.* 

The spy then shrugged as if he thought the matter 
not worth arguing. He changed the subject, asking: 
‘When did you arrive?' 

‘To-day, efendim.’ 

‘And when will you depart?* 

* To-morrow, in sha’llah ! ’ 

The ombashi here asked permission to depart, taking 
affectionate farewell of Camruddin. 

The moment he was gone, the spy unmasked. He 
drew a stool up close to Camruddin and whispered : 
‘You are here on behalf of Sadik Pasha, is it not so? 
Why hide your business from me when we come from 
the same camp, although there may be some small 
matter of ill-feeling since your patron has been ousted 
from the post of Commandant ? I can sympathise with 
his displeasure at some people's conduct. By Allah, 
in his place I should have washed my hands of the 
whole business; I might even have gone over to the 
other side, for vengeance. It surprises me to find that 
he still takes an interest. . . . But why withhold 
things from me? I know everything.’ 

‘I do not think that likely,' murmured Camruddin. 

* Well, now, listen ! The King of England meets the 
Czar at Reval. They make a project detrimental to 
this realm, some people say. Those people wish to 
overthrow the Padishah, and set up a republic, as if 
their overthrowing monarchy would please the King 
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of England or the Czar! It is certain that some order 
of extreme importance went forth yesterday—or, 
Allah knows, it may have been the day before—what 
say you?' The spy kept eager watch upon his hearer’s 
face. 

‘I say all that is nonsense. I know nothing.' 

’You will not tell me anything, as once before. 
Beware, I say. Remember what befell you! * 

'Do you remember 1 Another such mistake might 
cost you dear!’ 

'I have no wish to quarrel with you, but you are 
annoying. Why keep me in the cold? I could assist 
you. Be not of such a selfish nature ! Be a comrade ! 
This place is not convenient for a quiet talk. Come, 
let us walk together and survey the town.’ 

‘In which direction go you?’ 

‘Faith! I care not for an hour.* 

‘Then let us go in this direction.’ And they walked 
together slowly towards the barracks till they met the 
ombashi returning. 

'A safe man,’ said Camruddin. 

The spy's face brightened. He looked really grateful 
for the confidence. Camruddin added : * I have found 
out something, and I seek for proof. Say, have you 
any helpers in the town? We need a score of hands.* 

‘Alas, I am alone, efendim.’ 

This last was spoken in the hearing of the ombashi, 
who said as one in full possession of the matter: 
‘Then we must wait till night. I have got leave of 
absence.' 

The three turned back again into the town. The 
spy, in friendly company, became so amiable that 
Hasan whispered that it was a pity he had got to die. 
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When it was dark they took their captive to a lonely 
place and there informed him that his hour had come, 
but gave him leave to pray two rekaas, to make all 
things comfortable. It then appeared that he was not 
a Muslim, for he feared death, becoming frantic at the 
prospect, whining shamefully. It made the necessary 
execution horrible. Hasan despatched him, and they 
hid the body in a dust-heap. 
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CHAPTER XV 


Camruddin spent that night beneath the shelter of a 
public fountain on the outskirts of the town; and the 
ombashi, to his surprise, stayed with him. When he 
asked the reason, Hasan answered simply: * I have 
orders/ 

They rose at dawn and went together to the mosque. 
Camruddin's devotions were of the accustomed length, 
but Hasan's were unusually prolonged. When Cam¬ 
ruddin inquired the reason for such supererogation 
he was told: * To-day is Friday. I must miss the 
noonday prayer. Moreover, there is work before us 
which may keep me in the field for many days/ 

‘Tell me one thing truly, O my soul! Am I, in any 
sense, a prisoner?* 

‘A prisoner? My soul, that is absurd!’ said Hasan, 
with a touch of indignation. ‘A friend detained for 
safety in a friendly way is not in any sense a prisoner/ 

‘Until when am I detained?* 

‘You will be free to leave us ere the sun shall set 
again, though Allah knows my hope is you will 
choose to stay with us/ 

Camruddin felt relieved. His errand being now 
accomplished, his wish was to return to her he loved, 
on whom his thoughts had run through all the night, 
preventing sleep. 

His worship ended, Hasan sent a servant of the 

mosque to fetch some food, on which they breakfasted 
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together with the messenger, beneath the doister. 
While they were thus employed a sound of military 
music filled the air, announdng that the garrison was 
marching out. Camruddin glanced inquiringly at 
Hasan, who smiled and said: * It is not our affair. We 
have our orders.* 

A little later, when they were alone together, he 
explained,— 

‘They go against a foe who has no real existence. 
It is a ruse of Niazi’s, to employ them in the wrong 
direction.’ 

Camruddin was not inquisitive, feeling content to 
loiter in the shade beside his friend, telling his beads 
and lazily observing the play of pigeons on the sunlit 
pavement round the fountain of ablution. This idleness 
continued till the call for noonday prayer trilled forth 
from the adjacent minaret. Then Hasan scrambled 
to his feet and whispered : ‘Come!’ 

‘But it is sin to turn our backs upon the call,’ pro¬ 
tested Camruddin. 

‘The call to prayer is the appointed signal. Come 
with me.’ 

The barracks-yard was quite deserted when they 
reached it, but just outside its precincts near a hundred 
men, most of them in civilian dress, stood waiting, 
and others from the town arrived continually. An 
officer, passing between the waiting groups, unnoticed, 
as it seemed, entered the square. It was Niazi. There 
must have been some signal, although Camruddin did 
not perceive it; for suddenly the idlers moved of one 
accord. They also passed into the square and formed 
in ranks. ‘ Keep beside me ! * said Hasan, in the ear of 
Camruddin. * You are to come with us an hour or two 
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upon the road: that is the order. And after that you 
will be free to go your way if you desire to leave us, 
which God forbid, for this is true Jih&d.’ 

The armoury was broken open by command of 
Niazi Bey, and rifles were distributed, two to every 
man excepting Camruddin and a young Christian 
priest whom Camruddin first noticed in this distribution. 
Hasan explained: ‘ He is a hostage, but no harm will 
come to him. The sister of a great Bulgarian bandit, 
whom Niazi punished, came to Niazi yesterday for 
justice. A band of Serbs have carried off her child. 
Niazi promised, with the help of Allah, to restore him 
to her. Therefore he takes this Serbian priest along 
with us. Henceforth the nations must give up their 
wickedness. They will soon learn, in sha’llah l * 

There was some delay, the cause of which was not 
discernible, but Hasan said that their commander 
was engaged in writing a receipt for the munitions 
taken; and then the men fell in as if by instinct, 
formed fours, turned left, and marched out in good order 
from the town of Resna while most of the inhabitants 
were still at prayer. Camruddin kept close beside his 
friend, the ombashi. 

Soon they were climbing up the western hill, following 
in single file a winding path which traversed a dense 
undergrowth of scented shrubs with here and there a 
group of forest trees. 

* There are some here who do not belong to us,’ Hasan 
told his friend. ‘They fell in because we did, knowing 
nothing of the business, just like sheep. Niazi must 
have noticed. He sees everything.’ 

The burdened men kept halting on the uphill road 
to wipe their foreheads. Niazi cheered them on with 
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pleasant words, though he was carrying no less a weight 
than they were. He clapped the Serbian priest upon 
the back approvingly for shouldering a pair of rifles 
like the rest. 

On a green summit which commanded a majestic 
view of lakes and mountains, forests, fields, and villages, 
and three fair towns, another band of forty men awaited 
them—volunteers from Persepe, as Hasan whispered. 
Here a halt was called. The men piled arms, loosed 
belts, and flung themselves upon the ground, plucking 
the grass and looking out over the sunny land. Some 
lighted cigarettes. Their chief, after some conversation 
with the officer from Persepe, came and lay down 
among them. Having given time for their repose, he 
said: ‘My children, listen! Most of you know the 
reason of our coming forth, but some are here in 
ignorance; so I will state it, to the end that no unwilling 
man may share our danger. We have sworn by the 
Unity of Allah to give our fives for the salvation of our 
fatherland. The nation expects you to set a bright 
example of Osmanli chivalry, worthy of imitation 
through the ages. Are you prepared never to see your 
homes again until the safety of your country is secured; 
are you ready to die gladly for your country?* 

There were murmurs of assent. 

‘We are all Muslims—servants of Allah, with plain 
commands. Look at our Muslim land to-day. See 
what has been made of it by faithless servants. 
Despotism is forbidden by the Sacred Law, so is 
oppression, so is selfish gain, so is the sale of justice, 
so is usury. It is no use saying: “ We are not the 
rulers.’* It is the duty of all Muslims to preserve the 
Muslim body from corruption. That body is, or ought 
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to be, a living witness to the truth of the august Coran, 
which shows the only way of progress for the world at 
large. The judgment of Allah is one for all mankind, 
even as Allah is One for all mankind. We have more 
perfect guidance than the others, therefore our sin is 
greater if we go astray. What if the Muslim empire 
under the Khalifa is not more godly than the other 
kingdoms of the earth? All of you can answer: it 
deserves destruction. It is in danger of destruction 
at this moment. Seeing its present state in which 
freedom of speech and thought, learning, education— 
the rights conferred on every Muslim, every Muslimah 
—are suppressed; in which corruption has become the 
way of government; seeing the condition of the 
Christian nationalities, the Powers of Europe think it 
time to make an end of us. England and France, who 
were our friends, now side with Russia, our most deadly 
enemy. For thirty years the Muslim people of this 
realm have seemed to acquiesce in this iniquity: that 
is the reason why they deem us past all hope. But 
there is hope. If we can vindicate Islam by re-establish¬ 
ing the Constitution of the blessed martyr Midhat 
Pasha, the Constitution sanctioned by the Ulema, 
of which we have been robbed for thirty years, then 
England will draw back from Russia and support us. 
Of old the Muslim empire was the only country in the 
world in which religious tolerance was law. Now other 
countries are ahead of us in that respect. The bitterness 
of never-ending war has made us scornful towards our 
Christian brothers, has caused us to forget that conduct, 
not belief, is the one field of rivalry for servants of 
Allah, the way of human brotherhood prescribed for 
Muslims.' 
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# The Constitution gives equality to all Osmanlis, 
irrespective of creed or race. We, as the heralds of 
the Constitution must remember that. We are fedals, 
who have said farewell to life. Our enemies are many 
and will surely slander us. Take care that no one shall 
have reason to speak ill of us. I charge you, while 
you wander through this country, to respect the honour 
of the people as your own. Be guilty of no act of 
oppression. Steal nothing, though the pangs of hunger 
urge you. Respect all women of the country. Practise 
chastity. If one of you transgresses even in the least 
degree, his punishment is death, and I will see it 
executed. There can be no other penalty for men 
engaged in such a work as ours, so high, so sacred. 
The safety of our fatherland demands severity. I 
give each man three pounds for the support of his 
family, and two medjidiehs for tobacco. I undertake 
to keep you all in food and clothing. These are the 
terms of service. Say, do you accept of them ? * 

* By Allah ! In Allah ! ’ came as a triumphant shout. 

‘Let those who feel a weakness or reluctance turn 
back now. They sacrifice their lives who come with 
me.’ 

There was a moment of dead silence, then from 
every throat rose an impassioned sigh : * Allahu Akbar ! * 

Only four stood up and asked permission to return, 
in accents of profound apology. They had joined the 
band in error, they explained, supposing they were 
to be led against the Bulgars. They had come without 
religious preparation, in no fit state to enter upon 
true Jihad. Niazi Bey commanded that their rifles 
and their ammunition should be confiscated; then, 
taking out his notebook, wrote a line or two which 
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they could show as proof that force had been employed 
against them, giving the page to one of them. 

The four departed down the mountain path, turning 
to look back enviously at the gay fedais, who kept 
waving hands to them and shouting: ‘Pray for our 
success !* 

The call to arms was given and the men arose. The 
leader's eye then fell on Camruddin. 

*My friend/ he said, ‘your work has been well done. 
Allah reward you for it. You are now at liberty. Go 
back along with those four men. You are not one of us, 
although a helper/ 

Camruddin strove for words. At last he blurted out,— 

‘Efendim, when I am not one of you, then know me 
dead!' 

Niazi Bey looked hard at him, then turned away, 
commanding,— 

‘Give him a rifle and two hundred rounds/ 

Camruddin leapt for joy. He trod on air. His bride, 
his mother and his other relatives, the hopes and plans 
which he had cherished that same morning, appeared 
like lovely objects in the plains below. He stood upon 
the heights. 
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Late in the afternoon the band arrived at Labcha, a 
mountain village into which they marched with cries 
of ‘Allahu Akbar!' ‘La ilaha ilia 'llahl' The people, 
summoned from their work in the fields, applauded 
them and offered prayers for their success. Niazi Bey 
addressed the multitude, explaining the committee's 
plan of action and the part which they and all the 
Muslim peasantry could take in it if they would lay 
aside old jealousies and false distinctions and once 
more practise true Isl&mic brotherhood. 

One of the Labcha elders, a vigorous, white-bearded 
man but bowed with age, who said that he had been a 
sergeant in the army, asked leave to join the band and 
share its dangers. ‘Refuse me not this blessing,' he 
implored, ‘for even if we fail, true martyrdom can be 
obtained in this endeavour.' 

But Niazi answered: ‘No. My heart would have 
you with me, but this village needs you; for I mean to 
make of it our base and place of refuge, and your 
experience is wanted here.' 

The chief men of the village were initiated and 
instructed in the proper method of self-government; 
and Camruddin, with half a dozen more of the fedais 
who, like him, were new recruits, received instruction 
with them, and were sworn in as adherents of the 
Committee of Union and Progress. Then, after they 

had eaten and refreshed themselves, the band set out 
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again, amid a storm of blessing from the villagers, to 
march all night among the hills under the friendly 
stars. 

At evening of the next day, being near to Ochrida, 
they halted in a cherry orchard and there bivouacked 
while Niazi, under cover of the night, went on into the 
town. 

'He is too venturesome/ said Hasan to his friend. 
‘This town is strongly garrisoned and full of spies. 
Pray Allah that no harm befall him, for he is our 
life/ 

The ombashi said that as they lay down to sleep, 
while still pale ghosts of daylight peered beneath the 
fringes of the orchard; and when they woke soon after 
sunrise, Niazi Bey had not returned. Then there was 
real anxiety on his account. Scouts were thrown out 
in the direction of the town, and Osman Efendi, as the 
second in command, summoned a council to decide 
what should be done in case of some untoward accident. 
But, about the third hour of the day, reports came in 
that he was safe and on his way to join them; and 
half an hour later Niazi himself appeared, accompanied 
by certain of his friends from Ochrida. He had spent 
the night in writing and despatching letters to the 
great Albanian chiefs, and the Bulgarian brigands. 

Later, some men arrived with a supply of leather 
water-bottles, such as soldiers carry on the march, and 
other things which the fedals needed—a gift which 
gave much satisfaction to the mind of Hasan, who 
was a stickler for correct equipment. 

They lay up in the cherry orchard all that day, 
inhaling with delight the perfume of its shade; until 
the sunset prayer was said, and then the order came to 
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march again. 'Praise be to Allah 1’ exclaimed Hasan. 
'In sha’llah, we shall soon be able to breathe freely. 
This place is much too near the lion's den to be agreeable. 
To run the risk of being killed or captured at the outset, 
before we have done any of the work appointed, and 
just when I have found a friend more to my liking 
than any I have ever had before in all my life, annoys 
me. I pray to fight beside thee once or twice before 
the lead comes crash into my heart or brain. Allahu 
Akbar!’ 

It was rumoured in the ranks at starting that their 
destination was the town of Dibra, on the Kara Drin. 
It meant a respite, because all that district was wild 
country in which the Government had little real 
authority. 

When dawn came, it revealed a mountain landscape 
—a deep, meandering gorge with wooded cliffs so 
steep that it was a marvel how trees rooted there, 
and, high above, a range of peaks which caught the 
light like a great wave about to break on all the country. 
The notes of newly-wakened birds resounded solemnly. 
Then, as they turned a promontory of the mountain¬ 
side, they saw a village amid fields and orchards on the 
farther slope, and halted for a while to rest before 
approaching it. 

And then began the most wonderful three weeks 
in all the life of Camruddin—a space of time filled 
with events so strange, so rapid in their sequence, 
that they seem even now miraculous to all who had 
the privilege to bear a part in them. The blessing of 
Allah was visible on every effort of that little company. 
They sped from place to place among the mountain, 
bringing hope; and soon their march was a triumphal 
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progress. None knew fatigue, none hankered for the 
life which he had left behind. If it was prayer-time 
when they came into a village, they all went to the 
mosque, where Niazi climbed the pulpit and addressed 
the folk. At other hours they held their meeting in 
the open air beneath some tree. In almost all the 
Muslim communes their success was instantaneous. 
Only two refused a hearing to their message, threatening 
armed resistance, and were left in peace, Niazi’s orders 
being strict against attacking any one except the actual 
agents of the despotism; and from one of those two 
villages they afterwards received a deputation of the 
elders asking pardon. The council had been misin¬ 
formed of their character and intention; it had deemed 
them a rebellious, plundering band, like those which 
for so long had terrorised the country. But now, 
perceiving that they came as peacemakers, the village 
offered gifts of food and full adherence. 

As peacemakers, the band appeared to all the mountain 
people. By preaching holy war upon a state of things 
which was the enemy of all alike, by giving to the 
warring clans a common purpose and a common hope, 
they caused blood feuds to be at once abandoned and 
confidence to take the place of jealousy. The sight of 
persons who, the day before, could not have met 
together without bloodshed, standing side by side, 
both listening with the same emotion to Niazi’s eloquence, 
impressed the common people as a sign from God. 
Another sign from Allah was the gentle conduct of 
the band. Even in the Muslim villages this caused 
astonishment, for roughness was expected from armed 
men. But when they came to visit Christian villages, 
where any Muslim force was looked on as in nature 
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hostile, the surprise at their polite behaviour was 
intense. 

It was not till tidings of his band’s good conduct 
had had time to penetrate the country, and his letters 
to the Christian leaders time to take effect, that Niazj 
led his men to a Bulgarian village. Cries of alarm 
were raised at their approach, and when they came 
into the streets they found them empty. The shops 
were shuttered and the houses barred. To knock at 
any door would have produced a volley. So Niazi 
halted in the square before the headman's house, and 
there announced his peaceable intentions loudly, calling 
on the elective council of the village to tell the people 
that he came in all goodwill. The headman soon 
appeared and greeted him respectfully, exclaiming: 
‘We have heard your good report, efendim, and if we 
had been sure that it was you and your fedais, be sure 
that we should not have fled into the houses, but gone 
forth with songs to meet you on the way.' 

The people soon assembled, and Niazi thus addressed 
them,— 

‘Brethren, children of the same fatherland, I know 
that you have suffered from this cruel despotism, of 
which the pleasure is to set us by the ears, and that 
your sufferings have driven you to seek the help of 
foreigners. You know that, as a soldier, I have been 
your enemy; but even when obliged to put down 
insurrection, I perceived that you yourselves were not 
to blame for the disorders, and I, and others with me, 
sought a remedy for your distress. The remedy is 
found. We Muslims, who, as you well know, have 
suffered more than you have from the despotism, 
have determined to enforce the Constitution by which 
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equal rights have been secured to all Osmanlis. With 
sincerity of heart we offer you the rights of brothers, 
and what is more, the love of comrades who defend 
their common home against a common enemy. You 
have said: “ We are not Turks, but Bulgars. Our 
fatherland is Bulgaristan.” That is not true, for 
Macedonia is your fatherland; and in Macedonia 
four-fifths of the population is composed of Muslims, 
Greeks, and Serbs. You are one fifth. The Serbs say 
just as you do : “ We fight for Serbia." The Greeks : 
" We fight for Greece.” Where will this end, except 
in grave injustice, shocking cruelty. For suppose 
Bulgaristan should conquer Macedonia, four-fifths of 
the inhabitants would be oppressed. The same would 
be the case if Greece were the invader.’—An angry 
murmur went up from the crowd.—‘Only under the 
Khalifa’s government, even at its worst, have conquered 
people any rights at all. Under the Constitution they 
have equal rights, and Muslim, Christian, Turk, and 
Greek and Bulgar are not distinguished by the law. 
All are Osmanlis. Is it not better for all of us, children 
of Macedonia, to be members of the free Osmanli 
Commonwealth than to struggle to impose upon our 
country some foreign rule obnoxious to the great 
majority?* 

Here there were shouts of ‘True!’ The rest of 
Niazi's speech, an eloquent appeal for brotherhood, 
was interrupted by applause. When he had finished 
speaking, the headman of the place stood forth and 
said: * This much we know, efendim : No man, of all 
the races in this country except a Turk, would have the 
generosity and scope of mind to speak as you have 
spoken to men who have stood up against you as your 
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enemies. Allah knows that, at the worst, we Bulgars 
never felt against the Turks the hatred we have felt 
against the Greeks and Serbians. The Turks are 
brave and upright, they have manners, they have 
honour. If the despotism goes, they are in truth our 
brothers.' 

The Christian crowd then pounced on the fedais, 
leading them away to take refreshment in the houses. 
There were shouts on one side of ‘ Long live Islam! 
Success to the brave Turks who fight for justice and 
equality,* and on the other of * Long live Osmanlilik! 
The brave and honest Bulgars are our brothers!' 

But one man held aloof from the rejoicings. It was 
the village priest, who moved amid the crowd in the 
distracted manner of a hen whose chickens have become 
unmanageable. He drew near to a Christian, who had 
seized the arm of Camruddin, and whispered something 
in his ear. The man retorted angrily, and when the 
priest had gone, laughed out and said,— 

‘ To-day is gall to him. He is a Russian ! * 

From the balconies the Christian women rained 
down flowers on the fedais as they marched away. 

In Muslim villages, after the first few days, women 
and marriageable maidens were permitted to converse 
with Niazi’s men; and it was strange to Camruddin 
that he felt no temptation from their charms, but 
only exaltation in this freedom from imposed restraint. 
When he remarked on this to an old man who was his 
host one night, he got for answer: * You are true 
Mujahidlar 1 ; your conduct proves it. If all men were 
like you, there would be no more need for women to 
go veiled. The example of your good behaviour, seen 

1 Men engaged upon jihl& 
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of all, has made more converts than the preaching of 
Niazi; for no men who were not sincere could thus 
restrain themselves, nor would they do so for a cause 
which was not holy. We, who have seen the passage 
of so many bands, all fighting for some cause which 
they themselves thought excellent, notice the difference. 
Not one rude word, not one ill act, has been observed 
from you.’ 

The fedais were in truth in such a state of inward 
fervour that outward things were merely objects 
offered to their sight or hearing, which succeeded one 
another as such objects do in dreams. And all, with 
the exception of a few like Hasan, were men possessing 
education and the power of thought. 

They had been nine days in the mountains when 
they first had news of what was passing in the outer 
world. A messenger, from the Committee, came to 
Niazi Bey one night in the village which he used as his 
headquarters, and in the morning all the tidings he 
had brought were topics of discussion on the march. 

Shemsi Pasha, the Commander-in-Chief at Monastir, 
had been assassinated just as he was leaving the 
Telegraph Office, in his carriage, to join the force which 
he was going to lead against Niazi’s band. He was 
shot dead by an officer in uniform. Fifteen hundred 
people were around his carriage at the time, yet the 
executioner was able to stroll quietly away. Never¬ 
theless the troops had started in pursuit of the fedais 
and must be now close on them, for the news was four 
days old; and Government agents were at work among 
the villagers. 

The bimbashi, Enver Bey, had also taken to the 
mountains with a company, and was at work some 
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five days journey towards the east; and other officers 
had done the same at other places. 

The representatives of the Committee now sat openly 
at Ochrida, a town of which the garrison had declared 
for liberty. 

The news, though hopeful on the whole, commended 
caution, for at any moment they might meet the troops 
sent out to finish them. It became mere prudence to 
remove their quarters to a distant village. They were 
on their way there when a man came riding at full 
gallop to tell them that two regular battalions with 
machine-guns were behind them. Again the plan was 
changed, the village first selected being in the danger 
zone. And then, for the first time since they began 
their wandering life, the cold wind of misfortune blew 
on them. 

Being pursued, they had to prepare for a long march; 
it was necessary to lay in a fresh supply of bread and 
cheese, their usual diet. But approaching a large 
village with intent to purchase these necessities, they 
were opposed by the inhabitants, who came out armed 
against them, incited by a person of superior rank, 
no doubt an agent of the Government. Their chief 
protested that his wish was only to buy food. They 
would not listen, but threatened an attack if he did not 
at once withdraw. He gave the order to retire accord¬ 
ingly. It was not the strength of those deluded villagers 
which overawed him, but the reflection that the two 
battalions in pursuit were gaining ground through this 
delay. He gave up thought of purchasing provisions, 
and left the lower slopes, where there were villages, 
for the high mountains where pursuit was quite im¬ 
possible. In a thicket, among rocks beside a mountain 
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tarn, the little army of the Constitution spent that 
night, sending down scouts in three directions to look 
out for news. In the gray dawn one of these scouts 
returned, bringing a messenger whom he had inter¬ 
cepted on a bridle-path which led to Dibra. A little 
later came another with a good supply of bread and 
cheese, which had been given to him by some friendly 
villagers. Soon after sunrise, when the men had bathed 
and were refreshed, Niazi Bey announced that he had 
orders to bring his men to Ochrida without delay. 
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At Ochrida, they spent a night among the gardens, 
while Niazi and his staff went on into the town itself. 
Early next morning the command was given to pack 
up at once and march towards Istarova. It was 
pleasant going in the early morning along the sandy 
fringes of the lake, where the Bulgarian fisher-people 
of the villages along the shore gave them a hearty 
welcome. But when the sun attained full strength 
the men grew silent, too much oppressed to smile in 
answer to the welcome, which was even more enthusiastic 
when they came to Muslim communes. The news 
which Niazi had received from the Committee leaked 
out upon the march, and was discussed at evening, 
when the growing coolness eased the men and made 
them once more talkative. The revolutionary move¬ 
ment was extending rapidly. Many spies and agents 
of the Government had been destroyed. The whole 
Bulgarian community declared itself in favour of the 
new ideas, though still unwilling to give armed assist¬ 
ance. The darkest spot on the horizon now was 
Monastir, where Marshal Osman Pasha had been sent 
to take the place of Shemsi Pasha, who had been 
assassinated. 

‘Hast ever served with Osman Pasha or with men 
who knew him?’ Hasan inquired of Camruddin, who 
showed surprise at the profound impression which the 
news of this appointment made on everybody. Cam¬ 
ruddin shook his head. ‘Then thou canst never guess 
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the sort of man he is. A man of iron, and of such renown 
in war that every soldier is constrained to take a pride 
in him. A man whom no one ever disobeyed. You 
know that I am heart and soul for the Committee, as 
are all men here. Well, if Osman Pasha were to come 
before us now alone on horseback and cry “ Follow 
me! ” I do not feel quite sure at heart that I should 
not obey him. If that is the case with one of us fedaXs, 
imagine what must be his influence on men still doubtful. 
The task of hunting us has been entrusted to him. 
That is bad news/ 

'He must be such another as my patron, Sidik 
Pasha/ chuckled Camruddin. 

'Just such another, I have heard 1 * assented Hasan 
dryly. 'All the troops would be heartbroken if we 
chanced to kill him.' 

Niazi had been praised at Ochrida for the behaviour 
of his band, and sent to a safe region for repose, with 
the express warning that he and his men would shortly 
be required for serious work. The district they now 
traversed was already won for liberty, and there was 
little danger of pursuit. At Istarova they were wel¬ 
comed by excited crowds; the people offered food and 
drink; the council of the village begged to be informed 
what they could do to show the strength of their 
enthusiasm for the cause of Right. The region was 
well governed. The Caimmac&m, the only person who 
refused to meet Niazi or take any part in the rejoicings, 
was said by all to be a good and upright man. The 
peasants were not overtaxed. The land was on the 
whole well cultivated. The communes in this district 
did not need reorganising from the very ground-work, 
as had been the case with those round Ochrida and 
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Dibra. What could the people do to show their will 
for progress? Niazi told them: ‘In all your county, 
prosperous as it appears to be, I have not come across 
a single school; and everywhere I find the mosques 
dilapidated. Without a cultivated understanding 
there can be no progress; without the bond of public 
worship no true Union and Fraternity. Build schools, 
instruct your people, and repair your mosques/ 

He was standing in the lofty pulpit of the mosque of 
Istarova when he spoke the words, looking down upon 
a boundless throng of eager faces, which stretched far 
beyond the shade of the old walls into the outer sunlight. 
The words were hailed with cries of ‘True, by Allah 1 * 
There and then a fund was started for the holy purpose, 
everybody giving what he could afford. After the 
sunset prayer a feast was spread for the fedais in the 
open air; and all night long there was a sound of music 
in their honour, and occasionally sounds of firing 
also, as fresh adherents from the country came into 
the village, each party firing in salute and to announce 
its coming. Before noon of the following day more 
than four thousand men had come to Istarova to swear 
allegiance to the new regime. In sight of that armed 
crowd, the hopes of the fedais rose. 

‘Allah ! Allah !' murmured Camruddin impatiently. 
‘Why do we wait? We have but to enrol the people 
to obtain an army which no common army could 
resist. It is time that we came forth into the open. 
Our secret work of preparation is accomplished; we 
have roused the world/ 

‘Gently, my soul/ said Hasan, his habitual confidant. 
‘It is true that all these people are now one with us. 
But suppose that Osman Pasha with but one battalion 
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were to come among us at this moment. I think that 
most of them by instinct and the force of habit would 
submit to him. So long as Osman Pasha holds com* 
mand at Monastir our hope of victory is far from sure. 
You and I—even Niazi—are but the hand in all this 
business. The Committee is the head, possessing eyes 
and ears. They watch the country. When the time is 
ripe they will inform us.’ 

From Istarova, where Niazi held his court two days, 
the band was suddenly recalled to Ochrida. It stayed * 
there but the time required for taking orders and then, 
with reinforcements, marched to Resna. 

‘ Wallahi, now I think thy wish will be fulfilled,* 
said Hasan to his chosen comrade. *We are going out 
into the open, Allah help us! * 

Near Resna further reinforcements joined them, and 
they took the mountain road towards Monastir. 

'What did I tell thee?* Hasan said to Camruddin. 
‘We go to beard the lion in his den.* 

Nothing had as yet been said as to their destination, 
but all men judged from the direction of their march 
and from their numbers that nothing less than an 
attack on Monastir was in the wind. 

At night, when they were traversing a deep ravine 
intensely dark, although the moon was shining on the 
heights above, a sound of firing close at hand surprised 
them. A halt was called. They waited in dead silence, 
listening to the clamour of a battle near at hand; until 
a scout came in to say that all was well. Two companies 
upon their way to join Niazi had come together in the 
moonlight on the hill above and, being ancient enemies 
accustomed to salute each other with a hail of bullets, 
had fired their rifles in the air with all the movements 
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of a mimic battle, to celebrate their new alliance in the 
cause of Progress. Half an hour later, when the 
column issued from the gloom of the ravine on to a 
moonlit down, it was received with joyous shouts by 
some five hundred men, who there awaited it. There 
was a halt while Niazi Bey inspected these recruits 
and put some questions to their leaders. 

‘It is an army, well appointed and well led, and 
what is more, inspired with holy zeal. In sha'llah, 
we shall have success/ said Camruddin. 

‘In sha'llah/ answered Hasan, ‘yet I do assure you 
that, if Osman Pasha’s voice should chance to reach 
this army, it would melt away/ 

‘Allah forbid!’ 

' I do believe it/ answered Hasan. * If only he were 
with us, not against us, I should feel more comfortable/ 

The column rested later at a village where many 
other volunteers awaited it. The streets were crowded 
in the hours before the dawn with people come from 
far to give their blessing and small gifts of food to the 
fedals. The sun was up before the army marched 
away. 

About the fifth hour of the day a halt was called 
among the rugged heights of Mount Pelista, underneath 
a scorching sun. 

The men were formed in twenty companies; the 
roll was called; then Niazi Bey explained the purpose 
of the expedition to the men of Resna, while Eyub 
Efendi did the same for those of Ochrida. 

‘Comrades/ he cried, ‘we have forsaken comfort 
and our wives and families to work for the salvation 
of our country. We have made our lives a sacrifice 
for this most sacred cause. You all, my brothers. 
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have suffered many hardships uncomplainingly. Fatigues 
which men in ordinary times and for a lesser cause 
would think intolerable, you have cheerfully endured. 
Endure a few hours longer and our troubles will be 
past, for, if God wills it, we shall have attained our 
object and rescued our beloved country from affliction. 
Relying on the help of Allah and the inspiration of 
His Prophet (may Allah bless and keep him) we are on 
our way to the headquarters of the vilayet of Monastir, 
in obedience to an order which we have received from 
the Committee. Our business is to kidnap the Field- 
Marshal Osman Pasha, to capture him and carry him 
away out of the very midst of his force without injuring 
a hair of his respected head simply to prevent his 
putting into execution the project he has formed to 
injure the Committee and the Fatherland. Therefore, 
every one of you, my comrades, must obey religiously 
the orders that you will receive. The strictest discipline 
must be maintained. May Allah grant complete success 
to this, our effort in the way of duty.' 

There were shouts of joy, and when the word to 
march was given, the men, forgetting their fatigue, 
set forward at the double on the mountain road. At a 
turn they suddenly encountered half a dozen bashi- 
bazouks who were on their way to meet them, bringing 
a young roebuck they had found astray among the hills 
and coaxed to follow them with food and petting. 

‘ We bring you luck !' exclaimed their leader, pointing 
to the pretty beast, while all the soldiers who beheld 
it offered praise to Allah for its beauty, and for the 
gracious trustfulness which it displayed towards sinful 
men. Thenceforth it trotted on before the column, 
stopping often to look back and give them time to 
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follow, and always in the right direction, towards 
Monastir. The men beheld the creature as a Heaven¬ 
sent guide, its movements as of happy omen for their 
expedition. Its presence kept them in good spirits, 
gave them energy so that they performed an almost 
superhuman effort without knowing it, and reached 
a village close to Monastir before the sun set. Here 
there was a halt for food and rest, while Niazi Bey 
conferred with persons from the town who had come 
out to meet him. 

Camruddin spent a good part of his leisure in writing 
letters for some comrades, among whom was Hasan, 
whose veneration for his friend's attainments in the 
way of learning demanded frequent exhibitions of the 
same. 

‘To-morrow we shall be victorious, with Allah's 
help; either on earth or else in Paradise. Now is the 
time for every man to send a word of farewell and 
instruction to those near to him, and I know one who 
can compose a letter worthy to be compared with any 
work of scribe or khdja. It is Camruddin Agha, the 
chaush, now our lieutenant/ he went round saying to 
the men who had no scholarship; and several of them 
took advantage of his invitation, a person of the village 
giving pen and ink and paper, while every one sat 
round and watched the writer with blessings on the 
skill which moved his hand. One letter was unfinished 
at the call to arms. Its owner would not let it go among 
the others to be sent off as occasion offered by the 
friendly villagers. He thrust it in his bosom jealously, 
remarking that, please God, the time would come 
when Camruddin would condescend to finish it. 

Niazi Bey once more addressed the men when they 
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were in their ranks, bidding them be steady, silent, and 
obedient. When the order to advance was given, the 
fedals doubled; their feet, in sandals, making little 
noise upon the dusty road. In a short while they 
reached the outskirts of the town. It was then near 
midnight. Once again a halt was called, while members 
of the Monastir Committee arranged the plan with 
Niazi and Eyub. Eight hundred men, divided into 
several companies, advanced by different roads into 
the town in perfect silence, while the main force remained 
among the suburbs. Camruddin and Hasan went 
with others of the band straight to the residence 
of Osman Pasha. Their guide, a member of the 
Monastir Committee, imparted scraps of information 
in a whisper as they went along. The telegraph wires 
had all been cut, so that the General in command could 
not communicate with his own staff, much less with 
Yildiz or Stamboul. And all his possible coadjutors 
would soon be guarded. 

‘It is the lion himself whom we are going to assail, 
is that not so?' said Hasan to his friend in awe-struck 
tones. ‘I ask to be defended from the voice of him. 
The sight alone would not perhaps confound me utterly. 
But if he shouted : “ About turn ! Quick march ! " 
I fear I should obey the order, may the Lord forgive 
me 1' 
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No light was visible in all the town except the lantern 
carried by their guide. The buildings rose in silhouette 
against a sky alive with stars as they went forward 
silently. The air was cool and sweet, except where heaps 
of rubbish exhaled fetid odours. The dogs, prowling 
about their business, took no notice of the stealthy 
march of men, reserving all their noise for their own 
quarrels, which were the cause of furious barkings 
now and then. The officers sent back a warning which 
was passed by touch from man to man. They were 
approaching a large building. A momentary halt, and 
then they rushed to the attack. Camruddin, who, 
acting as an officer, was in the front, pounced on a 
sentry who stood in his way. The man submitted. Out 
of six men thus taken by surprise one only offered 
serious resistance, and he was overpowered before he 
could let off his rifle. Most of the band remained in 
the courtyard. But twenty men went on into the 
house, the guide preceding them. Along a passage 
and upstairs they went, until they reached a door 
which proved, on trial, to be locked. A charge of three 
strong men removed that obstacle. They found 
themselves in Osman Pasha's bedroom. The officers 
advanced to the bedside, while Hasan, who had matches, 
lighted all the candles, of which there were a number 
in the room—‘for honour,’ as he told his comrade 
afterwards. 
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The old Field-Marshal, wakened out of sleep, first 
stared at the intruders in bewilderment and ordered 
them, at once, to leave the room. The officer in chief 
command assured him that his honoured life was in no 
danger, but that they, who thus had ventured to invade 
his privacy, had orders to convey him, with all reverence, 
at once to Resna; to confirm which statement he 
presented a letter from the Committee with every 
symptom of profound respect. 

The Pasha sat up, looking straight before him. 
His face was flushed; the veins stood out upon his 
forehead; his mouth was working underneath the 
gray moustache. He seemed about to speak his 
mind, but managed to control himself and merely 
ordered,— 

‘Bring a light here, one of you.’ 

Hasan sprang forward with a lighted candle in a 
candle-stick, and held it so as to throw light upon 
the bed. 

Osman Pasha tore the envelope, perused the letter to 
the end, and then said calmly,— 

‘I am your prisoner, efendilarim. I ask your leave 
to go into another room to dress.' 

With that he rose up, took the candlestick from 
Hasan's hand and walked sedately through the midst 
of his opponents, who would have let him dress alone 
had it not been for Hasan, who caught hold of Cam- 
ruddin and whispered in his ear: ‘ He means to kill 
himself; I saw his eyes. The yuzbashi must go with 
him, and you go, too! ’ 

The yuzbashi was grateful for the hint. He and 
another officer attended on the Pasha while he dressed; 
but Camruddin preferred to go with Hasan and the 
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soldiers, who now rejoined their comrades in the 
courtyard. 

Presently Osman Pasha came, attended by the two 
young officers, who might have been his children, so 
insignificant and meek did they appear beside him. 
A horse was ready for His Excellency. Hasan held the 
stirrup for him as he mounted. 

Respectfully escorted by his captors, he was taken 
to the spot where Niazi, with the strength of his 
battalion, waited on the outskirts of the town. And 
then the army of the Constitution quitted Monastir. 
A cool breeze, heralding the dawn, was rustling in the 
poplars. The murmur of the running waters was 
exceeding loud, seeming to fill the whole vast hollow 
between earth and sky. Before the sun rose they were 
far upon their way. 

The day was very hot, the road was mountainous, 
and only short rests were allowed, for fear of a pursuit. 
It was during one of those brief halts upon the summit 
of a ridge that a noise like thunder, in the distance, 
reached the ears of the fedals. It was not very loud, 
and yet it shook the ground. Some birds among the 
brushwood on the slopes below them were disturbed. 
‘Cannon/ the whisper ran, and men sat up to listen. 
There was silence for a minute, then the same dull 
sound, seeming to cause a tremor in the very sun¬ 
light. 

‘The guns of Monastir!’ cried a young man, in gay 
apparel, who happened to be lying near to Cam- 
ruddin. * The city is perhaps besieged, or tom 
internally/ 

An interval, and then again the noise was 
heard. 
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'That is no cannonade, but a salute of honour/ said 
an old man, who had once been in the Sultan's body* 
guard. 

Then some one near Niazi raised the cry: 'Long 
live the Constitution ! * which was repeated by the men 
in a tremendous shout. And everybody knew that 
distant booming meant that Monastir was won. 
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The next day was a day of wild rejoicing. From early 
morning until late at night the streets of Resna were 
alive with a dense throng of people—a medley of good 
Muslims, Bulgars, Greeks, Serbs, Valachs, Jews, em¬ 
bracing one another, laughing, dancing in a veritable 
frenzy of enthusiasm. The Constitution was proclaimed 
in Macedonia and Albania. Banners with the inscription: 
‘Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, Justice,’ fluttered in 
the breeze, and sounds of festive music came from 
every side. Niazi sat in council with the leaders of the 
Christian bands, who had come in to take the oath of 
loyalty to the Committee. His men, the object of their 
federation being now achieved, had twenty-four hours’ 
leave in which to seek the consolation of their wives 
and families; and those who came from Resna and 
the country. round—the great majority—availed 
themselves of the permission and were no more seen. 
Hasan, the ombashi, being of the lucky ones, Camruddin 
was all alone oh that great day. He tired of strolling 
aimless in the noisy crowd. The fatigue of the past 
weeks, unnoticed at the time amid excitement, now 
oppressed him. He felt as one who wanders in a dream, 
with full perception of its unreality. He thought of 
his own native village, of his mother and his sister 
Melek, and wondered if his brothers had had tidings 
of the great event. He thought of cypress-groves and 
roses and his bride, Gul-raaneh. His soul was far from 

Resna, with its noisy crowds and decorated streets. 
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As the day grew hot he wandered out into the fields, 
lay down in the deep shade of trees, beside a stream, 
and slept. He dreamed. He saw Gul-raaneh in the 
sunlit space within the cypress-grove, but he was 
prisoned in the shadow and a long way off. She stretched 
her arms to him but he could not approach her, the 
shadow being hard around him like a wall. Then 
suddenly a voice beside him muttered: * Kerata!' 

The landscape changed and he was in a carriage facing 
Deyli Ferid Bey, beside whom sat the old Field-Marshal, 
Osman Pasha. They were on the tops of mountains, 
and the wheels rolled smoothly though there was no 
road. Then they were standing with Niazi in a crowd 
which shouted for the Constitution, and Camruddin 
beheld his mother and his sister Melek in the distance 
beckoning. He was going towards them when Niazi 
called out: ‘Stay ! Your vow is still upon you. The 
work we swore to Allah to perform is not accomplished, 
nor will be till all evil has been banished utterly.’ 

And then the world was darkened, there were flashes, 
thunder-claps, and men were groaning round him in 
the gloom. It was the final war. The men beside 
him were laid low, and he himself was sorely wounded, 
yet fought on with faith, remembering his vow. Among 
the faces of the dead, he recognised the chief supporters 
of the despotism, and was surprised to know that they 
were not the enemy. What was the enemy? He 
meant to learn before he died. He heard a cry and 
saw Gul-raaneh, together with his mother and Melek, 
in extreme distress. They had been captured, and 
men of bestial appearance were assaulting them. He 
ran to their assistance, but before he reached them he 
fell into a gulf and so awoke. 
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The evening sun was shining on the country; the 
shadows of the poplars lay in long blue stripes across 
the fields. The mountain-ranges had assumed rich 
purple hues. From the town still came the shouts of 
joy, the sounds of music. Flags waved upon its roofs, 
and from the minarets. After gazing for a while upon 
the scene in a bewildered way, still under the impression 
of his evil dream, he rose and sauntered back into the 
town. He went into the mosque to pray. A tall, 
white-turbaned, black-robed kh6ja was discoursing 
eloquently, and Camruddin, when he had done his duty, 
sat and listened. He noticed many Christians in the 
congregation, a thing unknown, until that day, in all 
the land. 

The khdja said that now at last Isl&m would be 
complete, since Jews and Christians joined with 
Muslims in the fight for righteousness, as Muhammad 
(Allah bless and keep him) had invited them to do by 
God’s command. He quoted :— 

‘Say: O people of the Scriptures, come to an equit¬ 
able proposition between us and you: that we shall 
not serve any but Allah, and we shall not associate 
anything with Him, and that none of us shall take any 
others for lords besides Allah.” But if they turn away, 
then : “ Testify that we are His submissive servants.” * 

‘You believe in one God, all of you,’ the khdja cried: 
‘then come into the one Theocracy! Give up your 
fighting over details of belief. The test in Allah’s 
kingdom is not creed, but conduct. The true jih&d is 
not of those who say “ We are Muslims ” against those 
who say ‘‘We are Christians.” The true jih&d is of 
good against evil, beginning with the conquest of a 
man’s own lusts and ending in the battle which we 
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are now waging for righteous conduct in the govern* 
ment of man. That is the teaching of Isl&m. From 
the refusal of the Jews and Christians, in the old days, 
to hear the message, from their attacks upon the Holy 
Prophet and his followers, has risen all the trouble in 
the world since then. 

‘But now the People of the Scripture have grown 
more enlightened, praise to Allah. The highly-educated 
Christian nations of the West no longer hate and 
persecute the Muslims for their faith; they have long 
ceased to torture and to kill each other on account of 
little differences of belief; the test to-day in all their 
courts is conduct, in accordance with the sacred law of 
Islam. Please God, to-day the message will be heard 
and all men, irrespective of their creed and form of 
worship, will now acknowledge Allah as their Lord and 
King/ 

It was the truth f Camruddin sat spellbound, 
listening to the good words which exorcised the gloom 
remaining from his evil dream. In view of that great 
truth, what matter though misfortunes came upon 
him and those dear to him; how long the struggle 
lasted, so long as he remained the faithful servant of 
the Lord of Heaven and earth. The end was written, 
and it was success, though that success might be 
deferred a thousand years. 

When the khdja had finished speaking Camruddin 
rose and went out quietly. He was slipping on his 
shoes upon the threshold, when some one touched him 
on the shoulder, saying: ‘Peace be on you. What is 
your opinion of that kh6ja‘s sermon?* He turned 
and, to his great surprise, found Ferid Bey beside him . 
'Allah reward him good for it 1* said Camruddin, with 
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deep emotion. He wished to kiss the hand of Fend, 
but the latter stopped him, crying: * I ask forgiveness 
of Allah! You, a fedai! I, a rotten idler! No, it 
shall not be!' Taking his friend’s hand, he walked 
beside him, adding: ‘ That was the best religious speech 
I ever heard. The Christians present were impressed 
by it. They are, all of them, our loving brothers for 
the moment—until their priests get hold of them 
again! The priesthood organises evil, as I know, by 
Allah, having studied in a college which was ruled by 
priests. May they go blind! But most of them arc 
blind already, by their doctrines, to such a light as this 
which shines to-day.’ 

It was evident to Camruddin that Ferid Bey, despite 
his cynical address, was deeply moved. 

‘Where are you going?' Ferid asked. 

‘Efendim, to the barracks. We parade at nightfall.' 

'So I have heard. You march again to Monastir. 
Have you any particular desire to go there, may I 
ask?’ 

•‘Efendim, no; but I am a fedai.’ 

‘Your vow is expiated. Whither would you choose 
to go, supposing you were free and had the means to 
make a journey?' 

' Either to Stamboul or to my native village.’ 

‘Which, for choice?' 

‘Stamboul, efendim, for my bride is there.’ 

‘As it happens, I am going thither. I will see Niazi.' 

With the abruptness usual to him, which had much 
to do with his eccentric reputation, Ferid Bey then 
let go of Camruddin and walked away. 

Some two hours later, when the fedais were assembling 
in the barracks-yard, a yuzbashi came up to Camruddin 
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and said : ‘You are required for special duty, efendim. 
Go in through that gateway and knock at the third 
door in the passage on the right.' 

Camruddin obeyed. 

He found Niazi Bey in conference with some 
civilians. 

The leader said : * Give up your rifle and equipment, 
for we are sending you upon an errand to Stamboul. 
Here are some letters which you must deliver personally. 
Let no one see even the cover of them. Go to the 
konak and join Ferid Bey who there awaits you. His 
wealth will make your journey quick and easy, in 
sha'llah ! ’ 

So Camruddin forsook the band of heroes and set 
out from Resna. His grief was that he had not said 
farewell to Hasan, and that he might never see that 
perfect comrade in the world again. 
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* An icy winter wind has this advantage, that it blows 
away all kinds of stinging pests which thrive in summer. 
The despotism banished men like that 1' said Deyli 
Ferid, as he sat by Camruddin upon the steamer's 
deck. The man referred to had that minute left them 
—a Turk from Paris and an advocate of all things 
French. He was, like Ferid Bey, a first-class passenger, 
but, unlike Ferid Bey, he had his meals in the saloon, 
and spent the daylight hours in talking to the Frankish 
travellers of the great changes he was going to make 
in Turkey. And he wore a hat. Ferid Bey, who 
understood French perfectly, had overheard remarks 
of his which much amused him, and so had entered 
into talk with the Parisian. In the end, he had beguiled 
him to that portion of the deck allotted to the second- 
class, in order to make sport for Camruddin, with 
whom he (Ferid) spent a great part of his time. To 
lead the boaster on, he had assumed the character of 
an extremely simple-minded Turkish notable, to whose 
intelligence all that the other had to tell of Europe 
caused intense surprise. Camruddin's surprise was 
quite unfeigned and mixed with horror. With two 
such listeners the apostle of French culture had aired 
his views complacently, untroubled by the slightest 
doubt of their inferiority. 

The Revolution, it appeared, was all his work. It 

was he, at any rate, who had first thought of it. He 
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had prepared the way for it in Paris, where he had 
been a member of the Committee of Union and Progress 
which had existed there long before this other, purely 
local. Committee was formed in the Ottoman Empire. 
Overjoyed at the success of his idea, he was now upon 
his way to take control and give direction. He told 
them of the various reforms he would at once inaugurate, 
foremost among them being a decree that every Turk 
should throw away his fez and buy a hat. 

'Then Europe will be sure that we are civilised,' he 
told his listeners. 

'And if the people, as a whole, object?’ asked Deyli 
Feiid, in an awestruck tone. 

'Then the reform must be enforced, since it is 
necessary.' 

With that the maniac left them, having promised 
certain of his Frankish friends to play a game of cards, 
as he explained. As soon as he was out of earshot, 
Ferid Bey made his remark about the icy wind and 
stinging pests. 

It was already night, and they were past Gallipoli. 
The island of Marmora appeared before them, a dark 
mass of mountain rising from the tranquil sea. The 
stars were large and bright, though far astern a gleam 
of sunset still threw up the outlines of the land. 

‘They call me mad,* said Deyli Ferid chuckling. 
*My wisdom is despised because, through modesty, I 
cloak it generally in facetious terms. Yet every one 
will listen to a man like that.' 

'No one would listen to him patiently except your 
Honour!* 

'What do you know of people! His proposals will 
not be approved—at least, I hope not—but they will 
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be discussed quite seriously. Whereas, if I proposed 
that we should all resume the splendid dress of the old 
Turks—a really picturesque reform which would appeal 
to Europe—I should be derided.’ 

Ferid Bey was silent for a while. When he resumed, 
it was in quite another tone, a tone of sadness. He 
observed: ‘ They call me mad. The fashion of the 
day seems mad to me. I had a Frenchman for my 
tutor—he was mad. They sent me to a college kept 
by Frankish priests—all mad. And since I am grown 
up I meet with traces of that madness everywhere; 
and all against our country, so I do not love it. I keep 
apart, and every one rebukes me. I have rendered 
considerable services to the Committee; there are 
men belonging to it for whom I have the highest 
admiration, though all are tinged with the insanity of 
which I speak. They look askance at me because I 
laugh at some of their ideas. You are quite sane, my 
soul, that is the reason why I take such pleasure in 
your company. And you are a fedai! Allah, Allah, 
I would give my wealth to have the soul of a fedai— 
the commonest of Allah’s gifts among Osmanlis. I 
had it at my birth, but foreign education killed it. 
I saw the falsehood of the Franks, which saved me from 
the madness of that fool who spoke to us just now; 
yet their ideas impressed my mind sufficiently to 
prevent me from becoming a whole-hearted Muslim. I 
was latterly against the despotism, though it never 
hurt me personally, who have been regarded by all 
parties as a harmless joker; but since we heard, at 
Saloniki, that the Padishah had granted our demands 
I have been almost sorry, doubting what may come of 
it. And now that fool to-night has made it all seem 
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madness. I thought that I could share in the enthusiasm; 
but now I see that I must still look on and jest.’ 

‘Efendim, may I offer a suggestion?’ put in Cam- 
ruddin. * It is that you should not expect completeness 
in a thing until it is complete by Allah’s mercy. Only 
by Allah's mercy can the end be gained. Our part is 
the intention and the effort. Your Honour’s judgment 
would be far more useful to the cause than that of the 
misguided person who just now addressed us. But his 
judgment will be heard, and yours unheard simply 
because you will not state it seriously.’ 

‘There are hundreds more like him in Paris. They 
will all be flocking to Stamboul like birds of prey. 
There are good men in exile, but not more than five 
or six. The fools, alas! are numbered by the hundred. 
What chance have I of being heard amid that jabbering 
crowd—I, Deyli Ferid, whom men call a trifler.’ 

‘If your Honour would but condescend to humour 
their insanity and use the kind of speech acceptable 
to their intelligence, and if you would but deign to 
take a part in government! ’ 

‘No, that I will not,’ answered Ferid Bey decidedly. 

Camruddin said no more. He feared that he had 
already said enough to give offence to one whom he 
perceived by intuition to be highly sensitive. It was 
that faculty of being hurt by incidents which men of 
coarser fibre hardly noticed, that made his patron shun 
the thought of public life. Ferid Bey said good-night 
to him, and sauntered off in the direction of his cabin. 
Camruddin rolled his cloak into a pillow and lay down 
upon the deck. He remained awake a long while, 
thinking of the man from Paris and the strange effect 
he had produced on Ferid Bey. It made him anxious 
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and unhappy till the thought of Allah, the protecting 
friend of men of honest purpose, returned to fill his 
heart with hope and confidence, and then he fell asleep, 
his last thought being,— 

'England will befriend us now.-’ 

In the morning when he rose he saw the glory 
of Stamboul uprising from the sea, its ridge of noble 
mosques in one line with the coast of Asia, its minarets 
like spears caught in the sunrise. It was an hour before 
he could make out the entrance to the Bosphorus, 
and then, next minute, they were in the strait. Ferid 
Bey was at his side among a crowd of passengers, all 
gazing with emotion at the panorama of the city as it 
opened out. The lighthouse and the mosque of Sultan 
Ahmed, Aya Sophia, the old palace glided by. There 
was the Golden Horn with all its shipping and, throned 
upon the hill above it, the Cathedral Mosques. 

Far up the winding Bosphorus, as blue as borage- 
flower, the mosque of Ortakeuy rested on the water 
like a swan. The pretty villages among the trees, the 
solemn cypress-groves, made Camruddin cry 'Praise 
to Allah !' constantly.. And then the steamer drew up 
to the quay of Ghalatah, and was at once invaded by 
a crowd of touts and porters who cried: ' Long live 
the Constitution 1 * ' Long live Freedom ! ’ ' Long live 
England! * as they ran on board. A group of several 
fezzed, frock-coated individuals of some importance, 
each carrying a silver-headed cane, approached the 
gentleman from Paris, who for the ceremony of landing 
had put on a fez. 

'He will make them throw away those scarlet caps 
and put on hats directly/ said Ferid Bey. A minute 
later, having watched their meeting and called attention 
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to the air of triumph of the man from Paris, he suddenly 
laid hold of Camruddin and said: ‘Come on!’ He 
led him dose to the frock-coated group and then cried 
out for all the ship to hear : * Long live the Constitution ! 
Here is a fedai straight from Resna. One of the men 
who captured Osman Pasha! ’ 

At once the man from Paris was deserted. His very 
friends forgot him in their eagerness to dasp the hero. 
It was half an hour ere Camruddin could get ashore, and 
long before he did so the man from Paris had completdy 
disappeared. 

‘I meant to put that braggart in his place/ said 
Ferid Bey. 
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Along the quay a crowd of his admirers followed 
Camruddin, calling to passers-by that here was a 
fedal of Niazi’s band, with the result that he was stopped 
perpetually by men of all conditions who insisted on 
embracing him. Ferid Bey was entertained by his 
embarrassment in this position, till an excited Christian 
pedlar mistook him (Ferid) for the hero of the hour, 
and flung his arms about him, provoking hearty 
laughter from the multitude; on which he very quickly 
hailed a carriage. 

The driver had some difficulty in starting, owing to 
the throng, but by dint of shouting: ‘ Long live the 
Constitution! ’ he managed, by degrees, to reach the 
entrance of the Bridge where toll is paid, and after 
that whipped up his horses, leaving the crowd behind. 
No end of painted kaiks with people in them were 
moving to and fro upon the dark-blue water. The 
shipping in the open strait was gay with bunting, which 
fluttered also from the buildings of Stamboul and 
Ghalatah, and up the reaches of the Golden Horn. 
Across the Bosphorus, which was a dazzle in the 
sunlight, Scutari, too, was all beflagged beneath the 
hills of Asia. 

The crowd upon the footwalks of the bridge was not 
an ordinary crowd, for everybody greeted everybody; 
and when a Muslim met a Christian of his class the 
pair embraced. 
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At the Bridge-end the carriage stopped; the driver 
turned round with a shrug to face his passengers, at 
the same time pointing onward with his whip. The 
open space before the Sultan Valideh mosque was 
covered with a throng of people, many of them sitting 
on the ground with goods for sale spread out on mats 
before them. There was no clear roadway. 

‘Liberty,’ explained the driver in indulgent tones. 
‘Every one sits where he likes. And if one shouts, they 
do not deign to move until the horses are upon them. 
They seem to think that everything to-day is harmless. 
It seems a pity to disturb them, Bey Efendim/ 

* Kerata! ’ said Ferid Bey resignedly. * I am at 
liberty, it seems, to walk, for all my money. But being 
of a lazy nature, I shall not do that. I meant to take 
my friend here to the War Office. He is a fedai of 
Niazi's band, and has an errand thither. But since 
the journey must be done on foot, I leave him here. 
Proceed, my soul, in Allah’s keeping. I look to see 
you in the evening at Eren-keuy. Arabaji, turn back I 
The landing-stage! * 

So Camruddin went on alone up crowded streets, 
bewildered by strange sights at every turn, until he 
came to the great square before the Ministry of War. 
Here at last was quiet and some show of discipline. 
He made inquiry of some lounging soldiers, showing 
his credentials. They bade him wait and presently 
brought out a sergeant who, learning that he was 
Niazi's man, embraced him fondly and then led him 
into the great building, along sounding corridors. 

‘ Everything is out of gear,' his guide informed him. 
‘There is no proper Government. The orders come 
from private persons whom we do not know. All the 
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officials here are idle, and in great anxiety. The man 
to whom your letter is addressed is not here, and I 
know not where he is. But I am taking yon to one 
who can no doubt inform you.’ 

Camruddin was brought into the presence of a white- 
clad officer, who seemed extremely weary, for he yawned 
continually. On being told that Camruddin was a 
fedai, he murmured ‘Bravo !’ but without enthusiasm. 
Then, having heard the nature of his business, he took 
a pen, dipped it in ink and wrote out an address upon 
a sheet of note-paper. This he handed to the sergeant, 
saying simply: * Indicate ! * 

The sergeant studied the handwriting all along the 
corridors, and when they came again into the blazing 
sunlight of the square, he said,— 

* I am not sure. Wait here a moment. I will question 
some one.’ 

Camruddin waited there an hour, and had just 
arrived at the conclusion that he had been cheated, 
when the chatish returned, bringing another man, 
a private, with him. He pointed to that man, 
exclaiming,— 

‘Go with him. He knows the place.* 

The place, in fact, was close at hand—a large house 
in a modem street, one half of which was occupied by 
business premises. His guide led him upstairs into a 
room where several men were sitting round a table, 
while others sprawled at ease upon a couch against the 
wall. They took no notice of the new arrivals till, the 
guide approaching one of them with a request in which 
he chanced to mention that he brought a member of 
Niazi’s band, they all applauded frantically, and 
Camruddin became the butt of eager questions. 
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'Give me the packet, for it is, I hear, addressed to 
me/ said one, who seemed to have authority above the 
rest. As he received it, he stared hard at Camruddin 
and then said : 'We are old acquaintances, are we not, 
efendim? And so that errand, upon which we sent 
you, led to glory ! * 

It was the civilian of the Saloniki secret conclave, 
the same who had betrayed dislike of Ferid Bey. 

'Praise be to Allah/ answered Camruddin. 

'How did you come?' 

'I came with Ferid Bey/ 

'With Deyli Ferid! How is he, as mad as ever?* 

'I do not think him mad, efendim/ 

'The madness is, you think, assumed, like that of 
foxes ? ’ 

'I think he is the best of men, efendim/ 

The other laughed and said : * He is not bad, perhaps; 
only too cautious, and too sceptical to be of use/ 

He then became absorbed in the perusal of a letter, 
while the others questioned Camruddin about Niazi's 
doings in the mountains, and the raid on Monastir. 

At length the great man folded up the letter, saying,— 

'This was written before the Padishah had granted 
our demand. Events have answered it. But, in a 
postscript, we are asked to give promotion to the 
bearer, who is said to be a trusty man of good intelligence. 
I say not no. But things will not be as they were. 
No man henceforward will be thrust into a post because 
he is the friend or relative of So-and-so. As soon as 
the administration is remodelled, and we know what 
vacancies are to be filled, I recommend you for employ¬ 
ment; I can do no more. But you will have to show 
your fitness in examination/ 
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'Good, efendim.* 

‘Leave some address where we can always find 
you.* 

A secretary beckoned Camruddin, who went to him 
and, being given pen and ink and paper, wrote his 
name and the address of Ferid Bey's kiosk. He then 
departed, with due thanks and reverence, feeling a 
good deal daunted by the promised favour, for he was 
far from sure of his ability to meet the views of men 
who were not soldiers. The soldier who had brought 
him from the Ministry of War said: ‘ That is where 
the orders come from now. Those men, whom you 
have just seen idling, arrange what needs arranging. 
It is liberty!’ 

There was a touch of sarcasm in this statement, 
which made Camruddin suspect that the speaker was 
a secret lover of the despotism. Before they parted 
he asked if he knew where Sidik Pasha lived. 

‘Which Sadik Pasha?* 

‘Arab Sadik Pasha.’ 

'Allah knows! I think I heard them say he was 
arrested.’ 

‘Arrested! For what crime?* 

‘Who knows. They pounce on anybody.’ 

The sunlight became livid in the sight of Camruddin; 
the sounds of popular rejoicing seemed a cruel farce. 
'Can you not tell me where his house is situated?* 

'No, that I cannot. But some other can, no doubt. 
Brother, where does Arab Sadik Pasha live? ’ the soldier 
called out to a tall Cavass who happened to be 
passing. 

‘He lives at Kasim Pasha, brother, in a great 
kiosk.* 
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'Go to the waterside above the bridge and take a boat. 
That is the nearest way/ the soldier counselled. 

Camruddin thanked him, and set out in great anxiety, 
with only one idea: to get to Kasim Pasha quickly; 
but in spite of himself the unaccustomed sights, the 
changing pageant of the streets, beguiled him into 
loitering upon the way. 
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From all sides came the sound of music and the happy 
shouts of * Liberty ! ’ ‘ Long live the Constitution ! * 

' Long live our Padishah ! ’ * Long live England ! * 
* Long live Progress and Fraternity! ’ Before a lovely 
tomb in a side street he saw a crowd assembled and, 
drawing near, found a white-bearded khdja preaching 
in the open air. 

‘The Christians and the Muslimans are brothers 
once again. Praise be to Allah ! ’ he was saying. * Before 
the days of Abdul Hamid, the Muslim and the Christian 
women used to nurse each other’s children.* 

A little farther on he found a priest of the Armenian 
race preaching in like manner, using almost the same 
words. Before the days of Abdul Hamid’s arbitrary 
rule the Christians and the Turks had been good 
neighbours, and now, please God, they would be so 
again. England, the friend of liberty, would now 
befriend them, and help them to defeat the evil aims 
of Russian tyranny. 

He met a long procession, led by many khdjas, 
advancing to the sound of loud Takbirs, 1 and asked 
its object of a bystander. 

‘They go to the Armenian cemetery to pray for those 
who suffered innocently years ago,’ was the reply. 

‘Allahu Akbar!’ exclaimed Camruddin devoutly. 

But the strangest outburst of enthusiasm he beheld 

1 Cries of ' Allahu Akbar! ’ (God is greater). 
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was by the fountain in the square, before the mosque 
of Sultan Bayazid. A street hawker, selling buttons 
from a basket, was shouting: 'Made in England! 
English work! * and every one who heard him rushed 
to buy, vociferating ‘ Long live England and the 
Constitution!* 'Down with Germany and Des¬ 
potism !* 

Camruddin himself was caught in the excitement 
and went up to purchase with the rest, but by the 
time he reached the object of his struggle the last button 
had been sold. The hawker turned his basket upside 
down and sat on it, shaking his head at all the would-be 
customers, and striking his hands together, cymbal- 
fashion, to express finality. He was a wily Greek of 
dissolute appearance. Camruddin remarked that he 
had driven a brisk trade. The rascal winked as he 
replied: ' I owe a trifle to St George who taught me 
to transform those things, which once were German, 
into English goods. . . . Long live England! Down 
with Germany! ’ he shouted, as he put the empty 
basket on his head and walked away. 

The muezzin’s chant was over all the city like a 
song of birds. Camruddin turned into the mosque of 
Bayazid. After the prayer he lingered in the shady 
cloister, watching the evolutions of a crowd of pigeons, 
and drinking most delicious water, icy cold. He entered 
into conversation with a man who sat there, in appear¬ 
ance a small Government official. From him he learnt 
that Sadik Pasha was at liberty, though, like all the 
chief supporters of the despotism, he was under 
surveillance. 

Camruddin set out again with mind relieved. He 
sauntered in the shade of roofed bazaars, where the 
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rich goods displayed on either hand delighted him as 
decoration, down to a landing-stage upon the Golden 
Horn, where he engaged a boatman. The water sparkled 
in the sun. Before him rose the hill of Kasim Pasha 
with silver-gray kiosks and red-tiled roofs among the 
trees; behind it the high ridge of Pera with its crown 
of Frankish buildings, and ancient cypress-groves 
upon the slope beneath. Behind him was the vision of 
Stamboul, mosque after mosque, with stately domes 
and soaring minarets, ennobling the dense throng of 
wooden houses. The kaikji, seeing that he was a 
stranger, pointed up the water to a spot beyond the 
city where domes and minarets peeped out from a 
dense grove of trees beside the shore. He said: 
‘Sultan Eyub/ 

That that was the point to look at was implied in 
his address, a mild rebuke of Camruddin’s preoccupation 
with Stamboul itself. There, on the shore of Europe, 
lay a little earth which once had been the Standard- 
bearer of the Holy Prophet. 

Camruddin vowed to go there ere the week was out. 

The boatman, who was well acquainted with the 
house of Sadik Pasha, provided him with full directions 
how to reach it. The ladies of the household some¬ 
times honoured his poor boat, he said. They were 
lively, amiable ladies, and their talk was pleasant to 
him as the voice of nightingales. 

‘My bride is of the damsels of that house/ said 
Camruddin. ‘Perhaps you know her?* 

‘I could not tell the mistress from the slave. They 
are all sisters/ was the answer. ‘And now they are 
all equal, so they say. Slavery is abolished! Why 
should they abolish slavery, efendim? An empty 
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edict which will alter nothing, for not a slave would 
quit his service willingly.’ 

‘ It is to please the English, who are now our helpers. 
They hold slavery in horror, because when they kept 
slaves they treated them with frightful cruelty,* said 
Camruddin, repeating words which he had heard from 
the fedais. 

* Ma sha’llah !' said the boatman. * Well, we live 
and learn. These are strange times, efendim. A plain 
man like me requires instruction not to lose his way 
in them as in a maze. In sha’llah, you will hire my 
boat again and teach me further. May Allah give to 
you. With safety, go.’ 

Thanks to the instructions given to him by the 
kaikji, Camruddin found his patron’s kiosk without 
delay. After some conversation with the servants in 
the vestibule, he was shown into the Pasha's presence 
in the garden. Two other visitors were with His 
Excellency, both of them men of rank, to judge from 
their appearance. 

Camruddin met, at first, a cold reception; for Sadik 
Pasha asked why he had disappeared from Saloniki 
without a word of warning or of explanation. They 
had thought him dead. His bride had been in terrible 
anxiety. 

Although His Excellency spoke in quiet tones, the 
visitor was made to feel his stem displeasure; and 
Camruddin had ground for thinking that the explanation 
of his conduct, when he heard it, would displease him 
yet the more. He told his story therefore in a shame¬ 
faced way and was amazed when Sadik Pasha cried: 
’The praise to Allah!’ his anger turned miraculously 
into joy. ’And you have come to claim your bride?’ 
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he said. ‘Then we will have a splendid wedding now, 
directly. A daughter of my house weds a fedai with 
my full consent; the matter was arranged before the 
Revolution. How will that look, efendilarim, think 
you?* 

One of his friends said dryly: ‘ You are fortunate. 
Invite us to the wedding at the least, efendim, that 
we may show our love of the fedai in the sight of all.' 

The Pasha waved his hand towards Canmiddin, who 
murmured in confusion : ‘ Highly honoured.’ 

‘ I had no wish to end my days in Tripoli, much less 
the Yemen, where I have already wasted five years of 
my life,’ said Sadik Pasha. ‘And Camruddin Agha 
saves me from that fate, in sha’llah ! ’ 

‘It will not last, this great enthusiasm,’ said the 
other. ‘They call out “Long live England!” We 
shall see! ’ 

‘I do not see why England should not help them, 
since the Revolution has been bloodless and complete, 
two things I never thought it could be,’ said the General. 
' I say “ Long live the Constitution ! ” if they let me be. 
It is a blessing to be free to think and speak and read 
without the fear of spies.' 

The other two kept silence with a guarded look. 
Their host then craved permission to withdraw a 
moment. Signing to Camruddin to follow him, he led 
the way into another portion of the formal garden 
divided by a high, thick hedge from that in which they 
had been sitting. 

‘And now, my soul, since all are free and like the 
English, I suppose that you may meet your bride, if 
she desires it. I should not say so, I will tell you 
frankly (being an old-fashioned person), if she had 
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not suffered much in health from the uncertainty 
about you which depressed us all. Leylah Hanum has 
been worried upon her account, and through anxiety, 
and not the Revolution, she allows to-day what other¬ 
wise she would esteem an impropriety. Wait here, 
I have informed the ladies of your presence, and if 
your bride desires to see you she can do so. I rejoin 
my friends.’ 

He walked away and left the favoured lover in a 
state of nervousness appioaching panic. His heart 
beat so that he could neither see nor hear distinctly. 
The perfumes of the garden took his breath away. 
He spied an arbour tunnelled in the solid hedge, in 
which there was a seat, and there took refuge. 
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The arbour was so placed as to command a curious 
view—a picture, all in length of sky and water, and a 
section of Stamboul between them. Across the lowest 
portion of the picture glided kaiks, and now and then 
a sailing boat. The whole was held as in a frame between 
a wall of the kiosk and the clipped end of a tall hedge 
of evergreens. From time to time some steamer, out 
of sight upon the Bosphorus, released its siren, and an 
awful din reverberated in the seven hills. The ordinary 
noise was that of children playing, and the pulse of 
industry. 

As Camruddin beheld and listened, he recovered 
confidence. The Constitution was restored, and he 
was a fedai of Niazi's band. The girl was keeping him 
a long while waiting. If she could show displeasure, 
he could tease her. 

But suddenly he saw her coming, attended at a 
distance by an older woman, and his courage dwindled. 
He was reclining on the bench for comfort, and it pleased 
him to remain so and pretend to be asleep. He closed 
his eyes and waited, breathing deeply. After a while 
some missile hit his face a little harder than he thought 
quite necessary. He yawned and stretched himself 
and rubbed his eyes, then started up as if in great 
amazement, crying,— 

‘I ask a thousand pardons, honoured lady! My 
fatigue was great/ 
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Gul-raaneh was attired in white with a white head- 
veil. She made no answer but stood there confronting 
him with long, disdainful eyes and pouting lips. 
Suddenly she darted past him and sat down upon the 
bench from which he had that minute risen. Perceiving 
her design to place him at a disadvantage, for he could 
hardly sit beside her in the sight of the duenna, he sat 
down on the ground and waited till she chose to speak. 
When she did speak, at length, her voice choked with 
rage. 

‘Well, what have you to say to me, efendim?* 
‘Efendim, I must say that I am much ill-used 1* 

‘ Ill-used ! I trust my soul to you, I show you favour, 
and then at once you disappear—no one knows where 
—doubtless to more congenial company. ... I said 
I was prepared to come to you, however poor, which 
meant that you could claim me instantly; instead of 
which you ran away from me. . . . Have I not cause 
to be offended ? Say! * 

‘Efendim, hear my story and then judge. That very 
morning I set out for Resna on an errand, thinking to 
return after a day or two. My errand brought me into 
contact with the hero of this age; I heard him speak, 
and from his words my soul caught fire. He preached 
the true Jihfid for the salvation of the world. I laid 
aside all human ties and took the vows of a fedal. I 
went into the mountains with Niazi Bey. We started 
not two hundred men; but soon we were an army, 
by the help of Allah. In three weeks less a day, with 
Osman Pasha as our prisoner, we heard, from far off 
in the hills, the guns of Monastir salute the Constitution. 
Praise to Allah 1 Then we returned to Resna where 
they feasted us. I had no joy in the festivities, but 
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wandered out into the fields. At evening, in the mosque, 
I met his Honour,* Ferid Bey, who asked me to what 
place on earth I would be going if I had my choice. I 
answered : “ To Stamboul, because my bride is there ! ** 
He answered: “ I am going to Stamboul, and thou 
shalt bear me company." His grace obtained permission 
for me from the leaders. This morning we set foot 
together on the quay of Ghalatah, having performed 
the journey without one delay. That is my story, 
judge me now, efendim ! * 

Gul-raaneh’s pretty face expressed a childish misery. 
She moaned: ‘Alas for us and our ill-fortune I Our 
hope is dead, and you have helped to kill it.* 

‘I do not understand . . .* 

She plucked a bunch of Banksia roses which had 
strayed into the arbour, and began to tear the petals 
from them as she told him miserably,— 

‘We shall all be exiled. Some have gone already. 
The people tore the hated Fehim Pasha limb from 
limb at Brfisa. We hear terrific stories of the cruelty 
of those whom you have helped to bring to power.* 

‘All lies,' said Camruddin. 

* I tell you they tore Fehim Pasha literally limb from 
limb.* 

‘Not they, my gilly-flower! The people he had 
injured and oppressed dispatched him.' 

‘What do you know about it? . , . Anyhow, it is 
quite certain—everybody says so—that the strong 
supporters of the despotism will be banished. S&dik 
Pasha was the strongest. And Leylah H4num is 
resolved to go with him, even though it be to far Arabia. 
So you and I will soon be parted, so it seems to me.* 

It was evident that she knew nothing of the Pasha’s 
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plan to have the wedding in a week with unexampled 
splendour. And Camruddin, desiring to explore her 
mind, did not enlighten her. 

Feigning amazement, he exclaimed: ‘But you are 
free, efendim 1 Do you not know that slavery has 
been abolished?* 

‘I was emancipated on the evening of the marriage 
contract, so their law does not apply to me. But when 
my people are in trouble, I belong to them. Do you 
think I would forsake them in this great calamity, 
when Leylah Hanum and my more than sisters tiave 
such need of me ? The hired servants will forsake them, 
the slave never; and least of all the slave whom they 
have freed so generously. I do not think in all Stamboul 
there is a girl in my position who, hearing of this foolish 
law, will leave her people. If there is, I scorn her.’ 

‘Alas, my grief! What then am I to do? My life 
is now made desolate!' moaned Camruddin. 

‘Unless you will come with us to our place of exile 
and there make a home for me so near that I can wait 
upon my ladies daily, you may as well annul our 
marriage from this minute,’ she replied, with spirit, 
‘for Allah knows if we shall ever meet again. You 
spoke of true JiMd and how your soul caught fire, 
how you laid aside all thought of our relation when 
you went into the mountains with a gang of rebels. 
Well, this is true Jihad, and it has fired my soul to 
share the exile of my kind protectors. Come with us ! * 

‘No, that I cannot,’ answered Camruddin forlornly, 
knowing full well that her forebodings were all moon¬ 
shine. ' I am still a fedal of the Revolution.’ That was 
true. ‘And I am now a person of some small importance. 
I have been offered a position in the Government, and 
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I was thankful for it, for your sake, efendim. But if 
you will forsake me—well, it is my portion and I must 
make the best I can of it. My duty is to save the 
country. I have made a vow.' 

‘And I have made a vow—to help my people.’ 

* Good. But I perhaps could help them more 
efficiently. I might obtain for them a choice of places 
and some reduction of the term of banishment.' 

Gul-raaneh stared at him in blank amazement, 
which quickly turned to scorn. She cried : ‘ You help 
thent! You help to save His Excellency Sadik Pasha 
and his noble family 1 Truly the world is upside down, 
as Leylah Hanum says. If you have influence you must 
exert it to the utmost upon our behalf, that is your 
duty; for Sadik Pasha is your patron just as much as 
mine. Unless your influence is great enough to stop 
our exile or, on the other hand, you will consent to 
share it with us, I must now say farewell to you, 
efendim.' 

She rose as she said this, and, drawing her white robe 
around her, made as if to go. 

Camruddin murmured: ‘ Then you do not love me 
as I love you, efendim.' 

‘You are a fedal. You have told me: I am naught 
to you.' 

* I said not that! ’ 

‘Not in those words, perhaps, but you implied it. 
Do not misjudge my feelings, my two eyes. I know 
that you are pious, brave, and honourable; and I can 
understand your fervour for the Revolution, although 
I cannot share it since it is against my people. I would 
accept you as my husband gladly, if things were as 
they were when last we met. The world has changed 
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since then. You have assumed new duties, so have I; 
and those new duties lead us far apart/ 

‘It is evident/ said Camruddin more frankly, ‘that 
I must claim my bride at once, to stop your exile/ 
‘How could that stop the exile of the Pasha Efendi, 
which involves my lady? . . . You have annoyed me 
all this afternoon by foolish talk/ 

‘You do not know the worth of a fedai of Niazi’s 
band! When it ( is known that Sadik Pasha has 
bestowed a daughter of his house on one of them, it 
will be the same as if he swore allegiance to the Consti¬ 
tution. He will not be exiled. His Excellency himself 
said so, in my presence, half an hour ago. . . . Allah 
is my witness, I came hither as a humble suppliant, 
expecting him to frown on me; and so he did at first, 
though not so terribly as you have done. But when he 
heard I was a member of Niazi’s band, he was transported 
and vowed we should be married in a week with splendid 
ceremony/ 

‘You knew this all the while you were tormenting 
me?’ exclaimed Gul-raaneh, tears springing in her 
eyes for the first time. ‘ You knew you had me in your 
hand, and yet you let me chatter! That is atrocious. 
I will never speak to you again.' She dealt him a last 
glance which he found quite inscrutable, than went 
to her duenna and returned into the house. 

Camruddin went back to the selamlik to take leave 
of Sadik Pasha, who told him to consult with Ferid 
Bey about arrangements for the wedding; and then he 
strolled down to the waterside and took a kaik for the 
Bridge. 

The boatman had two other passengers who occupied 
the stern—strange-looking persons, prematurely old. 
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who wore the dress of men of education, though the 
dress was shabby. Their cheeks were very lean and 
their eyes haggard; they looked about them with 
bewilderment, and, as it seemed, with caution too, as 
if they feared too wide a vision of the actual scene. 
One of the two, especially, who seemed the elder, was 
so manifestly nervous that he shrank as in alarm and 
trembled when he met the gaze of Camruddin. A 
minute later he was weeping silently. The other took 
his hand and, with a movement of the lips which, but 
for its exceeding sadness, would have been a smile, 
explained,— 

‘The world is strange to us, efendim, and its beauty 
daunts us. We tremble every minute lest it vanish 
and the walls dose in once more. My comrade here 
has been in prison fifteen years, I eight. We were 
released at noon to-day/ 

‘What was the cause of your imprisonment?* asked 
Camruddin. 

‘I was a clerk in the Ministry of the Interior. My 
age was twenty-one. I happened on a day of rain to 
say: “ I wish I could escape out of this rotten country/* 
A colleague brought it to the knowledge of the Palace. 
I was put away/ 

‘And your friend, efendim?’ 

* He does not know the reason why he was imprisoned. 
Nobody told him, and he had no crime upon his con¬ 
science. . . . Pardon our tears, my soul; it is so long 
since we beheld the sunset on this glorious scene/ 

The boatman cried: ‘Long live the Constitution I 
Down with despotism! * and the cry was taken up in 
other boats and by the concourse on the Bridge. 
‘Long live the Constitution. Long live England, friend 
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of liberty and justice ! Freedom ! ’ Amid a volley of 
such shouts they reached the landing-stage. The sun 
had just that minute set. The waters of the strait 
were cold and gray, although a glow still lingered on 
the town of Scutari and on the hills beyond it on the 
farther shore. The men released that day from prison 
heaved a sigh of vast relief. The sun had grown so 
unfamiliar to them as to seem an enemy. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


Camruddin sat under a Paulownia tree in Ferid Bey's 
enormous garden, and meditated on the chances of 
this mortal life. Occasionally the accents of his host, 
who was inspecting the work of the gardeners, came to 
him, occasionally he could hear a dog bark in the 
distance, or the hooting of some steamer’s horn upon 
the Bosphorus. Otherwise he was alone amid a hum 
of insects which conduced to reverie. Warm, heady 
perfumes floated in the shade. Before him was a 
great tank overgrown with water-lilies, pink and white, 
above which dragon-flies kept darting with the flash 
of gems. Beyond that was a zone of heavy shadow 
cast by a little chestnut-grove, between whose stems 
was seen a space of vineyards and of cornfields newly 
reaped, in blazing sunlight, extending to the boundary 
wall of Ferid Bey's domain—a wall which had collapsed 
in many places. Beyond that again were trees and 
fanciful kiosks, backed by a cooling vision of blue sea 
with sunny islands resting on its surface. 

He thought: * It is two months since last I sat in 
happy idleness. Then, suddenly, the sound of firing 
came to break the stillness. I wonder will some such 
disturbance come to-day; for Allah knows that my 
contentment is too great to last. It is like Paradise. 
Or is such happiness to be henceforth the lot of every 
Muslim ? The power of England will now stand between 

us and our enemies. It may be Allah’s will that we 
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shall live in peace henceforward. But I must keep the 
heart of a fedai, or I slay my soul.' 

He recalled the hardships of his time of military 
service, the hardships of his pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
could distinguish plainly those which were the conse¬ 
quence of men's ill-doing from those which were imposed 
by God’s decree. The former hurt, the latter fortified 
the soul. If all the accidents men had to fear were 
those which come upon them from the hand of God, 
the world would be a happy place to live in. 

He thought: ' If I had remained with my mother and 
my sister and my brothers two months ago, instead of 
setting out, I should not, certainly, have known the 
rapture of sublime endeavour, nor yet the peace of 
mind which goes with it. For all those years my life 
was like a river pursuing its appointed course, but 
underground. 1 But now it is released by Allah's mercy; 
it reflects the sunlight; it is bountiful; it has a portion 
in the life of all things—praise to Allah !—and so may 
it continue to the end. For the word of Allah says 
that “ Verily with effort goeth ease.” I must not set 
my heart on earthly blessings which make men un¬ 
sociable. In Allah only is true brotherhood.’ 

A bee came humming close around him. He raised 
his hand to fend it off. A minute later came a flutter, 
followed by a dreamy cooing. Two doves had settled 
in the branches overhead. Their music brought to 
him voluptuous thoughts. His bride was sweet, and 
in three days she would be his. 

The wedding festival was all arranged. Ferid 
bestowed upon the pair a charming house, which stood 
within his grounds but had a separate entrance on a 
quiet road, dose to the ornate mosque which Zia Pasha, 
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Ferid’s father, had built in memory of a beloved wife, 
Ulviyeh Hanum. 

‘I wish to keep you near me/ he remarked, when 
Camruddin protested that he was too kind. ‘It may 
be partly for a selfish purpose, for all this land and 
wealth of mine was gathered by my father in the service 
of the Government, and a fedai on the premises may 
save inquiry. But it is true that I take pleasure in 
your conversation more than in that of men who think 
themselves the patterns of the age for fashion, learning, 
and diplomacy. It is because you are yourself, and 
unashamed to be so. Talking with you, I feel I talk 
with an Osmanli, whereas the others make me feel at 
times as lonely as if I were the sole survivor of that race.* 

‘Efendim, look around you; there are thousands. 
Here on your domain your servants all are true 
Osmanlis.’ 

‘I know,’ was the reply, ‘but if I spoke to them as 
I now speak to you, they would be stupefied, and when 
my back was turned would shrug their shoulders, 
smiling at my madness. You are the man whom I 
have all my life been seeking, sincere and unaffected, 
yet of good intelligence.' 

* Istaghfaru’llah/ murmured Camruddin, with an 
incredulous smile. * The truth is, I suppose, that I am 
something new.’ 

‘And something old, that is the charm of you.* 

As he remembered all the goodness of the rich young 
bey whom people blamed for levity, his heart was full 
of an affection which was not less strong for having in 
it a perennial source of laughter. He had arrived at 
this point in his recollections, when he heard the sound 
of footsteps, and saw a black-robed and white-turbaned 
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figure drawing near under the trees. It was the khdja 
who instructed the three children of the bey—a worthy 
man, and staunch supporter of the Constitution. His 
face as he approached betokened news. He said: 
‘My soul, I bring a message from the bey efendi. He 
begs that you will go at once to the selamlik. There 
is a visitor who much desires to meet you.* 

‘What kind of visitor?’ asked Camruddin, as they 
returned together. 

‘A young man of fair complexion with blue eyes, 
dressed as a military officer. My lord embraced him 
with an outcry when he first appeared. It seems that 
all his friends had thought him dead. No sooner were 
the greetings over than he asked for you.* 

Camruddin could think of no one who would answer 
this description, and saying : * Ma sha’llah 1 ’ resigned 
himself to wait for the solution of the problem till he 
saw the personage. Very great was his surprise when, 
in the cool reception-room of the selamlik, he saw 
Basri Bey, the officer whom he had found, two months 
before, lifeless beside the mule-track leading to his 
native village; the man at whose request he had set 
out upon the journey which had had such wonderful 
results. Camruddin was inquiring of his health respect¬ 
fully, but the young man sprang upon him and embraced 
him, crying,— 

‘Welcome, efendim. I am now your brother.’ 

‘As the explanation bids fair to be lengthy, I will 
now leave you,’ chuckled Ferid Bey. ‘When it is 
finished, come to luncheon, both of you.* 

Basri Bey made Camruddin sit down beside him 
on the divan and, keeping firm hold of his hand, 
poured out his story. 
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After Camruddin’s departure from the little house 
beside the orchard, Basri Bey had lain in bed nearly 
three weeks. More than once in the bad time, when 
his mind wandered, he had fancied that he saw an 
angel bending over him; and, as his sight grew clearer, 
he beheld a maiden of the name of Melek (angel), a 
sight much more agreeable to him since it spoke of life. 
While they supposed him on the point of death, her 
mother and her brothers had let Melek help in nursing 
him; but when they saw him on the mend, they veiled 
her from his sight. And he was desolate. By dint of 
longing for her presence he fell deep in love; and, 
when he was once more upon his feet, he asked her 
brothers for her hand in marriage. ‘They would have 
granted my request at once, for we were friends/ he 
said, ‘had it not been for the behaviour of your Christian 
neighbour, Lefteri. That queer old fellow has the 
nature of a spy and, having come to know of my existence 
in the house, I have no doubt but that he told the 
village mukhtUr, who passed on the communication 
to the Caimmacam. Lefteri kept on letting fall dark 
hints that I should soon be shot or hanged, and bring 
misfortune upon them all, which gave your brothers 
much alarm on my account. They told me thlat it was 
no time to talk of marriage. My horse, from idleness, 
had grown too strong for me to ride, so they procured 
a pack-horse upon which they set me one fine night, your 
brother, Mehmed, riding my own horse beside me. The 
Revolution had begun, and there were rumours that 
an army of fedais was at no great distance. Mehmed 
Agha brought me to them on the following day, and, 
having seen me safe, returned to his own place. On 
the very night of my departure, I heard afterwards, the 
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mukhtar and an agent of the Government* assisted by 
a lot of cringing Greeks, ransacked your homestead 
with intent to kill me. Yet a week later, when our 
band came to the village, the mukht&r and the elders 
swore fidelity to the Committee, and Lefteri wept 
tears of joy at sight of me! 

‘Again I made my suit of Melek Hanum; your 
mother and your brothers were agreeable; and on the 
day on which our Padishah restored the Constitution 
we were married amid general rejoicings. Your mother 
feared the bride would be too homely for my people. 
But that is not the case, I can assure you. My mother 
and my sisters praise her modesty, and my father— 
the old Pasha—calls her a true Turkish maiden, and 
says young men are fools who marry foreigners. Directly 
after luncheon you must come with me.' 

Accordingly, that afternoon, they drove to Eski-dar 
and thence took boat to Beycos on the Bosphorus, where 
Ahmed Pasha, Basil’s father, had a yfili (seaside house). 
Camruddin would not have recognised his sister in the 
stately, white-robed lady who advanced to greet him 
in a room entirely white—white walls, white hangings, 
and a thick white carpet on the floor—if she had not 
come towards him with a cry of joy. Basri Bey then 
left them to converse awhile, returning after half an 
hour with all his family, who gave the kindest welcome 
to the visitor. The ladies of the house had heard of 
his approaching marriage; the younger ladies were 
acquainted with the bride, who was to visit them upon 
the morrow. 

‘There is only one thing I complain of in your sister's 
conduct,* said the lady of the house to Camruddin. * It 
is that she will never tell us what she likes. She falls 
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in with our ways too perfectly. It makes me fear that 
she is still in awe of us, although our one wish is to 
make her happy/ 

It was evening when he took his leave, and Basri 
Bey led him down into the cellars of the house, where 
he was surprised to find a vault whose floor was of deep 
water. A boat manned by four servants of the house 
was there in waiting. They both got into it, and at a 
word from Basri darted out into the strait, aglow with 
sunset light. As the boat sped along the foot of cliffs 
and terrace walls and palaces, with Stamboul looming 
up against the setting sun, Basri observed: ‘ There is 
one favour I would ask. It is that I may join your 
escort on your wedding night. You have not asked me 
yet/ 

* I feared to do so, because the rest of my attendants 
are not men of rank, but upper servants of the house 
of Ferid Bey/ 

‘What does that matter? I have known them from 
my childhood—the tall Albanian with his pan-pipes, 
and the little hunchback with his lute! But do 
not think that you will be without more pompous 
followers. I hear that half the tyrants of the old 
regime are going to send their sons to bear you 
company in the name of Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, 
and Justice/ 

And so, indeed, it proved. Because the bridegroom 
was a stalwart of the New Turk party, the wedding 
was attended largely by supporters of the old regime. 
The ceremony was both lengthy and elaborate, nicely 
designed to tantalise an eager lover. It began in S&dik 
Pasha's kiosk upon the Golden Horn, and ended at 
Eren-keuy on the Sea of Marmora, when Camruddin 
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was led, in slow procession, with lights and music to his 
own house where the bride was waiting. 

The stars winked down at the procession through 
the trees in Deyli Ferid’s garden. Every now and 
then it halted while the hunchback, to his lute, 
sang an epithalamium, the crowd repeating the last 
words of every strophe in impressive chorus. The 
little hunchback had a powerful and lovely voice. 
When they had brought the bridegroom to his gate, 
and taken leave of him, he sang a song which ended 
in a wail of anguish. To that strange music, Camruddin 
went in, keenly aware of every perfume in the garden. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


Within a fortnight of his marriage Camruddin received 
a small appointment at the Ministry of War. At first 
he thought that this was due to the Committee's 
influence, but later learnt that S&dik Pasha had procured 
it. The men who made the Revolution did not touch 
such matters. Intending shortly to reform the whole 
administration, they let it run meanwhile, and watched 
its working carefully. Camruddin's post was not a 
lofty one. He was a sort of overseer of the various 
ushers and attendants—most of them non-commissioned 
officers—who loitered in the corridors from mom till 
night. If one of them was at a loss he came to Cam¬ 
ruddin, who sat behind a little table in the hall beside 
the entrance to the Minister's apartments. 

He rose before the sun and said his prayers in the 
adjacent mosque, then broke his fast, and paced the 
garden with Gul-raaneh, or walked with her by the 
sea-shore until the sun was high, when he set out along 
a shady avenue which led him shortly to a railway 
station bowered in foliage. The train then carried 
him to Haidar Pasha, whence a steamer bore him over 
laughing waters to the bridge of Ghalatah, which spans 
the entrance to the Golden Horn. There was always 
the same crowd of men upon the train and steamboat, 
who came to know each other and converse as friends. 
Each person carried in his hand his chosen newspaper, 

which he perused in intervals of conversation, of which 
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the subject was invariably politics. Camruddin did 
not say much upon his own account, but won approval 
as a deferential listener. Arriving at the Bridge, his 
first concern, as that of everybody, was to have his 
boots cleaned of the dust of the suburban roads. That 
done, he crossed the bridge amid the crowd, and, 
choosing shady pavements, went up to his Ministry. 
There he remained until the fifth hour after noon, 
smoking cigarettes at intervals, and drinking cups of 
coffee. There was much leisure, which he turned to 
good account by studying the French and English 
languages, and mathematics. On three days of the 
week, after he left the Ministry, he went with an 
Armenian colleague, Dikran Efendi, to the latter's 
lodging for an hour’s instruction. 

At that time everybody was, or feigned to be, a friend 
to the Committee of Union and Progress. The 
moderation of the victors, the enthusiasm of the 
populace, and the approval which the Vlema accorded 
to the revolutionary programme; above all the presumed 
support of England; combined to crush all open 
opposition. Even the most ferocious of the late 
supporters of the despotism called themselves Unionists, 
and hastened to enrol themselves as members of the 
various lodges. The bad elements in the Christian 
communities, which for years had looked to Europe 
for their orders, discarded their ambitions not without 
relief, supposing Europe looked with favour on the 
new regime. Everything promised well when, one 
fine morning, a bolt fell from the blue upon the Turkish 
peoples. Austria had annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
and Bulgaria had thrown off the Ottoman suzerainty. 

Boundless was the indignation among Camruddin’s 
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fellow-passengers when they read the tidings in their 
newspapers upon the way to town. It was a blow 
aimed at the country at the moment of its greatest 
weakness, when all its strength was needed for the 
mighty task of reconstruction, education, and reform. 
It was a violation of the Berlin treaty, made by England. 
Surely England would chastise the mean aggressors, 
making them retract immediately. All creeds and 
schools of thought were of one mind upon this subject, 
so long as it was thought that England would defend 
the Turks. 

But when days passed without decided action on 
the part of England, when it was known that England 
acquiesced in the injustice, and had advised the Turkish 
Government to be content with an indemnity, there 
was a change of sentiment in many quarters. Friends 
of the old regime could point with shrugs to this, the 
only tangible result of the new order. Those Christians 
who had served the aim of foreign Powers to weaken 
and disintegrate the Empire awoke from their brief 
trance of illusion, and shrewdly guessed that there 
was no remission of those aims. They would have 
preferred the peace and reconciliation which the 
Constitution had appeared at first to promise; but if 
the Turkish Power was doomed, no matter what its 
promise, what earthly profit was there in supporting 
it ? They took their way to their respective embassies, 
to draw their money and receive instructions as of old. 
Dikran Efendi, his Armenian colleague, explained to 
Camruddin the situation while deploring it. He was 
a red-hot partisan of the Committee. 

*We alone are faithful/ he exclaimed, ‘for we 
Armenians have no country we can justly claim, nor 
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have we any friends or patrons but the Turks. I speak 
of the majority, for well I know that there are miscreants 
among us who serve foreign Powers for gold. That is 
another reason for our loyalty, the Turkish power being 
our sole protection from those malefactors who by 
torture, rape, and murder extort money from our 
wretched people and intimidate them. If any foreign 
Power took Anatolia, those malefactors, as its servants, 
would become our tyrants. No fate more cruel could 
await a nation. Allah forbid that it should ever come 
to pass ! Our happiness is bound up with the Turkish 
Government. It is not so with Greeks and Serbs 
and Bulgars, who hope to fix their yoke upon their 
neighbour’s shoulders by the power of Greece or Serbia 
or Bulgaria; though the Ottoman Bulgars would, I 
fancy, have been loyal to the Constitution if Bulgaria 
had not denounced the suzerainty; the Greeks were 
traitors from the first. We had the measure of their 
friendship in the late elections, when they cheated so 
outrageously, with help from Greece, that they have 
made free election quite impossible, everyone demanding 
Government control. 

‘If England and France had threatened war against 
Bulgaria and Austria, they would have saved us and 
the world from endless misery. But now. Lord help 
us, I am much afraid.' 

The stout and dignified official swelled with ire, 
invoking every evil on the Powers of Europe. ‘I 
belong to the most wretched of all nations,’ he would 
sigh occasionally. ‘In all the world the Turks alone 
have any love for us; the others hate us, and employ us 
only for their selfish ends. They would persuade us 
to betray our only friends in order to destroy us the 
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more easily; and—Allah, pity!—there are found 
Armenians who will listen to their poisonous suggestions/ 

Camruddin retailed the views of his Armenian friend 
to Basri Bey, who said,— 

' Things are not quite so bad as he imagines. England 
does to some extent support our claims. She insists 
on the indemnity, and is in favour of our boycotting 
all Austrian goods till it is paid. But this is true: her 
attitude is far from that which we expected, remembering 
the actions of the great Disraeli. It is cautious, critical, 
repressive; almost as if our liberty embarrassed her.’ 

Basri was in the circle of the leaders, so was able to 
impart authentic information. 

Those leaders had not seized the highest posts. 
Personal ambition was forbidden by the oath which 
they had taken. They had put forward men of good 
repute among the statesmen of the former Government, 
and merely kept a watch on their behaviour. They 
conceived that their chief duty, now that the political 
revolution had been achieved, was to prepare for the 
social revolution by founding modem schools throughout 
the Empire, and enlightening the grown-up people by 
means of public lectures and debates, for which the 
numerous local branches of the Committee gave 
facilities. The local clubs or branches organised 
festivities and held receptions periodically, at which 
any one who cared to do so might discourse. They 
thus were centres of social and intellectual, no less 
than of political, activity. That was the public organisa¬ 
tion of the Committee of Union and Progress. It had 
also a secret organisation, of which the function was 
to watch over and guide as well this work of social 
evolution as affairs of state. But the secret organisation. 
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though it had tremendous power, was anything but 
irresponsible; the executive being chosen by an elected 
committee, which was, in turn, elected by a larger 
body, of which the members were appointed by the 
district committees representing the initiated of the 
various branches in each district. 

Conscious of inexperience in face of so immense a 
task, the leaders sought the help and counsel of the 
British embassy. They were received politely with 
expressions of goodwill, and given plenty of advice, 
but all unpalatable, in the nature of repression or 
discouragement. Among the statesmen of the old 
regime were men of mind and energy, still in the prime 
of life, well suited to the post of Grand Vizier. England 
would hear of none but Kiamil Pasha, a man of eighty- 
seven, of repute in Europe, but chiefly known in Turkey 
as a partisan of England. He did not share the vision 
of the strong reformers, was timidly averse to any 
change. The old man was a mere encumbrance, yet they 
bore with him for full six months to please England; 
and if England showed no particular pleasure while 
he filled the seat of power, she showed displeasure 
when he was removed from it. And afterwards, 
whenever they desired to make some overture to 
England, there was nothing for it but to put him back 
in office. It was as if that timid, senile inactivity alone 
could rouse enthusiasm at the British embassy. 

During the four months which elapsed between the 
granting of the Constitution and the meeting of Parlia¬ 
ment, the Committee appointed and deposed ministers 
and provincial governors and ordered the movement 
of troops. The British embassy approved this as an 
interregnum, but held that on the day when Parliament 
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assembled the Committee should have been dissolved. 
In vain did its apologists point out that the elections 
had revealed the need for its continuance, and that 
Parliament itself, composed of inexperienced men, 
required both guidance and protection. In vain they 
pleaded that the Revolution was but just beginning. 
The representatives of England said that Parliament 
was Parliament, and Parliamentary government had 
certain rules. The Committee should become a Parlia¬ 
mentary party, making its voice heard in Parliament 
and nowhere else, while the executive authority was 
entrusted the loving care of certain bulwarks of the 
old regime. 

'It is as if/ said Basri Bey, 'they did not care a jot 
for human progress or reform, but only loved mere 
names like Parliament and Kiamil Pasha—names, 
you will observe, associated with the name of England. 
To do what they demand at present would be to hand 
the country over to the forces of reaction, which are 
none the less redoubtable for working underground. 

Do you remember- No, you were not present; but 

I remember well the feast to celebrate the circumcision 
of a hundred boys in honour of the Constitution, which 
was celebrated by permission in the garden of a Frankish 
gentleman. The owner of the garden spoke to some of 
us. He said: " What you have now to do is kill ten 
thousand men. The Europeans look for bloodshed 
in a revolution; unless you do it they will think it 
incomplete. The men are known to you. Do not be 
squeamish! Your country’s sufferings to-day are 
due to the reluctance of the Turks to killing in cold 
blood. If your ancestors, the conquerors, had ruthlessly 
wiped out the conquered, or by force converted them, 
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as any Christian victors would have done at the period, 
you, their descendants, would have dwelt secure 
to-day. You do not even get the credit of your clemency, 
for the Europeans (who are fifty times more ruthless) 
think you bloodthirsty. To kill ten thousand bad 
men now will be to save ten million harmless men in 
time to come.’" 

‘What said his hearers?’ questioned Camruddin. 

‘We laughed at first, supposing that he jested, but 
when we found he spoke in earnest, became indignant, 
saying that it was contrary to our religion to do such 
a deed.’ 

‘What said he then?’ 

‘ He said: “ The Europeans are without religion. 
They have that great advantage over you.”* 

‘Allah forbid! The man was, then, an atheist?* 

‘He spoke in bitterness, as one who hated Europe. 
He has dwelt here long and feels for us,* said Basri Bey. 
‘He wished, perhaps, to throw cold water on our too 
great hopes. It is true that we expected far too much 
from Europe, and from England in particular. We 
see that now. . . . One thing is certain: had we 
killed ten thousand persons, as he told us, the Committee 
could retire to-day, as England wishes.* 

‘A very wicked man, indeed,’ said Camruddin. 
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Besides his lessons with Dikran Efendi, Camruddin 
attended lectures at the Military School in view of an 
examination which he was to undergo. In his own 
home he practised French with Gul-raaneh, who 
possessed a little knowledge of that tongue, and got 
much help from Ferid Bey, his neighbour, who was 
something of a linguist. 

The call to the examination came upon him suddenly, 
while he was still unready in his own opinion. It took 
place in the Military School near Haidar Pasha. Except 
for himself and some alaili officers—men who had won 
promotion without previous schooling—the subjects 
of examination were young men of lofty rank. Under 
the despotism it had been not unusual for a man, by 
influence, to be a General at the age of twenty-one. 
A Pasha who had not long passed that age—a hand¬ 
some, merry-looking youth—came forth with Camruddin 
at the conclusion of the ordeal. 

‘What are you now, efendim?’ he asked gaily. 

‘A mulazim, Pasha efendim, who heretofore was but 
a chaush. The praise to Allah !' 

* The praise to Allah! I, too, am a mulazim. It is 
the rank to which my age and skill assign me. Call me 
not Pasha efendi! I shall be bey efendi now for many 
a day.' 

A crowd of the examined then came out, cursing 

the Constitution and its works and ways. They came 
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to Cararuddin’s companion, whose cheerfulness appeared 
to rouse their curiosity. Camruddin sauntered on. 
Half down the hill to Haidar Pasha Station, he was 
hailed and shortly overtaken by the cheerful one. 

‘I feel a good deal lighter. I could run and jump 
with pleasure. Those other fellows take it badly. It 
is hard on them, for none of them can ever hope to rise 
above the rank this day assigned to him. But did you 
notice the dark, silent little man, rather like a Japanese, 
whom I saluted in the gateway? That is Hasan Riza 
Pasha, now degraded to the rank of bimbashi. It 
matters not a jot to him who is our greatest strategist. 
In a short time he is quite certain to regain his 
rank/ 

‘And you, efendim?’ questioned Camruddin. 

The blue eyes twinkled. *1 shall try, efendim.’ 

' You do not curse the Constitution like your friends, 
efendim.* 

‘ I bless it from the bottom of my heart!. . . Efendim, 
you are sympathetic; deign to hear my story! I am 
by nature of an easy-going, happy mind, fond of 
consorting with all kinds of people, fond oi liberty. 
From the time when I was old enough to wear a sword 
I have been cramped by ceremony, and encased in 
etiquette. I was put into the palace, in the bodyguard. 
I loved with all my heart a girl I used to play with in 
our garden, a beautiful and artless soul, the daughter 
of an upper servant. They made me wed the daughter 
of a high State dignitary, who made my life jehennum 
to me with her wealth and pride. It was her house, 
her servants, her dignity, her precious family, every 
day and all day, till I cursed my destiny. I was nothing 
but an appanage of her exalted state. And then the 
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Revolution came, praise be to Allah ! The fear of her 
relations was removed; so I divorced my lady straight¬ 
way, and married her I love. And now to-day I am 
released from ceremony—in sha’llah, till old age shall 
make its stiffness dear to me. Long live the Constitution! 
I am all in favour of it.’ 

He asked where Camruddin was living and, hearing 
it was not far distant from his own abode, expressed 
the wish to come and see him one fine evening. 

He came, in fact, a few days later and spent a long 
while in agreeable conversation with Camruddin and 
Ferid Bey, whom he already knew. Two deputies, 
professed adherents of the Committee, had that day 
been shot as they went into Parliament. 

‘There are too many malcontents,’ said the ex-Pasha, 
chuckling, as he did at most things, good or evil. ‘And 
some of them have got together and plot mischief. 
They tell me nothing; I can see it in their ugly faces. 
You, too, efendim, must know something of it?’ 

He turned his boyish face to Ferid Bey, who seemed 
embarrassed, and replied a little hurriedly,— 

‘ I take no part in politics, efendim.* He added: 
' I am mad, you know,’ with a light laugh, which none 
the less contained a note of bitterness. 

Was Ferid Bey against the Constitution? Camruddin 
had asked himself that question more than once of 
late; for Arif Hikmet Bey, the bimbashi from Saloniki, 
had been staying with him, and Arif Hikmet, though 
a maker of the Revolution, seemed now to nourish 
some tremendous grievance. It was only since his 
coming that a change had been observable in Ferid 
Bey, who, though he was as kind as ever, treated 
Camruddin with an indulgence reminiscent of the 
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manner of avowed reactionaries towards one whom 
they regarded as beneath hostility. 

* There is something in the wind,’ said the ex-Pasha, 
chuckling, when Ferid Bey had taken his departure. 
’And you and I may find it well to leave this neigh¬ 
bourhood.’ 

Camruddin paid little heed to the remark, being 
immersed in private speculations with regard to Ferid, 
and when his new friend left him, as he did immediately, 
he banished such abstruse conjectures from his mind 
for thoughts of love. 

He had forgotten the whole incident when, one dark 
morning, on his way to town, he was stopped upon 
the quay at Haidar Pasha, just as he was going to the 
steamboat, by some one saying: ‘ Back! The city is 
not safe for you. I come from thence. Some of the 
troops have mutinied, and they are killing all the New 
Turks they can find. Hark 1 you can hear the rattle 
even now.’ 

Camruddin listened, and could hear, across the 
stormy water, a sound of rifle and machine-gun firing. 
Then he looked round to see the person who had warned 
him. It was the hunchback dwarf attached to Ferid 
Bey. 
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The light was darkened in the sight of Camruddin as 
he turned back into the railway station with the hunch¬ 
back, who assured him that to go on to the Ministry 
would be for him to court destruction on that day; 
since the city was in the hands of the reactionary party, 
whose hirelings—spies and bravos of the old regime— 
were putting down all partisans of the Committee. 

When he reached home he told his wife the shocking 
news, then sat down by the stove to nurse his grief. 
A bitter wind was tearing at the trees around the 
house. It seemed to him the darkest day the world 
had known. 

Gul-raaneh tried to coax him with her woman’s art, 
but, finding he did not respond, relinquished the attempt 
and set herself to guard his solitude, making the old 
woman who performed the service of the house keep 
quiet, and confining her own talk to whispers as she 
came and went. She brought him food, but he would 
not partake of it. Late in the afternoon he started up 
distractedly, and went to visit Deyli Ferid Bey in 
search of news. The servants of the great house wore 
long faces and when he came into the presence of their 
lord he found him talking gloomily with Arif Hikmet 
Bey. Whatever may have been the latter’s grievances 
with the Committee, it was apparent now that he had 
not desired this thing. It was also plain that Ferid 
Bey was angry with him. 
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'This is the end of all your dreams of peace and 
progress P muttered the latter in a bitterly sarcastic 
tone. 

'It is the end of ail things P moaned the yuzbashi. 

While Camruddm was. sitting.; with. them it came on 
to rain. Through all the many windows of the great 
reception-room o{ the sekmlik, -the-trees and bushes 
of the, garden wen- Of - what 

was happening they knew no more than, he had heard, 
already.;; *>{•:£• v? ’ v. ' 5’. P-- 

When lie lD&ttirtted..hc»; his own house r and was ..-taking : { 
;. : i his gh r:aes in the porch, Guhraanehcame to warn 
- here was 4 visitor—a gentleman who had 
. < ' as the rain began. It was Dikran Eferidi, 

win;- ax -Ayh'i of CamrudditVj dissolved in tears. 

Us speech he taid his story: 

going to his work as usual, he had 
of the enemv; had ? 



unbans ha^ • it appears* strict orders not to interfere- 
Christ J.,4h ; orthi- that the Powers of Europe 


the Pdy^rs of Europe. 
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he hum-mod 1 > .olleague, pending out Spies disguised 
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preaching of their agents took effect because of the 
rebellious conduct of Armenian malefactors which 
enraged the Muslims. Everywhere else the Muslims 
seized the agen and handed them over to the Govern¬ 
ment for deportation. Alas, we are the most unfortunate 
of nations, our most deadly enemies being men of our 
own race.’ 

The storm of wind and rain continuing, Dikran 
agreed to spend the, night under Camruddin’s roof, 
when suddenly he recollected that his hospitable enter¬ 
tainer was a well-known partisan of the Commit" 
Then he cried,—. 1 ito 

‘I must not stay, it might be dangerous. c rr» 

that they should search the house and find * • ring 
It might be said that I was in conspiracy ag' /ief. 

wickedness. They might be moved to slur *d the 
hang me, in a place so far from others £ world 
community. No, I must go. One thin w 
skin.’ . Aan's art. 

He consented, however, tp lT , /.ie attempt 

waterproof and umbr^jj^. .... . , 0 - the old 

destined never to behcV t , , /house keep 

The next few days were * 'crispers as shw 

Ferid, whose attitude j>-ri°Qd, but hfri 

philosophical, assured . • n r, t* he st/ o> v >. 

to expect from the usurper r > Feri^, 

linked by marriage to the he ^ ,sri 

was safe in hiding, Camruddi p : r • ep. Quiet 

for a while, and he would not b ut it was 

not for himself that Camruddii .■ r ' asive; 

j 11 f i J y . 

his fear and grief were for R t jnd its 
golden hope. The capital wa c . j ( . f f ^he hands 
of the reactionaries, and no y i er reached 
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it from the provinces. This he ascribed at Erst to 
Government suppression/ but by^ncbby, as the days 
paired, a rumour ran that-.the capital was isolated .'by 
command of the Committee, whose y '*&<& was still 
supreme in all the rest of Turkey r The Abdul 

Hamid, famed for his astute perception, evinced no 
favour for the counter-revolution, although the men 
who made it were his partisans. The mutineers were 
quarrelling among themselves already. Trade was 
‘ 

•//$ raaneh wu.s her h usband s svddcp m l hose anxious 
j ^fer talk of politics was on Wisa, ? for menV 
r ‘ :*/ He knew that she Wus far from sharing 
j. . but she sorrowed kn life kricfand str&vfe 
‘or often succeeding w lie? fett for hours 
, ' praised their Maker lor the gift of such . 

j. v , (non, One eve-rung, as he at with her 

J 1,4 in th - recepiicT;v large apart-- 

,0 which was cold in winter— 

iron shutters. and the voice 

. 

ruikair- i,a . 

; hii , : , S .... . . 

> l petor hinitenant, by 


;ivf no <\\vi*. • • • 
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He was weary of inaction, he informed his friend; 
disgusted with the state of tilings prevailing in Stamboul. 
... If he sat still much longer waiting for events he 
would go mad, he felt quite certain; so he had 
determined to break away and go and join 
whatever army, anywhere, might still be fighting 
for the cause of freedom. Would Camruddin go 
with him? 

Would he not? The bold proposal coincided with 
his heart's desire. But whither should they go? How 
far afield? 

‘I think of sailing to Rodosto,' Mustafa informed 
him. ‘I have gathered from inquiry that we get news 
from San Stefano, but not beyond; therefore Rodosto 
should be well outside the baneful zone. Once there, 
we strike inland to meet the army; for an army must 
be marching up from Saloniki. The troops there are 
devoted to the Constitution. It is only here that 
there are many traitors, and if we stay here they may 
call on us to help them. It would be worse than death 
to me if they should win, for then my first wife's people 
would regain their influence. I swear to you, efendim, 
that I dread that lovely lady—for she is a beauty, 
that is undeniable—and her relations, more than their 
artillery.’ 

'When do you propose to start*?’ asked Camruddin, 
considering. 

‘To-night. To-night. My carriage waits,' was the 
reply. 

Camruddin experienced a deathlike pang at thought 
of parting with Gul-raaneh so abruptly, but he preserved 
his countenance. 

When she came to the room door with cups of coffee 
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and some home-made cakes upon a tray, he told her 
simply,— 

* I am going with the bey efendi and may not return.’ 

The colour left her cheeks, and the tray shook a little 
as she gave it to him, but she replied as simply: ‘ Very 
good, efendim.’ 

‘We shall take good care of one another,* chuckled 
Mustafa, to reassure her. Turning to Camruddin, he 
added : ‘Grant me one more favour. Condescend to 
let your gentle lady console my life’s companion in my 
absence. I dare to ask that you will let her be the 
honoured guest of Selimeh H&num till we both return. 
She can come with us in the carriage, if you like. The 
night is dark and we are friends of liberty! * 

Gul-raaneh said no word, but her eyes brightened 
as she looked to Camruddin for his decision. When he 
answered: * If she will,’ she uttered heartfelt thanks, 
and hurried off to don her charshaf and collect her 
things. 

Two hours later Camruddin and Mustafa descended 
steps cut in the cliff, below the latter's garden, down to 
a ledge of rocks beside the sea, each with a black-veiled 
figure at his side. The moon was peeping in and out of 
driving clouds; the sea, a little ruffled, slapped the 
rocky coast below the hill of summer palaces. It was 
intensely cold. Reaching the water’s edge, the men 
turned round and each took leave of his beloved with 
consoling words, then stepped into a boat in waiting, 
which pushed off at once. The girls stood on the rocks 
and waved their hands long after their two figures had 
become invisible to those whose course they sped. 
Then, hand in hand, they went back up the steps and , 
through the garden to the lonely house. 
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A short way from the land the mariners ceased rowing 
and put up a sail, by help of which the boat sped swiftly 
out to sea, until the lights which mark the entrance to 
the Bosphorus and those along the coast of Asia had 
grown small behind them. Then they conferred with 
Mustafa, whose orders were that they should lie out on 
the track of shipping, on the watch for some large 
sailing-boat or coasting-steamer. The dawn was coming 
up; the land to eastward was taking shape out of the 
night; a whiteness grew behind it visibly, and in another 
minute the same pallor was around them like an 
emanation from the surface of the sea. It wac still 
neither day nor night, when a craft loomed close to 
them, appearing ghostlike, its great sail like a moth's 
wing, in the magic air. The rowers gave a hail, and 
bent to their oars; and in a minute Camruddin was 
being helped on to the deck of a Greek trader where 
Mustafa Bey already stood stamping his feet, for it 
was very cold. They were taken to the galley, where 
there was a fire, and presently regaled with coffee, 
bread, and olives. The sun rose, making things seem 
once more reasonable. The morning lost its chill, the 
wind was favourable; Mustafa carried with him a little 
volume of old Turkish poetry from which he read 
aloud to Camruddin; and in the afternoon they reached 
Rodosto, where they once more heard the shout of 

‘ Liberty! ’ The local governor, informed of their 
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arrival, came to them and insisted on their resting at 
his house until such time as horses could be found for 
them. He told them all the news so long withheld: 
how Mahmud Shevket Pasha had collected a great 
army at Saloniki, and now was marching towards the 
capital, the country people flocking to his standard 
as he went along. The counter-revolution had had no 
effect upon the provinces which, without exception, 
remained staunch to the Committee, except at Adana, 
where there had been fighting with Armenians and 
much bloodshed, the work of emissaries of the party 
of reaction. 

They spent the night in comfort, and set out betimes 
next day, on horses which left much to be desired for 
looks, but proved good travellers. Mustafa had pur¬ 
chased them outright after an hour’s experience, 
dismissing their proprietor, who had come out prepared 
to follow them through all the world, if necessary. 
Their road lay up and down through settled country. 
There were some heavy rain showers, causing mud, 
which made slow going a necessity. It was towards 
evening of the second day, when, following a shower, 
the sun shone out, that from a rising ground they 
caught their first sight of the army—a troop of cavalry, 
which disappeared and was succeeded by an endless 
march of infantry, the evening sunshine glinting on 
their arms. Camruddin, who had experience of war¬ 
fare, explained the order of the march to the ex- 
General, and pointed out the proofs it* gave of proper 
discipline. 

* You ought to be Mushir, 1 my soul/ said his companion 
flippantly. ‘ Praise be to Allah, we at last behold them. 

1 Full General. 
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Now, we shall see some fighting, in sha'llah. I wish to 
slaughter the relations of my former wife/ 

Soon after sundown they came to a large village 
beyond which, along a waste where grew some stunted 
and misshapen trees, the army was preparing to encamp. 
The little place was all beflagged and overflowing with 
a rapturous crowd of country people mixed with 
soldiers and fedais. 

‘The first thing is to sell our horses,’ argued Mustafa, 
‘for we can hardly hope to keep them unassisted in so 
great a multitude. And they would cramp our freedom 
with a sense of property/ 

At the entrance to the place, where many people 
were assembled, they dismounted and began to cry: 
‘Who wants a horse? Here are two steeds of unex¬ 
ampled beauty. Who will buy?’ 

At once they were surrounded by a joking crowd. 
The horses were examined bv all sorts of men and fun 
was made of their appearance, which was far from good. 

‘What men are you, who deal in gipsy bargains?* 
inquired a person of superior air. 

‘Two officers escaped out of Stamboul to join in the 
great work of liberation/ answered Mustafa. 

At that there was applause, and men began to look 
with much more favour on the horses. While the 
auction was in progress, Camruddin felt a hand laid 
on his shoulder and, turning round, beheld the grinning 
face of Hasan, once an ombashi, but now a sergeant 
in the Resna regiment. After embraces and much 
praise to Allah, he asked what Camruddin and his 
companion meant to do. Camruddin passed the 
question on to Mustafa who, having got his money 
for the horses, came to join them at that moment. 
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‘We mean to serve as volunteers with any company 
which will receive us, no matter what the kind of service,’ 
said that cheerful soul. ‘By Allah, I would act as mule 
to drag a gun, just for the hope that it might blow to 
pieces some relation of my former wife ! ’ 

The chaush stood stiffly to attention, saying: 
‘Then, efendim, you cannot do better than return 
with me to the headquarters of the National Battalion 
of Resna.’ 

‘Lead on, and Allah bless thee,’ answered Mustafa. 

He led the way beyond the village to a tent in which 
sat several officers about a table. 

There was a moment of dead silence at their entrance, 
then a chorus of amazement: * Merciful Allah ! It is 
gyuzel 1 Mustafa Pasha ! * 

At sight of all those staring faces of dismay, the 
cause of their amazement burst out laughing. 

‘No longer Pasha/ he explained; ‘a mere lieutenant 
like my comrade here. We have escaped from the 
Abode of Happiness * which has become Jehennum, 
and seek to be enrolled as volunteers in your battalion, 
of which my comrade is a former member.’ 

‘Welcome!’ was the cry. ‘But what has come to 
you? You were the Sultan’s aide-de-camp, the 
pampered favourite, the very peacock of the despotism ! * 

Mustafa told his story briefly, concluding with the 
wish, enforced with comic oaths, to do some damage 
to his former wife’s relations. He then took the oath, 
which the officer in charge was going to administer in 
turn to Camruddin, when another interposed, ex¬ 
claiming : ‘ Quite unnecessary. Camruddin Agha is 

1 Handsome. 

* The Arabic name for Constantinople. 
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an old fedai whose name is always on the roll of the 
battalion. I and Niazi are his sureties. Let him be/ 

The speaker was Osman Efendi, who had been second 
in command of Niazi’s band of old. Camruddin had 
not till then marked his presence in the room. The kind 
words made this re-enlistment seem like a home¬ 
coming, his comfortable sojourn in the capital an 
aberration; and that impression was not weakened 
in the days which followed, for old comrades were 
continually hailing him with words of joy, and Hasan 
came to talk with him at every halt. Of Mustafa he 
saw but little, for that cheerful youth was in demand 
among the chiefs; but the ex-Pasha came to him 
whenever he could spare the time, and introduced 
him to the heroes of the hour; for that army, though 
well disciplined, was a great brotherhood where, when 
off duty, everybody talked to everybody. The father 
of them all, and source of all this order, confidence, and 
kindly feeling, was Mahmud Shevket Pasha, the 
Commander-in-Chief, whose praises were in every 
mouth. From Hasan, who was his fanatical admirer, 
Camruddin heard how at Saloniki, when news of the 
rebellion came, the army called for Mahmud Shevket 
Pasha with one voice, and Mahmud Shevket Pasha 
was away on leave. 

‘He has the happiest of homes. I know his servant, 
and he says that Mahmud Shevket’s house, wherever 
placed, is Allah's blessing on the neighbourhood. All 
are the better and the happier for it. No wonder that 
he values every moment of his times of leave. Messengers 
were sent to him, but he did not return. It needed a 
direct command of the Committee to produce him . 
And when he did arrive, he said: “ Why send for me? 
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I see before me half a dozen men at least as capable as 
I am of conducting such an enterprise. Why cheat me 
of a week of my brief holiday? *' That might be policy 
in others, but he means it/ Hasan said. 'He is quite 
without ambition, though so highly qualified. But, 
having once accepted the command for duty's sake, 
he works both day and night; he does not spare himself. 
That is the kind of man who should be made the ruler, 
with liberty and proper leisure to recruit his strength; 
for such a man, so modest and God-fearing, could 
never be a despot if he tried/ 

The army reached San Stefano and camped there, 
waiting an attack. But all that came to them were 
friends escaping from the hostile area. The city was 
in chaos, they were told, all business at a standstill, 
the Government resigning every day, the rebel troops, 
through fear of punishment, alone preventing uncon¬ 
ditional surrender. The army of Thrace arrived and 
camped to northward of the force from Saloniki. 
Parliament assembled at San Stefano under the 
protection of the National Army, and issued edicts 
which were printed there and passed into Stamboul 
by friendly hands. 

At length the order came for the advance. A battle 
was expected at the city wall; but there was no resis¬ 
tance, and at the third hour of the day the vanguard of 
the army marched into Stamboul. 
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It was a day of sun refreshed by a cool breeze. Cam- 
ruddin beheld, as in a dream, the cheering crowds, 
the solemn mosques, the soaring minarets, the clouds 
of startled pigeons wheeling overhead; and here and 
there, between gray houses, caught a glimpse of dark 
blue sea with ships afloat upon it, and blue hills beyond. 
It was a day of joy. The world was once more won for 
goodness, and in the evening he would see Gul-raaneh. 
Praise to Allah ! 

All at once there came the whiz of bullets, the 
crack of rifles, and a man fell dead before him in the 
ranks. Another staggered to the wall and leant against 
it, with hand pressed to his side and coughing desperately. 
Commands rang out. The soldiers scattered and took 
cover, and with a din of shouts to clear the ground, 
first one machine-gun was set up and then another. 
Soon their crackling fire reduced all other sounds to 
insignificance. The place they were attacking was a 
barracks garrisoned by mutineers. Camruddin had 
fired a hundred rounds into the windows, and had 
taken part in two attempts to rush the building, before 
the white flag of surrender was hung out by the 
besieged. Then, when the place was captured and its 
occupants disarmed, the troops were ordered to make 
haste to Pera. They crossed the long bridge at the 
double, blind to the lovely prospect upon either hand, 
and deaf to the excited plaudits of the crowd; and so 
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on, panting, up the hill to the Tash-kishleh Barracks, 
where a battle raged. Upon the open ground before it 
there were human forms displaying frantic energy, 
and others lying motionless like bundles. The arrival 
of so strong a reinforcement was hailed with shouts of 
joy by the assailants. The machine-guns opened fire, 
the riflemen spread out and kept on taking rapid aim 
at puffs of smoke, or faces seen a second at a window. 
Some were killed and more were wounded, but at last 
the white flag was displayed, the sign of victory. The 
tired fedals flung themselves upon the ground and lay 
awhile as quiet as the dead beside them, so that some 
gentlemen and ladies, who came offering refreshments, 
made absurd mistakes. Mustafa, begrimed with powder- 
smoke, lay down by Camruddin and, when he had 
recovered breath, remarked,— 

‘Praise be to Allah we are both alive. When you 
are rested, come with me and ask permission. Now 
that the game is over, I would fly to her I love.’ 

Permission was obtained quite easily. Within two 
hours they were at Mustafa’s kiosk upon the Sea of 
Marmora, the owner seated in a summer-house with 
his beloved, Camruddin wandering with Gul-raaneh 
by the shore, the very thought of war and politics 
completely banished. 

The counter-revolution had been crushed effectually. 
The Sultan, Abdul Hamid, who had been the pretext 
for reaction, though he took no part in it, was with all 
due solemnity deposed, and the saintly Muhammad 
Reshad was girded with the sword of Osman in his 
stead. The chief conspirators were tried and hanged, 
and Mahmud Shevket Pasha was acclaimed the 
saviour of his country. At that moment, the whole 
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empire wished him to become dictator; but he, of all 
men, most possessed the spirit of the Revolution, which 
kept personal ambition strictly in the servant's place. 
He was content to do his duty as a general officer 
towards his men, a man towards his family. He honestly 
believed that any number of his friends were better 
qualified than he was for the highest place; and eagerly 
resisted all their efforts to exalt him, hating the strife 
attendant upon place and power, desiring, above all 
things, quiet, as the first condition of creative work. 
When Minister of War, he led the life of a recluse amid 
the clap-trap of his office, demanding only money from 
the Government, with the result that in two years the 
Turkish army, down to its remotest unit, was clothed 
and fed and regularly paid—a vast reform. Only by 
threats to treat him as a traitor did the Committee 
force this singularly upright man upon the path which 
led him through a maze of envy to a martyr's death. 

But if the victory of Mahmud Shevket Pasha gave 
pure joy to Camruddin, there were people in Stamboul 
to whom it seemed a great disaster, and those people 
were beloved of his bride. 

Gul-raaneh, taking steamer to the Bridge one fine 
spring morning, quite unprepared for any sight of fear, 
saw human bodies swinging upon gibbets. She had 
been going to the town to do some shopping, but 
could not pass along that ghastly avenue. Nauseated, 
nearly fainting, she made her way home, somehow; 
and once at home, her weakness soon gave way to 
boundless indignation. 

When Camruddin returned she told him her experience, 
expecting him to share the sentiments which it had 
roused in her. He said: ‘ You ought not to have 
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started for Stamboul this morning. I should have 
warned you, but I did not know the rebels had been 
executed until I saw what you saw, going to my office. 
It is a horrid sight, but it is necessary in order that all 
men may know how the Committee deals with male¬ 
factors of a certain kind. Allah have mercy on them.* 

‘Malefactors!’ screamed Gul-raaneh. ‘Do you not 
know that Leylah H&num’s brother is among them? 
Alas, poor lady! Black indeed must be her grief to 
think her brother has been done to death in such a 
way, by people of low origin.’ 

'What talk is this, efendim?’ Camruddin exclaimed, 
in great surprise, for, never having spoken much of 
politics to his beloved, he was altogether unprepared 
for this disclosure of hostility. ‘Mankind all come 
from Adam, who was made of earth. All Muslims are 
the servants of Allah, and if they prove bad servants 
and betray their trust they merit death, since they 
corrupt the world. What is this talk of high and low 
origin. Power, education, wisdom, virtue, rank— 
all these I know, but Dot this new distinction. Our 
leaders are well educated, most of them are virtuous; 
they use the power which Allah has entrusted to them 
for a righteous purpose. Whatever be their “ origin ” 
they are more noble than persons who for selfish aims 
conspire to wreck the state.* 

‘You defend them ! Oh, how dare you, bey efendim ! 
They are no better than wild beasts, than savage dogs. 
Say you do not defend them, I entreat, for both our 
sakes.’ 

‘I will defend them and their sacred purpose with 
my life at all times.* 

‘Mercy !* exclaimed Gul-raaneh, with a look of high 
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disdain. ‘Then you, too, are no better than a savage 
beast. Allah knows I can no longer honourably live 
with one who triumphs in the murder ol my lady’s 
brother. Efendim, you have said enough. I beg you 
to divorce me straightway without more ado. . . . Oh, 
never mind the money owing to me; I renounce it. 
Support me through my time of separation, that is 
all I ask. In sha’llah, I shall find a more congenial 
husband.’ 

‘You say this seriously?’ 

‘Have no doubt about it. I will not stay with you 
another night. I go at once to Leylah Hanum. Deign 
to send my things to me to-morrow or as soon as is 
convenient to you, bey efendim.* 

A minute later she was in her charshaf hurrying to 
the railway station, weeping behind her veil, convinced 
that she had been subjected to unheard-of insult, and 
was fleeing from a very wicked and malignant man. 
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Gul-raaneh’s anger, which appeared to Camruddin as 
sudden madness, had been a natural growth of her 
surroundings. Because she came from Sadik Pasha’s 
house, most of her friends were of the class which 
benefited by the old regime — the daughters and 
dependants of State dignitaries whom the Revolution 
had deposed. This class had lost its power but had 
retained its fortunes, and might have been content 
with the new order if the freedom and prestige, to 
which their education, as they thought, entitled them 
in any State which claimed to be the home of progress, 
had been accorded to its members. In those great 
Turkish houses where Oriental rules of decency had 
been observed with outward strictness, there had for 
years been foreign tutors, foreign governesses. The 
women were well read in European, but altogether 
ignorant of Turkish, literature. They subscribed to 
European journals, followed European movements, 
and regarded all things Turkish as old-fashioned and 
pathetic. Considering themselves as of the European 
world, they had been secretly impatient of the decencies 
imposed by Eastern custom and had transgressed those 
decencies occasionally with a reckless daring which 
was purely Turkish, the cause of many scandals and 
some tragedies. These ladies were at first delighted 
with the Revolution, expecting it to bring the freedom 
which they long had coveted. Some of them went out 
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boldly and took part in the rejoicings—too boldly, for 
their misbehaviour caused a scandal. They were 
mobbed. If the new Government had then supported 
them, they would have been its staunch adherents. 
But it punished them, therefore it was a foe to liberty 
and progress, the very things it claimed to champion: 
a delusion and a lie. Their grievance was analogous to 
that which many of the Paris exiles had begun to 
cherish. They knew the way of progress as old- 
fashioned Turks could not, yet, far from being treated 
with due deference on that account, they were thrust 
in the background—reprimanded, even punished. 
Where was progress? Where was liberty? They went 
from house to house abusing the authorities, in terms 
which no one would have dared to use under the 
despotism. 

There was another matter of complaint, affecting a 
much larger circle. The men had thrown off Oriental 
decencies. They claimed the right to go to Frankish 
houses, to associate, and even dance with Frankish 
women. 

Reshideh Hanum, one of Sadik Pasha’s married 
daughters, came one day to see Gul-raaneh, in an 
agony of rage and shame. The Committee was to give 
a ball to all the European colonies at Fener-Baghcheh, 
and not a Turkish woman would, of course, be present. 
She had told her husband, Shukri Bey, that he was not 
to go. He had replied that, as a steward, he was bound 
to be there. Angry words had passed between them 
for the first time since he raised the wedding-veil. 
What was she to do? She wept in her friend’s 
arms. 

Gul-raaneh coaxed her to be reasonable. If Shukri 
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Bey was an official of the ball, of course he must attend 
it, but he would not dance. 

'Dance!* Reshideh exclaimed, her tears dried up 
by indignation. ‘To take half-naked, shameless women 
in his arms, and clasp them tight and jump about 
with them—in public, too—is that a pastime for the 
father of my children? I will mix his drink with flower 
of laurel. I will poison him.* 

‘Be sure that he will not so far forget his dignity,* 
replied Gul-raaneh; and Reshideh Hinum went away 
much comforted. 

But on an evening when Gul-raaneh had retired to 
rest a little earlier than usual, there came a knocking 
at the iron shutters of the house. Camruddin asked: 
‘Who's there?’ ‘I seek an audience of Gul-raaneh 
Hanum/ came the answer in a woman's voice. He 
opened the door and in slipped a girlish figure veiled 
in black, coquettishly, and wearing long white gloves. 
It offered thanks to him, in passing, and fled into 
Gul-raaneh’s room. His wife came presently to say 
that it was Reshideh Hanum, who was in great distress, 
and wanted shelter for the night. He bade her welcome, 
secured the door, and went to bed. The world of women 
was a mystery to him. 

Gul-raaneh got no sleep at all that night. Reshideh 
H4num would not stay indoors but insisted upon sitting 
out on the veranda, wrapped in shawls. It was 
moonlight, and the frogs were noisy in the garden tanks. 
Reshideh was in tragic mood, no longer tearful; and 
as she stood and told her story, with pale face uplifted 
to the moon, she looked so lovely that Gul-raaneh 
thrilled with sympathy for her, and anger at the clumsy 
power of men to hurt such loveliness. Reshideh had 
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tried to make her husband promise that he would not 
dance at Fener-Baghcheh; and when he refused, she 
had forbidden him to go at all. But he had only 
laughed, and recommended her to keep her orders for 
her underlings. He had set out in uniform, at last, 
without farewell, for she had hidden from him at the 
moment of departure. After he had gone, she bade 
the eunuch call a carriage and, putting on her charshaf, 
drove to Fener-Baghcheh in company of her old nurse, 
‘to hear the music.' At Fener-Baghcheh she had got 
out of the carriage, telling Lulu she would not be gone 
a minute, and had walked about the wooden building 
whence came sounds of gaiety, until she saw a waiter 
going in. Him she entreated to tell Shukri Bey that 
some one from his home with serious news was waiting. 
After a minute Shukri Bey came hurrying out; when, 
drawing out a whip which she had concealed beneath 
her charshaf, she had beaten him with all her might. 
He had not touched her; he had stood up straight 
under the blows until a crowd collected, when he had 
divorced her publicly. 

‘So now I am no longer anything,’ she said, ‘for 
Shukri Bey was all the world to me. I went back to 
the carriage. No one followed. Then I came to you, 
dismissing Lulu. To-morrow I shall go home to my 
parents, and send for my two children. He cannot 
withhold them; they are still too young. . . . What 
is that you say? Oh, no, beloved, he will not forgive 
me; do not think it for a moment. He is much too 
proud. And I shall never love another man. The 
beauty of this night is torture ! Why did Allah make 
such beauty to become the scene of cruel deeds?’ 

In the last hours of darkness, when a light sea-breeze 
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began to stir the foliage of the garden, she was seized 
with a desire to walk abroad. Gul-raaneh could refuse 
her nothing, so they stole out through the garden and 
along the lane. Reshideh led the way to a small village 
cemetery where, amid the gloom of cypress trees, slim 
headstones congregated like a crowd of ghosts. She 
flung herself upon a certain grave, and lay there sobbing 
a long while. 

‘Now I feel better/ she declared, when she at last 
arose. ‘I feel as if I had been buried with her and 
come forth anew. It is the grave of Alia Hanum, my 
maternal aunt, who died quite young in happier days 
than these. How simple and how beautiful were 
Turkish women’s lives, before the world went mad 
with Frankish customs ! ’ 

They got back to the house just before sunrise, and 
then lay down to rest till the old servant came with 
cups of coffee and two clusters of ripe grapes, on which 
they broke their fast. Then Reshideh Hinum asked 
to have a carriage called to take her to the railway 
station. Her wish being conveyed to Camruddin, he 
went to satisfy it. 

‘Last night I was a lioness, but to-day I feel more 
like a little mouse/ were her parting words to Gul- 
raaneh; who cried out against such self-depredation 
on the part of one whom she regarded as a heroine of 
high romance. Bred up in dose attendance upon 
Reshideh and her sister Safet, sharing their lessons and 
their pastimes and adoring them, she could not have 
imagined either of them in the wrong. This inddent, 
which was the cause of so much misery—for it was 
months before the quarrel was arranged—rendered 
Gul-raaneh very hostile to the new ideas. And it was 
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not the only one within her circle of acquaintance. 
A girl, whom she knew well, committed suicide because 
her husband was seen driving through the streets of 
Pera with a bare-faced foreign woman of disgusting 
character. Another—it was quite an open secret— 
killed her husband by mixing poison in his coffee, for 
a similar reason. Wherever she went, in the great 
Hamidian houses, she heard the leaders of the Revolution 
mentioned as the worst of men. They knew not how to 
govern; they were ruining the country; they were 
needlessly offending all the foreign embassies of which 
the ladies had the latest gossip from their men-folk, 
ex-officials and diplomatists, who went there to denounce 
the failings of the new regime. They were men of no 
breeding, canaille, mere adventurers. Among the 
Turks \his class-distinction was a novelty, the very 
latest thing in European manners. The Hamidian 
clique of Arabs, Kurds, Circassians, picked up from 
any quarter at the tyrant’s will, now loudly claimed 
to be the Turkish aristocracy, losing thereby the tone 
of perfect breeding which marks the Muslim nation 
as a whole from labourer to Grand Vizier. But even 
in this eagerly adopted snobbishness there was a 
Turkish frankness, for it was reserved for enemies. 
The people whom these ladies liked were never Tow’ 
no matter what their station in the world. They sneered 
at Enver Bey and his relations, while showing sisterly 
affection to the washerwoman and the baker’s wife. 

The truth was, party feeling ran extremely high. 
Men perfectly acquainted with the diplomatic game 
felt outraged by the first mistakes of men quite new 
to it. Everything was being ruined by those honest 
blunderers, who had no business in the seat of power. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


Gul-raaneh wept behind her veil in the woman’s 
compartment of the train, and in the saloon reserved 
for women in the steamer, hearing the chatter going 
on around her as a tiresome noise a long way off. 
Arrived at Ghalatah, she went to the other side of the 
Bridge and took a kaik. Afloat upon the Golden Horn 
amid the sounds of evening, her mind grew calmer; 
but the sight of Sadik Pasha's house, her childhood's 
home, revived her grief. It was so short a time since 
she had left its walls, so full of hope ! 

The eunuch at the door of the haramlik recognised 
her voice and wished to gossip. She could not answer 
his polite inquiries, but let him see her face, beholding 
which he shrugged his shoulders and led on. In the 
large ante-chamber sat the maids of honour, as the 
slaves of such a house might well be called, at needle¬ 
work. They also wished to talk, assailing her with eager 
questions, but she could do no more than greet them 
tremulously. 

A minute later she was in the presence of the Lady 
Leylah and her youngest daughter Samieh Hanum, 
not yet ten years old. The child was ordered to embrace 
Gul-raaneh and then run away. 

Alone with her now sobbing visitor, the wife of 
Sadik Pasha took Gul-raaneh's hands and forced her 
to sit down upon the couch beside her, pouring out 

words of welcome all the while to give her time to 
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conquer her emotion. When that object had been 
gained to some extent, she asked,— 

‘Well, rosebud mine, what is the trouble?* 
Gul-raaneh was inclined to cry again, but she con¬ 
trolled the inclination by an effort. Fixing her gray 
eyes upon the kind face of her more than mother, she 
replied with horror,— 

‘My husband is become a miscreant/ 

'Merciful Allah!’ cried the elder lady, much con¬ 
cerned. ‘In what way, now? It seems incredible, for 
S&dik Pasha was his surety, and gave an excellent 
account of him ! Has he ill-used you ? Does he slight 
you in the house? Has he imposed upon you some 
indignity? Or have you heard that he frequents bad 
women? Tell me the facts, my lamb, at once, that I 
may judge his conduct coolly and, perhaps, advise you.' 

Gul-raaneh shook her head at each new question, 
and at length confessed that she had always counted 
him the best of men until this very day. 

‘And then, what happened?’ urged the lady. ‘Did 
he divorce you in a sudden rage ?' 

Gul-raaneh shook her head decidedly. *1 spoke 
with horror of a sight I saw this morning as I was going 
to Stamboul. It made me ill. I had to turn and go 
back home again, and all day long I mourned for your 
most noble brother, dearest lady, and cursed the 
malefactors who had dared to hang him like a gipsy. 
And—and—I told Camruddin Bey what I thought 
about them, and he dared to defend them—to my 
face ! ’ She sobbed anew. 

*Ah, now I understand what it was all about,* said 
Leylah Hftnum. ‘ But what is that between you and 
your husband?' 
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‘ Efendim, see! He is the partisan of wicked men. 
He said that he would do their bidding to the death. 
He would himself have hanged your honoured brother, 
if he could ! ’ 

‘My honoured brother is, it seems to me, already 
hanged—Allah have mercy on him !—and between 
ourselves, my fawn, he had well earned his fate. He 
was no hot-head, but a selfish and ambitious man, who 
found his profit in the despotism. He plotted to restore 
the state of things by which he profited, well knowing 
the result of failure; and he failed. My blossom, there 
is nothing tragic in all that. I wept a little for him 
yesterday, but more in shame than anger. I recalled 
him as a boy, but since he grew up he has never pleased 
me, and of late years I have seen but little of him, 
because S&dik Pasha never could abide his sight/ 

‘But hanging—for a man so noble, of so high a 
family! ’ 

' Beloved, how your words remind me of a story! 
It was of a flea, I think, if I remember rightly, who 
dwelt amid the fur of a small mouse’s back, and called 
the mouse a noble beast in consequence. I do not 
wish to wound your soul by that comparison; I only 
wish to bring you to your senses. Sadik Pasha has 
held high positions. We have lived in luxury. But 
who was Sadik Pasha’s father? Tell me that! A 
simple kh6ja from Angora, who obtained a good position 
under the Sheykh-ul-Islam. And as for me, my father 
was the Admiral Pasha, but of his father I can tell no 
more than that he was a Muslim of Bulgaristan. We 
were exalted by the will of Allah, and by His will we 
may at any moment be abased. You have conceived 
too lofty an idea of us, and in so doing, as I fear, have 
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put on airs of grandeur, as one of us, towards your 
husband, who, as Sadik Pasha says, is really one of us, 
being a good Osmanli. My two wild daughters have 
great love for you, they call you sister; I fear the 
licence of their talk at times is bad for you. It may 
have made you proud and boastful, in imagination, and 
full of condescension for your husband. I wish that 
either of them had as good a man.’ 

‘But everybody says the Unionists are mis¬ 
creants ! ’ 

‘ And if they were, what matters it, beloved, provided 
that your husband fulfils all his duties and is sweet to 
you? Factions and government, my dear one, are not 
our concern. I take my husband’s word, when he 
vouchsafes one, on such subjects, and pay no notice 
to the words of other women, who usually are repeating 
only what their husbands tell them. Men understand 
their own affairs, we must suppose, and what they do 
outside the home with other men does not affect us. 
You do not know, perhaps—how should you?—that 
Sadik Pasha is in favour of the Unionists. He calls 
them honest, zealous, and sincere. Their only fault, 
he says, is inexperience; and that will mend with 
time. Most of his friends are of the other faction. He 
hears from men the talk which you have heard from 
women; but he disregards it. With Mahmud Shevket 
Pasha he has old acquaintance. He has been offered 
a command and will accept it. So your trouble, in so 
far as it arose from a desire to champion the opinions 
of this house, was groundless. Stay with us a day or 
two, and then return to Camruddin Bey as if no angry 
words had passed between you. That is my advice, 
my little dove from Allah/ 
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Gul-raaneh was in tears again, no longer angry. She 
now wept despairingly. 

* He said no angry words to me/ she moaned. I—I 
insulted him. I swore that I would not return. I 
urged him to divorce me. I cannot go back, for shame. 
It is impossible; I, myself, in madness, made it so. 
O Allah ! O my grief! What have I done? . . . Let 
me remain here till my mind can frame some project. 
I have nowhere else to go.’ 

‘Stay with us and welcome, little honey-flower, and 
we will do our best to make you smile again/ said 
Leylah Hanum, patting her upon the cheek. ‘You 
shall go now to the Hammam with Suz-i-dil, who 
afterwards will rub your skin with rose-leaves to refresh 
you. By then it will be time to sup and go to bed. 
To-morrow, in sha'llah, we will go shopping to Bey- 
Oghlou 1 in the carriage. My pet, the sun will shine 
again to-morrow.’ 

The lady clapped her hands. A pretty girl appeared 
with reverence, who, at an order, put her arm around 
Gul-raaneh, leading her away. Left alone, Leylah 
Hanum looked out of the window at the gathering 
night. Then, with a smile, she murmured: ‘ Little 
fool! ’ and quietly resumed the work of checking 
household linen, with which she had been occupied 
before the interruption. 

* Pera. 
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On the morning after his domestic cataclysm, Camruddin 
repaired as usual to his Ministry and performed his 
wonted duties, at first in a bemused condition. But 
after sipping two small cups of coffee and smoking half 
a dozen cigarettes his mind grew clear again, and he 
thought simply: ‘It was written that this trial was 
to come upon my head/ 

After that he ceased to brood on the calamity, facing 
the new conditions of his life with courage. 

Three days later when, returning from the city, he 
reached his country house, he found his sister Melek 
and her husband waiting in the garden. It being a 
fine evening, one of the servants of the great kiosk 
had brought out coffee to them in the arbour. 

‘What has happened?* they inquired, with real 
anxiety. 'We came two hours ago to find the house 
locked up. A gardener of Ferid Bey informed us that 
it had been so for days. . . . Where is Gul-raaneh 
Hanum?’ 

‘Allah knows I She said she would return to S4dik 
Pasha’s house.* 

‘Where is the old woman?* 

‘She decamped through modesty.* 

‘Where is that lame man whom you had about the 
place?’ 

‘I put a present in his hand and said farewell.* 

‘But how then do you live?* 
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* Praise be to Allah! My food and rest are in the 
house of Ferid Bey. His Honour is away. The servants 
love me, and the khoja who instructs the children is 
my friend/ 

‘Ma sha’Uah !’ exclaimed Basri Bey. 'But what has 
chanced between you and your lady?* 

‘ She chose to go, being possessed with sudden horror 
at the sight of me. She is a servant of Allah as I am, 
in account with Him.’ 

Camruddin took his key and let the visitors into the 
house, which Melek set to work at once to tidy. 

'But tell us the whole story/ pleaded Basri 
Bey. 

Camruddin told the story of the quarrel briefly, and 
answered briefly the astonished questions of his hearers. 
Melek said,— 

‘So that is all? And she has gone to Sadik Pasha’s 
house ? Be sure, my soul, that she has been well scolded 
for her foolishness. The house of Sadik Pasha is 
respectable/ 

Camruddin answered: ‘She does not return/ 

'No doubt she is ashamed to do so, being proud and 
modest. You ought to have recourse to Sadik Pasha 
as an intermediary. Write her a letter saying that she 
is forgiven/ 

‘If you had heard her when she last spoke in this 
room you would not talk about forgiveness as from 
me to her, my sister; nor do I truly think the word is 
mentionable. She has her own opinions : I have mine. 
They clash. It seems to me a simple matter. She, 
not I, objected to her staying here. It is for her to 
state her pleasure to return or not return. I ask you 
to remember she is not my slave/ Something of iron 
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in the tone of the deserted husband warned his com¬ 
panions that no useful purpose would be served by 
further agitation of the subject. They were silent for 
a space, and then began to speak of other matters. 

But Melek Hanum called next day at Sadik Pasha’s 
house, and, after talking for a long while with the 
Valideh Hanum, saw Gul-raaneh. Two days later she 
saw Camruddin again, and in the course of conversation 
mentioned that, according to the talk of women, there 
was reason why his wife should not desire him to divorce 
her. 

‘What?’he inquired. 

‘She is with child by you.* 

Camruddin flushed with pleasure at the tidings, his 
eyes grew bright, but he constrained himself to answer 
calmly: ' She is blest, the praise to Allah !' 

‘It must be sad for her apart from you.’ 

‘The house is here and so am 1/ he answered. 

‘You will never make him beg her to return,* said 
Basri to his wife. ‘They will simply go on nursing 
grievance one against the other, making you their 
confidante.’ 

‘She makes me her confidante; he does not. Yet 
she is more implacable than he is. She expects him to 
entreat her to return. I see no hope at present.’ 

That was her opinion from her observations; but it 
happened otherwise. Pushed on by Leylah Hanum 
and her married daughters, enticed by Melek, teased 
by her companions, Gul-raaneh did go back to Cam¬ 
ruddin, but in a state of mind which left it doubtful 
whether her intention was to stay with him, or merely 
to confirm their quarrel and depart immediately. 

By great good fortune he was in the house when she 
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arrived, though generally, by that hour of the evening, 
he had gone to Ferid Bey’s kiosk. Had she found the 
house locked up the disappointment to emotions 
strung for an encounter would have been disastrous. 
As it was she coolly walked into the house, traversed 
the room in which her husband sat without appearing 
conscious of his presence, and went to her own 
place. 

A visit from Mustafa Bey, the ex-Pasha, had detained 
Camruddin beyond his usual moment of departure. 
His friend had come to tell him they had both been 
named by the Committee among the officers to be 
employed to put down brigandage. It had been 
a custom of the despotism for Ministers of State and 
Court officials—indeed, for all rich men—to keep hired 
bravoes, whose business was to silence protests and 
enforce respect. After the Revolution, all those 
ruffians, thrown out of their employment and deprived 
of patronage—exposed, moreover, to the anger of the 
populace—either vanished into private life or took to 
brigandage, the latter course appealing to the greater 
number. Most of them were Albanians, men by nature 
proud and lawless and averse to compromise. They 
now distressed whole districts by their raids and 
robberies; and the Committee had resolved to hunt 
them down. It was an adventurous service, which 
appealed to Camruddin; and after Mustafa had gone 
he sat and contemplated its attractions, chief among 
which was the idea that in a life of movement he would 
more easily forget the loss of a beloved wife. And 
while he sat thus musing, the door opened and a veiled 
figure glided through the room. 

' Praise be to Allah ! ’ he exclaimed within himself 
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and sat awaiting further manifestations. She re¬ 
appeared without her veil. He bade her welcome. 
She answered in the terms of strict politeness as she 
crossed the room and passed into the kitchen. He 
waited till she came again and then inquired,— 

'What is your will, efendim?* 

' To go again into the road since my appearance gives 
no joy, efendim/ 

' Your presence always gives me joy,’ said Camruddin. 
'You have the strangest manner of expressing 
rapture! Give up these sorry efforts at politeness 
which cannot deceive me. Your love for me is dead, 
that is quite evident. You never came to seek me, 
never wooed me to return. A lover would at least 
have shown some interest.* 

'Efendim, I considered that you knew your mind. 
You said you hated me; you asked me to divorce you. 
Who am I that I should seek to force your inclination ? * 
'A lover would have tried to alter it, efendim/ 

‘ A lover who was not a husband, yes ! But marriage 
is, it seems to me, a contract of which the first condition 
must be mutual inclination. Where either of the twain 
detests the other, it had best be terminated.' 

'The Franks have other notions/ said Gul-raaneh 
dryly. 

'Well, I am not a Frank, though I have heard how 
they pretend to honour women but in fact degrade 
them. They worship the relation of the sexes, esteeming 
it the goal of life.’ 

‘What is the goal of life, in your opinion?' asked 
Gul-raaneh scornfully; but she sat down before him. 

'It is surely not communion with a fellow-creature. 
That search must end in disappointment always. The 
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soul of every living man and woman is solitary from the 
cradle to the grave unless it finds, by service, that 
communion with Allah for which, in truth, it was 
created. When that is found it is at one with all the 
other servants of Allah, but not before/ 

‘So you are a Sufi, are you?’ said Gul-raaneh, 
interested. 

‘I am a Muslim, and not learned/ he replied. ‘But 
this is clear: I have my personality and you have 
yours, both given to us by Allah; I cannot make you 
me, nor my thoughts yours; nor have I any right to 
seek to do so. Your mind and soul, and mine, are 
independent of each other. But we are travelling the 
same road, we are servants of the same Lord. In Allah 
and our life’s conditions is our bond of union, and that 
of all men, if they only knew. I love you, and I praise 
the Lord of Heaven and earth for giving me the comfort 
of such sweet companionship upon a portion of the 
road. But if you love me not, then go your way; for 
you are a free servant of Allah and it were sin for me to 

keep you here against your will-’ He stopped 

because a sob came from Gul-raaneh. She pressed 
her face upon the floor and clasped his feet. In com¬ 
passion he leant down to hear what she was moaning, 
and he heard,— 

‘My dear, you should have beaten me and locked 
me up!* 
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Three days later Camruddin was sent to Brusa, where 
he was given a command of twenty men, with orders 
to proceed into a certain valley on the eastern slopes 
of Mt Olympus. After a month’s campaign the outlaws 
who oppressed that valley were surrounded and com¬ 
pelled to fight. Their leaders being killed, the rest 
surrendered. And Camruddin was ordered to another 
neighbourhood. Such was his occupation for a year, 
during the whole of which he never saw Gul-raaneh, 
though they wrote to one another constantly. It was 
at Eski-shehir he received the news that she had been 
delivered of a boy, and gave the largest sum he could 
afford in alms therefor. 

The sense of doing righteous work sustained him; 
and he could not but exult as he observed the changes 
which were taking place even among the peasants in 
far mountain villages. Of old, the people being full of 
grievances, had nearly always sided with the outlaws 
secretly; but now they sided with the Sultan's troops, 
which made their work much easier. On every hand 
he heard the cry for education, sanitation, and improve¬ 
ments of all kinds. In many places schools were being 
built, the gift of rich men who approved the new ideas; 
and, meanwhile, lessons of the modem sort were given 
by old-fashioned khdjas in the mosques, who studied 
hard and anxiously, learning themselves the subjects 

which they taught their pupils. It was no uncommon 
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thing to hear of men of means devoting sums of money 
to the education of a number of poor children from 
the mekteb to the University. There was a demand 
for better roads and railways, a demand for hospitals 
and better regulations for the public health. Above 
all, there was a demand for knowledge upon every 
subject—the knowledge which enables men to help 
themselves. The printing-presses of Stamboul and 
Brdsa, Smyrna, and Saloniki were at work on Turkish 
literature, turning out cheap editions of the classics, 
old and new, as well as modern text-books and trans¬ 
lations from the European languages; and Camruddin, 
who now read every book that he could lay his hand 
on, received new publications regularly through 
Gul-raaneh, who got them from her friend Reshideh 
Hslnum. Even in the mountains he was asked to lend 
them, by persons who were proud of their new power 
to read. In many of the villages informal courts were 
held to settle small disputes concerning land and 
neighbours’ quarrels inexpensively, a practice the 
Committee had encouraged by an edict. The spies 
were gone. The bravoes, too, were gone. The brigands 
were upon the way to be exterminated. Free move¬ 
ment, free expression of opinion, was now the right of 
every Turkish subject. Old-fashioned persons who 
disliked the new ideas aired their objections freely in 
the village cafe or the market-place. The very air 
seemed sweeter and more wholesome than of yore. 

After a hot encounter with a robber-force upon a 
mountain-top, Camruddin joined bands with a lieutenant 
who had brought his men up to the battle from another 
valley. Approaching that lieutenant as a stranger, 
he was overjoyed to recognise the former Pasha. The 
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friends embraced and then sat down upon the ground 
and gossiped, comfortably, while their troops were 
resting. They were together after that for many days, 
bound by the common duty to convey their captured 
brigands down to the coast for deportation to Albania. 

In a well-watered, richly-wooded valley, full of the 
song of birds and creaking of huge wooden water-wheels, 
they came towards evening to a great kiosk. The 
house had been a fine one, but was now dilapidated. 
The garden had become a perfect wilderness; its weeds 
encroaching on the terrace and its climbing plants 
engarlanding a large part of the house itself. A path 
led from a gate—which had long since fallen off its 
hinges, and now lay buried in a growth of tall blue 
nettles—on to the aforesaid terrace where, in solitary 
state, upon a chair, sat a correct efendi, surrounded by 
a group of peasants, sitting cross-legged on the ground. 
The person thus exalted, seeing soldiers passing, bade 
them enter. The voice appeared to Camruddin familiar, 
and when, obedient to the invitation, he with Mustafa 
arrived upon the terrace, he saw its owner was no other 
than the yuzbashi of Saloniki, Arif Hikmet Bey. He 
recognised them both and made them welcome. Chairs 
were brought. The soldiers, having piled their arms 
and loosened their equipment, presently joined the 
group of peasants on the terrace floor, partaking of 
the conversation of the chaired ones. The prisoners, 
also, were allowed to join the circle. 

‘What does your Honour in so rustic and remote 
a place?* asked Camruddin, when greetings were 
exhausted. ‘Doubtless it is but to repose a little after 
your unheard-of labours in behalf of liberty.’ 

It was enough. From then until they went to rest, 
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the moody Arif ceased not to expound his grievance. 
‘I am not wanted. I am too sincere, and know too 
much about the conduct of affairs to be accepted in an 
age when ignorant rascals are preferred to sage and 
upright men/ he answered; and he went on to explain 
how the Committee of Union and Progress had gone 
all astray, the Revolution had been made a failure, 
and the state of the whole country had grown worse 
than ever; simply, it seemed, because the leaders 
had not sense enough to perceive tffat Arif Hikmet 
was the soul of progress. He talked so much, so 
vehemently, and withal so vaguely, that it was im¬ 
possible for his hearers to discover the real reason of 
his bitterness; which, none the less, had been sufficient, 
after vain remonstrance with the men in power, to 
drive him to self-exile on this wild estate of Ins; where 
every day it added to his grievance that no deputation 
came to beg him to return. The Committee could 
not function properly without his help. It was a 
manifest disgrace as well as loss to Turkey that such 
a man, at such a time, should rust in exile. 

Mustafa Bey and Camruddin emitted sympathetic 
murmurs. The soldiers shrugged their shoulders as 
they listened to his fierce complaints. His place of 
exile seemed like paradise to weary men. A fertile 
valley between wooded hills, concluding in a glimpse of 
purple sea, the peaceful scene embellished by the 
evening light, seemed very good to them. They looked 
with envy on the peasants, dwellers in that happy 
glen, who also shrugged in disapproval of the great 
man’s talk. 

The troops marched early on the following morning, 
sped with goodwill by Arif Hikmet Bey. As the two 
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lieutenants rode together down by leafy lanes towards 
the sea, Mustafa observed,— 

* He is an ass. He shows it now, though once we 
used to think him a wise man. Do you know the cause 
of all his dudgeon? Once, at a conference of some 
kind, he proposed a course of action, and Talaat 
laughed at the proposal. And Mahmud Shevket and 
the others vetoed it. That was sufficient. Arif Bey 
declared himself insulted, and declined all further 
dealings with a body which supported his insulter. 

Because they were unwilling to espouse his private 
quarrel, he became the voluntary exile we have just 
now seen.’ 

‘In sha’llah, in this pleasant air he will regain his 
wit,* said Camruddin. 

‘Unlikely,* answered Mustafa, with a contemptuous 
smile. ‘Conspiracy is the vocation of some men. Our 
Arif Hikmet is a bom conspirator. As such, he did 
good service in the time of need. But having helped 
to make the cause triumphant, he must still conspire. 
And to obtain the proper spirit and incentive, he must 
feel oppressed. And as there is now no one to oppress 
him, he must oppress himself, and then imagine it the 
work of an ungrateful party. He is not yet a danger, 
but he may become one. I liked not his insistence on 
religious grounds.* 

‘In what particular?* 

* He spoke with horror of some men from Paris, who 
have been given commissions in the army, laughing at 
the soldiers’ prayers as something foolish and old- 
fashioned. It may have happened once. Such beasts 
exist. But they have been well rated and most of 
them have fled already back to Paris, there to speak evil 
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of our new regime. To imply, as he did, that their 
conduct was approved by the Committee, is abominable/ 

The soldiers, who talked freely as they marched at 
ease, were still more frank in disapproval of the 
grumbling bey. 

‘If some young pimps are irreligious we do not 
regard their sneers, and if they interfered with us in 
practice, we could deal with them/ said one. 

‘You cannot be a man without first being a child/ 
remarked another; ‘and we have yet to learn to walk 
in liberty. That grumbling bey is rotten. May he 
shortly burst 1 * 

And yet another cried: * The seat of his complaint 
is easy to discern. His mind is poisonous with jealousy. 
The man who once becomes a prey to that disease is 
like a horse that has a maggot in the brain. He should 
be shot, for he is dangerous as well as useless/ 

A sergeant who had known the bey in Macedonia 
murmured sadly,— 

‘He was a good man once. May Allah heal his 
mind ! * 

Thus chatting, with occasional attempts at song, 
the little force marched downward to the sea, and then 
along the shore until it reached a town, where Camruddin 
and Mustafa, reporting at the barracks, were informed 
that they were ordered off to Macedonia, and for 
preparation had been granted a month’s leave, of which 
ten days were spent already. That very evening, 
having sent off telegrams to their respective wives, 
they set sail in a small boat for the nearest port which 
had a station on the Anatolian railway. 
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Ferid Bey was absent in the south of Europe; his 
children and their tutor were at Yalova; so Camruddin 
and Gul-raaneh had the whole vast pleasance to them¬ 
selves in the long summer days, the baby in the arms 
of a veiled country girl attending them. Basri Bey 
and Melek Hanum came and spent two days with 
them, bringing their child—a girl of ten months— 
to be inspected by her uncle; and plans were formed 
for marrying Mukerrem Bey, the son of Camruddin, to 
Nur Semd Hanum, still dependent on her mother's 
breast. 

From Basri Camruddin heard all the news. The 
English would not help the Turks effectively; that 
was now clear; as also that the Powers of Europe as a 
whole were no more friendly to the new regime than 
to the old. Indeed, it might be said that England was 
more friendly than the others; but her idea of Turkish 
progress was still typified in Kiamil Pasha and inert 
decrepitude. It could not be accepted by men aiming 
at a great revival. And so the watchful head of the 
Committee had begun to think of Germany. They had 
had a fright, having been informed on unimpeachable 
authority that the Entente Powers were quite deter¬ 
mined to destroy the Turkish Empire, though the date 
of the destruction was not fixed, and the portion of the 
spoil to be assigned to Germany and her allies remained 

a subject of contention. In that contention lay the 
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only hope for Muslim progress. If Turkey could by 
hook or crook obtain ten years of peace, all might be 
well. But that, in the opinion of good judges, was 
improbable. In fact, the Revolution, far from changing 
enemies to friends, as had at first been hoped, had 
made old foes impatient with the thought that in a 
few years Turkey, by her own exertions, might escape 
their greed. 

‘The threat, though cunningly disguised, is now 
quite plain to all of us/ said Basri in conclusion. * It 
forces us to give our chief attention to defence when, 
Allah knows, we wish to give it to improvement. It 
forces us to take strong measures, which seem tyrannous, 
instead of a slow course of education and persuasion. 
That is why Mahmud Shevket Pasha is working day 
and night at the War Office; and that is why you and 
a host of others are being sent to Macedonia to enforce 
disarmament. We cannot have armed bands so near 
the frontier. There are measures being taken which I 
do not like—for instance, to impose our Ottoman 
Turkish as the sole official language for all nationalities. 
But they are intended to produce a closer union hastily. 
Their authors own that they are hasty measures, but 
say that we must move in haste, since no one knows 
how short may be the time allowed to us. We need 
protection and we need financial help, and since the 
English, whom we like, will not encourage us, we have 
to turn towards people whom we rather hate/ 

‘Allahu akbar I' exclaimed Camruddin, who could 
not take a gloomy outlook in his month of leave. 
Going to Stamboul one day to pay his respects to S&dik 
Pasha, who had been appointed Commandant of the 
dty, he saw Dikran Efendi, his old teacher, who dinned 
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into his ear the same misgivings, but declared that the 
Armenians and the Turks, together, could yet defeat 
the fiendish purpose of the Powers, if Mahmud Shevket 
Pasha were but made dictator. His confidence in 
Mahmud Shevket Pasha was unbounded, and it was 
shared by his community—so he averred—because His 
Excellency took a firm tone with Armenian revolution¬ 
aries. Sadik Pasha also shared the views of Basil Bey, 
expecting treachery from all the Powers. He spoke 
his mind to Camruddin without disguises, saying: 
‘I am for the Revolution now, and for this reason: 
that it has given a new spirit to our Muslim folk. The 
Franks are all against the New Turks as they were 
against the old. It is now evident that nothing we can 
do can change their enmity. Old and New Turk are 
therefore in the same position. It is a question of the 
last resistance of the Turkish race. Yet many of my 
former colleagues fail to see it. They blame the Com¬ 
mittee for antagonising the Franks, although they 
know well that in Sultan Hamid’s reign they were no 
less our enemies. In those days we all thought the 
country doomed, and only laboured to postpone the 
end as long as possible. What reason have they, 
therefore, for supposing, as they now declare, that if 
they were in power again the Franks would help us? 
" In what way are we better for the Revolution?” 
they demand to know. I answer: " Hope. The 
Muslim peoples cannot now be crushed by conquest. 
They could have been, in Sultan Hamid's time.”’ 

'Allahu akbar!’ murmured Camruddin. 

As the conclusion of his leave drew near, the thought 
of parting from Gul-raaneh weighed on him. He would 
have liked to take her with him to his mother’s house. 
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where he could visit her more easily, but did not dare 
to mention the idea to her, because the village life was 
homely and her friends were in Stamboul. It was a 
glad surprise to him when she herself proposed it, 
saying,— 

‘I have never seen your mother nor your brethren, 
nor yet the orchard and the house of which you have 
so often told me. May I not go and visit your relations 
now that your duty takes you to their neighbourhood ? * 

'I may be there for years,’ objected Camruddin. 

‘And would you leave me here alone for years?’ 
replied Gul-raaneh. 

Reshideh Hanum happened to be present when 
they broached the subject. This beautiful and way¬ 
ward creature, Sadik Pasha's eldest daughter, accorded 
Camruddin the status of a brother and unveiled for him 
because, she, laughing, said: ‘ Gul-raaneh was, in all 
save fact, her sister, and Camruddin might, in a sense, 
be called her father’s son.’ Seeing his surprise at this 
petition of Gul-ranneh, she exclaimed,— 

'Camruddin Bey imagines you are loath to part from 
me, your sister, and the rest of those who love you. . . . 
Indeed, you do not know this creature, bey efendim! 
She cares for none of us in these days; she is a con¬ 
tentious Unionist, and argues with us till we cry out, 
for the sake of peace, that the Committee of Union 
and Progress is composed of hero-saints, unspotted 
by the world. And since she has her baby she is 
unassailable, retires behind that little Muslim as into 
a tower. . . . O foolish man, can you not see that she 
is mad for you—would follow you to battle if she 
could?' 

Gul-raaneh hung her head at this exposure, but 
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when she showed her face again to Camruddin it wore 
a look of faith which quite transported him. 

It was arranged that she should travel as far as 
Salonika with the wife of Mustafa, for the sake of the 
attendance which that lady’s wealth commanded; 
and Camruddin would afterwards secure a carriage 
in which she should pursue the journey to his native 
place. 

These plans were carried out without a hitch; and 
it was a constant solace to the mind of Camruddin, 
engaged in arduous, distasteful work, to know her near 
at hand. The disarming of the Macedonians was not 
so pleasant an employment as had been the hunting 
of the brigands in the Khodavendkiar Hills; for here 
the population, if not hostile to the soldiers, felt 
aggrieved by their relentless search for weapons. The 
Bulgars raised the loudest protests and at times resisted, 
saying they had not joined the Revolution to be thus 
rewarded; but the Greeks were infinitely worse to 
deal with, being sly. The troops were not enraptured 
with their task, but they performed it thoroughly, in 
spite of pitiful appeals from fellow-Muslims, who, 
declaring that a number of the Christians had concealed 
their weapons, implored to be allowed to keep some 
rifles for defence; and they had the consolation, if it 
could be called one, of knowing that their task was 
easy as compared with that of Javid Pasha's army, 
which was forcing the Albanians to disarm by actual 
warfare. 

Then suddenly there came the news that Italy, with¬ 
out excuse of any kind, had raided Tripoli, a Turkish 
province. Tremendous was the wave of indignation. In 
Macedonia there were hosts of volunteers—Christian 
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no less than Muslim—eager to go and fight in Africa. 
The Italians might have overpowered the local garrison. 
They could not for a minute face the Turkish army. 
The presence of their fleet forbade sea-transport of the 
troops, but, praise to Allah, they could march by land 
through Turkish territory. Italy was now outside the 
law of nations. She had broken solemn pledges, and 
the Berlin treaty made by England. There was no 
doubt in anybody's mind but that at this juncture 
England, even if she remained neutral, would befriend 
the Turks. When it was known that England had 
forbidden Turkish troops to pass through Egypt, still 
a Turkish province, it was seen that she connived at 
the Italian crime, and there were cries of ‘Treachery !* 
since but for that injustice Turkey would have won 
the war. 
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Camruddin sat in the orchard on a sunny afternoon, 
a book, which he had finished reading, in his hand, in 
council with his mother and Gul-raaneh. His brothers 
were about their work upon the farm. His younger 
child was in Gul-raaneh's lap; the elder played about 
under the trees chasing the bright-winged butterflies 
which came and went. He had been two years in 
Macedonia, yet Gul-raaneh had not once expressed 
a wish to leave that house. Now at last he was obliged 
to make new plans, for his career was broken. 

As a result of the Parliamentary elections, the 
nominees of the Committee, who were blamed for the 
Italian War and for the hostile attitude of England, 
fell from power, which passed into the hands of the 
reactionary party. And one of the first acts of the 
new Government was to cashier all officers who were 
known to be strong partisans of the Committee, because, 
forsooth, they were concerned with politics, and replace 
them by men well affected to the old regime, without 
regard to military fitness. The troops resented such 
an edict, and waited but a word from the Committee. 
But that word, when it came, enjoined submission 
for the public good. The men of the new Government 
were England's partisans; British intrigue had helped 
them to ascendancy; and therefore it was hoped that 
England would befriend the country while they were 

in power. England's protection was so great a benefit 
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that, to secure it, party sentiment should be suppressed. 
Camruddin experienced the feelings of an eager rider 
thrown in mid-career. His comrade, Mustafa, was in 
the same predicament, having refused the favour 
offered to him by the new command. They had 
arranged to go together to Stamboul, where life was 
likely to be safer than in a provincial town for men 
suspected of dislike for the new Government; and 
where it might be possible for them to find employ¬ 
ment. 

The question now before the little council in the 
orchard was: should Gul-raaneh and the children go 
with Camruddin, or wait awhile? His mother, though 
averse to parting with them, held strongly that a wife 
should be obedient to her husband’s will, and was 
amazed that Camruddin should leave it to Gul-raaneh's 
judgment. If she desired to travel to Stamboul at 
once, Selimeh Hanum would be glad of her companion¬ 
ship. If, on the other hand, she chose to wait awhile, 
Camruddin himself might possibly return to fetch her 
in the autumn. 

‘I cannot think. I will obey your order,’ sighed 
Gul-raaneh. 

‘ I give no order. I desire your pleasure. Think and 
choose.’ 

‘Gul-raaneh Hanum could take little Ali, leaving 
Mukerrem here with me and with his uncles,’ the 
grandmother suggested. ‘He would be a hostage to 
us for another sight of you.* 

Gul-raaneh did not welcome the suggestion. 

While they were still debating, Lefteri, their Christian 
neighbour, came in sight and shouted for permission 
to approach. He came to warn them that some people 
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in the village—shameless time-servers—had formed a 
plan to capture and imprison Camruddin. 

‘That settles it/ exclaimed Gul-raaneh. ‘You must 
go without me, and this very night.’ 

She had drawn her veil at Lefteri’s approach. She 
now rose up and moved towards the house, signing to 
Camruddin to follow her. Lefteri remained with the 
old woman, explaining the position in excited tones. 

‘I like not that old man, nor yet his warnings/ said 
Gul-raaneh, when she had her husband in the house. 
* I heard from Melek how he plotted against Basri Bey, 
and I have seen the eyes of greed which he and his 
ill-mannered sons cast on this property. He is no 
friendly neighbour, as your mother thinks him. He, 
himself, is the inventor of this plot to harm you. He 
has come on in advance to watch you till the others 
come. Those others are already on the road. If I 
had led you towards the fields he would have made 
some protest. I led you to the house, which has no 
other door, that he might think you Afe as in a trap. 
I also said that you would start to-night/ 

‘How can you know?' cried Camruddin, incredulous. 

‘ I know : let that suffice ! I feel it in my flesh. It 
is like that when one loathes a person as I loathe that 
Greek. Be guided by that instinct in me, soul of mine ! 
Climb through this window where he cannot see you; 
I will follow. Then down the terraces as fast as wc 
can go, to shelter of the forest. I will see you safe 
upon your road, and then return. Oppose me not, 
beloved, for your life ! ’ 

After climbing through the window they stood still 
a moment, listening. There was a sound of many 
voices on the road which led up to the house. 
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* I knew It! * breathed Gul-raaneh. * Oh, make haste! * 
They ran together down the steep hill-side, till they 
were hidden in the brushwood far below. 

‘What of yourself?' asked Camruddin, when he had 
got his breath. ‘How can I let you go and face those 
wolves, who will be sure that you have helped me to 
escape their villainy?’ 

‘ Fear not for me!' she answered, with a shrug. 
‘There are among them Muslims of a kind, which 
means they dare not touch a Muslim woman. And now, 
go on, my love, in Allah’s keeping.’ 

When, having gone a little way, he turned for a last 
look, she waved her hand and cried: ‘Long live the 
Constitution! ’ 

It made him glad, remembering her old opinions. 
He had gone a long way ere he noticed that he still 
held, in his hand, the book he had been reading in the 
orchard. It was the poems of Namik Kemal, a new 
edition from Stamboul, which Mustafa, who was 
himself a poet. Mad bestowed on him. 
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A fortnight later Camraddin was in Stamboul, 
surprised to find the city quite unaltered in appearance. 
Having sought for certain of his friends in vain in their 
accustomed haunts, he took the boat to Haidar Pasha, 
and repaired to Ferid Bey’s kiosk. That rich eccentric 
was at home and made him welcome, crying: ‘ Kerata ! 
This is the day of resurrection. I had thought you 
dead.' 

His talk was more satirical than ever. If, of old, he 
had been mildly sceptical of the perfections of the 
New Turk party, he now was pitiless in his contempt 
for the reactionaries. 

‘Their work so far/ he told his friend with gusto, 
‘consists of persecuting Unionists and congratulating 
one another. They offer governments to every one 
they meet who is considered not averse to their opinions 
—though Allah alone knows what their opinions are 
beyond their jealous hatred of the Unionists. They 
offered me the government of Adana! They have 
formed a Ministry which seems designed to furnish 
laughter to all future time. No minister is less than 
ninety years of age. They get entangled in each other’s 
beards, and are too weak to extricate themselves. 
They weep till some one comes to put them right. Not 
one of them retains the use of all his faculties. . . . 
Great names, they say, inspiring confidence in Europe ! 
... I call them the Government of the Seven Sleepers/ 
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‘They say that England will support them/ put in 
Camruddin. 

‘Well, some one must support them, for they cannot 
move alone/ 

Camruddin asked for news of Basri Bey: he was 
in prison. Of the leaders, some had been arrested, 
some were hiding; none had yet been killed, so far as 
Ferid knew; but their acceptance of defeat had not 
preserved them from indignity and all the petty 
persecutions that weak malice can invent. 

‘ They annoyed me often when in power, but now I 
side with them; for their successors are such wretched 
mountebanks/ said Deyli Ferid. ‘Can a flea be the 
successor to a lion, or a gadfly to a hawk? . . . Words 
fail me to describe their dire inadequacy. But you 
shall see. There is a gathering to-morrow in one-eyed 
Zekki Pasha's garden. I am invited: you shall go 
with me. There you will see their naked folly—may 
they all go blind ! ’ 

‘What of your respected uncle, Sadik Pasha?' 

*My uncle holds aloof. He still performs his duty, 
but refuses to be drawn into their scramble for appoint¬ 
ments. He calls himself a Unionist.’ 

‘And what of Arif Hikmet Bey, the bimbashi?' 

‘Oh, he is now a General. I used to have respect 
for that poor man’s intelligence; and when he turned 
against the Unionists, it swayed my judgment for a 
time. But now I see him joining hands with these 
impostors, acclaiming them as noble heroes fit to save 
the country. I can discern his weakness plainly: he 
is all conceit. Still, I consider him about the best of 
them/ 

Camruddin now knew the speaker well enough to 
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understand that his descriptions were not meant to 
be accepted literally. He thought it probable that those 
whom he depicted as so ludicrous were men of ordinary 
parts and fair behaviour. When he went with him 
to Zekki Pasha’s garden party, it was not in expectation 
of a comical display. He was utterly amazed by what 
he saw and heard there. 

These people had thrown decency aside. They 
triumphed openly, and spoke of the division of the 
spoils, laughing * Ha, ha!' at the defeated Unionists. 
They bragged of the support of England, France, and 
Russia, and joked upon the low intrigues by which 
they had attained to power. They shouted, laughed, 
and clapped each other on the back, aping the manners 
of the Franks for the behoof of certain Frankish guests 
who were in company. All this amid the most appalling 
din that human ears had ever been obliged to tolerate; 
for Zekki Pasha, wishing to be in the fashion, had 
hired a Frankish band from Pera to make noises for 
his guests, and, for his own delight, a band of Turkish 
music, and both now played against each other in the 
great reception-room of the selamlik; while Zekki 
Pasha and his lady moved among the crowd explaining 
with complacent smiles: ‘We have no prejudices. 
We are modem. We wish everybody to be pleased.* 
They encouraged Turkish ladies to come out unveiled 
among the men, crying in French repeatedly: ‘Nous 
sommes en famille—quoi?’ But few women took the 
liberty, and those who did appeared so brazen in 
attempts to hide embarrassment that Camruddin was 
sore ashamed for them. 

Bewildered and dismayed by that indecent spectacle, 
he went as far off as he could from it, and waited by 
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the garden gate for Ferid Bey. While he stood there, 
a lady neatly veiled in black, with long white gloves, 
paused in her way out and said: 'How is Gul-raaneh 
H&num?’ 

'Well, in sha’llah! I left her at the village, in my 
mother’s care, efendim.’ 

‘And the children?’ 

‘Both quite well, in sha’llah/ 

‘What is the baby’s name? She never told me in 
her letters.’ 

'His name is Ali Haidar, efendim.’ 

'You have not yet recognised me, efendim. Yet 
you have seen my face unveiled. I call Gul-raaneh 
sister.* 

‘Now I know, efendim; you are Reshideh Hanum/ 

‘l am Reshideh Hinum, and I really stopped to tell 
you that I am a Unionist/ 

‘Praise be to Allah I And since when, efendim?' 

‘Since I came inside this gate this afternoon/ 

‘I understand, efendim/ chuckled Camruddin. 

‘ You do not understand, or you would hardly laugh. 
I am in deadly earnest,’ said the lady. 

She glided out as Ferid Bey approached, murmuring 
softly: 'Au revoir, monsieur!' 

The little talk with her had gladdened Camruddin, 
abating something of the sense of banishment which 
had oppressed him since his parting from Gul-raaneh. 

‘Well, now, what think you of our present rulers?' 
inquired Ferid Bey. Without waiting for an answer 
he proceeded to describe in detail, with appropriate 
action, the various conversations he had held, or 
overheard, compelling Camruddin to laugh against his 
will. For Camruddin, the state of things which he had 
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seen in that assembly was anything but laughable. 
He thought it tragic; and so indeed it proved for the 
unlucky Turkish Empire. 

The wonderful success achieved by the New Turks 
in their high-handed ‘pacification’ of Macedonia and 
Albania had caused ill-feeling in the Balkan States, 
which saw their long-watched prey escaping them. 
The danger was appreciated in Stamboul, and for the 
past two years a force sufficient to deter assailants 
had been kept manoeuvring in Thrace and Northern 
Macedonia through the summer months. This year, 
before the New Turks fell from power, sure word had 
been received of an alliance of the Serbs and Greeks 
and Bulgars under Russian patronage, made with the 
object of attacking Turkey ere she grew too strong. 
Therefore, a somewhat stronger force than usual had 
been brought to Thrace, and happened to be there 
engaged in innocent manoeuvres when the reactionaries 
came into office. 

In the early summer the Russian Foreign Minister 
had visited France and England, and held conversations 
with the Foreign Ministers of both those countries. 
It seemed hardly possible to Turkish statesmen that, 
in those conversations, he could fail to mention the 
Balkan alliance made by Russia against Turkey. The 
Powers of Europe, after that, presented a collective 
note to the Porte, pointing out that the large Turkish 
army, then manoeuvring in Thrace, might be regarded 
as a menace by Bulgaria, and assuring the Sultan’s 
Government that no attack on Turkey was intended or 
would be permitted. The new Turkish Government 
accepted this assurance, and at once dispersed the 
said army, most of its units being sent to distant 
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provinces. And even Unionists approved that action 
of the Government, for England was among the signa¬ 
tories of the diplomatic Note, and England had intrigued, 
as everybody knew, to bring the present Ministry (in¬ 
cluding the old fetish, Kiamil Pasha) into power. 
‘England will protect her slaves assuredly/ said Ferid 
Bey. ‘I think it likely the Entente meant mischief to 
us in the spring, but, having got their own way here 
meanwhile, they have decided to forgo their onslaught, 
or at least postpone it. Russia, no doubt, deferred for 
once to England, since the Turkish Empire had become 
the latter’s prot£g£ and docile to the will of the Entente/ 

The troops dispersed from Thrace had just had time 
to make their way to distant provinces when the posture 
of the Balkan States became so plainly threatening 
that war was seen to be inevitable. Camruddin wrote 
a letter to Gul-raaneh, entreating her to join him in 
Stamboul at once. 

And then the idiocy of the men in power became 
apparent. Only the Unionists were conscious of the 
real position of affairs. Only from them was heard 
the cry: ‘We are betrayed!' The Government and 
its supporters were enraptured with the thought of 
war. They bragged beforehand of an easy victory. 
Their favourite General, Nazim Pasha, whose bad 
habits were notorious and were treated as a pleasant 
joke by all the party, was depicted in a comic paper 
as a tourist, with a whisky-bottle in his ulster pocket, 
asking at a railway booking-office for a circular ticket 
to Sofia, Belgrade, Cettinje, and Athens. And except 
for all that foolish boasting, and some shouting in the 
streets, nothing was done until the actual declaration 
of war. The usual garrisons, comparatively strong 
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towards the Bulgarian frontier, and weak towards the 
Serbian and the Greek, but slightly reinforced, were 
left to bear the furious onslaught of the enemy. The 
news came from Vienna that the Bulgars were in Kirk 
Kilisseh. Then there was frantic energy and wild 
confusion. Troops, many of “them new recruits, were 
brought from anywhere, hastily armed and sent off to 
the front. The transport and the commissariat broke 
down completely owing to the Government’s expulsion 
of the New Turk officers, who knew the work and 
understood the men. Yet the reactionaries, in a frenzy 
at their own incompetence, blamed the New Turks 
for everything that was amiss. They had demoralised 
the men and wrecked the fabric of the army. The 
wildest and most contradictory charges were preferred 
against them. Mahmud Shevket Pasha was accused 
of having hidden his own plans for the defence of 
European Turkey, of having stolen them from the War 
Office. He was called a traitor to the country. As a 
proof of treason, his failure to come forward now and 
help the rulers out of their disgraceful muddle was 
adduced. Yet in the same breath the same men would 
deride him, dubbing him the merest smatterer, inferior 
to everybody you could mention in the art of war. 

Camruddin returning from Stamboul upon the evening 
of the day of Kirk Kilisseh, said to Ferid Bey,— 

’I cannot bear it any longer. I must volunteer. 
Three of us Unionist officers chanced to be together 
in a cafe when recruits were passing. We all rose up, 
with one accord, and swore to go and fight as private 
soldiers. Efendim, may the Lord of Right reward 
your kindness to me. When Gul-raaneh Hanum and 
my children come, I beg you to explain the reason of 
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my absence, and direct them to the house of Shukri 
Bey. Reshideh Hanum offers hospitality.’ 

‘No, that I will not I They shall come in here. My 
house is no less hospitable than my cousin Reshideh. 
I wish that I could go with you; but I have not the 
feeling. Am I a coward? It is not a pleasant thought.' 

Upon a cloudless morning Camruddin, with Mustafa 
and Basri, went to Sultan Eyub to take the vow of holy 
warfare. The waters of the Golden Horn were sparkling 
in the sun. The mosques along the ridge of old Stamboul 
seemed each a diadem. In the precincts of a mosque 
with old trees shadowing its pretty courts and pigeons 
strutting on its pavements with soft music, they stood 
in prayer before the mausoleum of the Prophet’s 
standard-bearer, and afterwards strolled up the hill 
among the crowd of tombs beneath the cypress-trees 
to take a long look from its summit at the sovereign 
dty—the city of Isl&m with all its domes and minarets, 
and all its cypress forests shading Muslim dead. And 
Camruddin was sad to think that he would miss Gul- 
raaneh and the children; for he was starting for the 
front that very day, and even if he saw them now they 
were forbidden to him by his vow. 
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An undulating plain, of which the surface seemed to 
have been cracked and split across in places, forming 
strange winding gullies, underneath a lowering sky from 
which the rain had but that minute ceased to fall; 
with puffs of whitish smoke appearing and disappearing 
everywhere and smoke in all the creases of the land; 
a spattering sound which seemed quite unconnected 
with the smoke-bursts, and now and then a thud which 
shook the ground; a waggon with dead horses stranded 
in the foreground, and all about the distance little 
squads of men dispersing and assembling aimlessly, 
stooping to run and lying down for no apparent reason: 
that was the battlefield of Luleh Burgas as Camruddin 
and his companions first beheld it. 

Told off to join the Kastamfini regiment, they had 
been packed into a train full of recruits, who had little 
of the soldier in appearance or behaviour beyond their 
rifles and equipment and such bits of uniform as had 
been thrust on them in haste before they started for 
the front. The train had travelled with them slowly 
for three hours, when they were all turned out and told 
to march for the remainder of the way. The officer 
who gave the order pointed the direction but stayed 
by the train. And so that herd of inexperienced men, 
bewildered, heart-sick, set off without a properly- 
appointed leader. But they were dutiful and anxious 
to do right. When those around him found that 
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Camruddin knew more than they did, they said: ‘He 
knows his business. Follow him ! * and from that time 
obeyed his orders without question. It was the same 
with Basri and with Mustafa. More leaderless recruits 
in villages upon the road adhered to them, and it was 
with the human material for a battalion that they 
came at length in sight of Luleh Burgas, on the morning 
of the third day of the battle. The three ex-officers 
had been at pains to make a list of all the various units 
to which the men they brought with them were posted, 
and this they offered to the first high officer they met. 
He answered,— 

‘Empty words! Allah alone knows where to find 
those units, if they still exist. My advice to you is, 
stay together, and go on down there. The General 
Staff should be in that direction somewhere.' 

'By Allah! Let us keep together,' sighed the men 
contentedly. 'We are happy as we are, and we now 
know each other.' 

Suddenly, in a sheltered dell, they came upon field- 
kitchens smoking, and a store of food in charge of a 
small guard of commissariat men. With praise to 
Allah, they ran forward. But the men in charge of 
the encampment waved them off, inquiring,— 

‘Are you of the Trebizond brigade?’ 

They answered: 'No.' 

‘Then you have no right here. This food is for the 
Trebizond brigade. It is our painful duty to preserve 
it for them. We grieve the more because we have 
been here some time and cannot hear of them, and 
some part of the food is spoilt already. Yet all day 
long we have to send away poor hungry fellow-creatures 
such as you.' 
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'Give us the spoilt food. It is good enough/ 

‘No, that we cannot either, for we must account for 
all of it. Our officer is strict, and it is all predestined 
for the men of Trebizond and no one else.' 

‘Suppose that you are overpowered and robbed of 
some of it!' suggested Mustafa. 

'Ah, that would make a difference. It would be 
from Allah. But we should require a paper from the 
robbers as certificate/ 

‘Well, we are forty to one. We overpower you. 
And I myself will write you the certificate/ 

The guardians of the food accepted the idea in theory, 
but in practice would concede but spoilt or broken 
victuals. The starving, mud-bespattered men, how¬ 
ever, accepted the concession as a mighty boon, and 
gave much thanks to Mustafa who had secured it for 
them. While they were eating, a shell exploded near 
them, and a man exclaimed: 'The heathen envy us!’ 
arousing general laughter. 

Proceeding on their way with due precautions, for 
there was death on every yard of open ground, they 
saw in a depression of the land a mounted officer 
careering madly, who reined in his horse at sight of 
them and shouted : 'Up and line that brow 1 And hold 
it! Hold it! For the love of Allah !' 

The men ran forward to the rise in question, and 
lay down. And all that day, in spite of inexperience, 
in spite of losses, hunger, and fatigue, they held that 
ground against the enemy. And when at last the order 
reached them to retire because they were already more 
than half-surrounded, they performed a very difficult 
manoeuvre perfectly. Handling them in action, 
Camruddin could scarce believe them the same men, 
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who, on the march, had seemed deficient both in spirit 
and initiative. 

At night they came by chance on a divisional head¬ 
quarters, where they were given one day’s rations and 
were told to march towards Cherken-keuy. 

‘But we are men of different regiments,’ protested 
Mustafa. 

‘We have no properly appointed officers,’ protested 
Basri. 

‘What matter?* said the aide-de-camp who was 
concerned with them. ‘Since you have formed a 
fighting unit which can hold together. The regiments 
are not much better; they seem all mixed up. The 
Government has ruined everything with its accursed 
politics, dismissing from the service hundreds of our 
finest officers. If some of those dismissed had not 
turned up again disguised as private volunteers, the 
army’s case would be much worse to-night.’ The 
aide-de-camp bestowed a knowing smile on Mustafa. 

The retirement of the Turks upon Chatalja has been 
represented by those who witnessed the return of bands 
like that of Camruddin, composed of raw recruits, 
imperfectly equipped, hungry, and splashed with mud, 
who but the day before had come to join their regiments 
but had failed to find them. In fact, the three days* 
stand at Luleh Burgas and the subsequent withdrawal 
to the line of forts across the isthmus, were part of a 
considered plan made long before by von der Golz 
against the very circumstances which were now occurring. 
The Turkish force which fought at Luleh Burgas 
consisted of the framework of an army, only half 
filled in; and all the time the battle was in progress 
fresh drafts to fill the frame kept pouring up. Failing 
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to find at once their proper units, they joined the first 
encountered, or formed new fighting bands like that 
of Camruddin. But all, when they arrived upon the 
scene and found a battle raging, bore their part in it. 
The army, though thus incomplete, succeeded in its 
purpose, which was to check the Bulgars for a time 
sufficient for the next step in the programme, the 
concentration on the isthmus by Constantinople, where 
the Bulgarian army broke on the Chatalja lines. The 
step to follow that—advance in strength—was never 
made, because the Turkish Government, deriving all 
its war news from the press of Europe, believed the 
story of a rout; and, being feeble, and by then de¬ 
moralised, sued for an armistice. And after the New 
Turks returned to power, in January, the condition of 
the country, under water, made advance impossible. 

Camruddin’s men, upon the march back to Chatalja, 
were good children. In a Christian village where they 
begged for food the doors were shut against them with 
foul words. They only shrugged and murmured: ‘ It 
is our appointed lot/ with no idea of taking vengeance 
for such churlishness. Only when the Chatalja guns 
began to roar at the approaching Bulgars did they recover 
their full energy and warlike spirit; and by that time 
they were scattered, having joined their own battalions. 
Camruddin, Mustafa, and Basri fought side by side as 
private soldiers of the Kastamuni regiment throughout 
the series of Bulgarian assaults, until the enemy had 
learnt his lesson and held off at last. Then Camruddin 
was past the knowledge of events. His friends con¬ 
veyed him to ‘the house of groans/ as it was called; 
and when they left him, said: ‘Allah have mercy on 
him ! ’ They believed him dying. 
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When he regained his senses he was being carried 
on a stretcher—one of a long procession of such cases 
—over barren land on which the sun shone fitfully 
through driving clouds. Beside the muddy road, at 
intervals, lay writhing human forms, and human 
corpses horribly contorted. He turned inquiringly to 
one beside him, who, seeing the direction of his gaze, 
made answer with a shrug and smile,— 

‘It is the cholera. But Allah is just. The Bulgars, 
too, have got it. It is all quite fair.’ 

Then Camruddin lost consciousness again. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 


The next scene Camruddin perceived was a large 
• shadowy room, with beds upon the floor, on one of 
which he lay. A voice beside him said,— 

‘You are awake at last, I see, the praise to Allah. 
Do you remember me?’ 

The speaker was the tenant of the nearest bed. His 
voice was weak. 

Camruddin could not remember anything except 
that there was something wrong with his left side and 
arm. 

His neighbour mentioned who he was—a leading 
light of the Committee and a former Minister, wounded 
while fighting as a private soldier at Chatalja. The 
tale aroused no wonder in the mind of Camruddin. 

‘My left arm feels peculiar/ he observed at length. 

‘Ay/ said the other with compassion, ‘so it must. 
May Allah compensate you for the loss of it 1 * 

‘Then they have amputated?’ 

'Before yesterday/ 

‘Allah is merciful! 

Camruddin closed his eyes and lay a moment silent, 
getting used to the idea. At length he sighed: * It 
was written that this, too, should come upon my head. 
Better the left arm than the right. Praise be to Allah ! * 

After that he exchanged occasional remarks with his 
illustrious neighbour, but it was long before he was 
sufficiently alive to ask for tidings of the war. Then 
he was told how Macedonia had been overrun by 
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Greeks and Serbs, and the vision of the little farm 
beside the orchard in the pleasant valley came to 
haunt him, with cruel apprehensions for his family. 
He thought: ‘Praise be to Allah that I wrote in time 
to save Gul-raaneh and the children from so fierce a 
trial/ 

When the old army doctor came his rounds that 
night, he begged him of his kindness to ask Ferid 
Bey to pay a visit to the hospital. The doctor's answer 
was uncertain; he was very busy; and Camruddin 
was still too listless to insist. It was, therefore, a 
surprise to him when in the morning he heard the 
voice of Deyli Ferid in the room. 

A minute later he lay stiff and gasped for breath. 
It was as if he had been bashed upon the head and 
stabbed at the same moment. Gul-raaneh and the 
children had not come. No letter had arrived; there 
was no news of them. 

'But that is nothing wonderful/ said Ferid Bey 
consolingly, 'for no news, whatsoever, comes from the 
lost provinces. Nor is it matter for despair, for it is 
known that a vast crowd of Muslim refugees is now 
encamped at Saloniki under supervision of the Powers. 
Some whom their relations had counted dead have 
turned up safe and sound here in Stamboul already. 
Take comfort, O my soul, for there is room for hope I * 

Camruddin said nothing for a space, then in a voice 
half-choked, he cried : ' Those filthy Greeks! ’ His 
brain was throbbing painfully; he saw and tasted 
blood. He feared that he was going to have a fit of 
some kind and, by a mighty effort, kept quite still 
and fixed his thoughts on Allah till his rage subsided, 
when he murmured,— 
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‘But they will be turned out again. The English 
said so. Their statesmen said that neither side would 
be allowed to keep its conquests/ 

'Ah, that was while they still imagined we might 
win/ said Ferid, with a bitter laugh. ‘To-day the case 
is altogether different. “ Our Christian brothers must 
on no consideration be deprived of lands they have so 
nobly liberated." You can guess the jargon/ 

‘How many unarmed Muslims slaughtered?* inquired 
Camruddin. 

'Allah best knows I They say five hundred thousand/ 
answered Ferid, with another shrug and laugh. 

‘And they have taken all our splendid roads, new 
schools, and public works of all kinds/ said a voice 
from the next bed. ‘All built with Turkish money, 
Turkish thought, and energy, within the last four years. 
We began our work with Macedonia that the Powers 
might see. And now they take it all, yet they will go 
on saying: “ The Turk does not make roads; he has 
no care for education. The Young Turks talk, but they 
do nothing"—all their usual lies.’ 

‘Oh, are you there, efendim? I did not see your 
Excellency/ exclaimed Deyli Ferid rather dryly. ‘It 
seems that you have fallen a long way since last we 
met/ 

‘Nearly beneath the ground, and yet not quite, 
efendim. I still may live to make another fight, in 
sha'llah!’ 

The ex-Minister and Ferid fell into the half-satiric 
conversation of enemies who meet by chance on 
peaceful ground; but Camruddin could give no thought 
to what they said. His mind was full of poor Gul- 
. raaneh and the children, his mother, and his brethren, 
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and the havoc of his native land. When Fend Bey 
had gone he lay consumed with grief, rejecting food 
and half resolved to die. It was two days before he 
could regain his equanimity, and say without a vestige 
of rebellious impulse,— 

‘It was written that this, too, should come upon my 
head.’ 

When at last he was discharged from hospital—a 
one-armed man who hobbled in his gait—and once 
more took up his abode at Ferid Bey’s kiosk, his first 
thought was to seek for tidings of Gul-raaneh. Wher¬ 
ever in the city and its suburbs there were refugees 
from the lost provinces, he went and chatted with the 
men, listening to their tales of horror and of ruin; 
while his sister Melek, in the same anxiety, sought 
among the women for some clue which he might follow 
up. But very few of those with whom they spoke were 
from their province, and none from the immediate 
region of their native place. 

At length, one evening, he was told that refugees 
from Macedonia had arrived, and were being sheltered 
in the mosque of Aya Sofia; whither he betook himself 
without delay. The pavement of the great porch, 
dimly lighted, was covered with a crowd of wretched 
people, and their few belongings wrapped in bundles. 
Most of them lay asleep, or sat in weary attitudes 
with faces hidden in their hands. Here and there a 
mother rocked a squalling baby, or a man endeavoured 
to amuse some restless child. Camruddin passed 
among them, speaking words of comfort, and dis¬ 
tributing the gift of food which he had brought with 
him. Suddenly he gave a gasp and hurried forward. 
He had caught sight of a face familiar to him. It was 
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that of an old man whom he had known from child¬ 
hood, the muleteer of his own village, by name Ahmed. 
He went and touched him on the shoulder. The old 
man looked up. 

‘What news for me?’ Camruddin whispered eagerly. 

‘For whom, efendim?' inquired Ahmed, staring 
hard at him. Then, seeing it was Camruddin, the son 
of Mehmed, a compatriot shorn of an arm, he dropped 
his eyes and hung his head—the picture of despair. 
‘May Allah comfort you, my soul! was all he said. 

Camruddin gave a groan, then murmured, ‘Allah ! 
Allah ! ’ After a moment he sat down upon the pave¬ 
ment close to the old man, and both kept silence. 
Camruddin was first to speak. 

‘Vouchsafe the story, brother/ he said huskily. 

‘It is short as death/ the other answered, raising 
both his hands and letting them fall slowly to his knees 
again. ‘While yet we knew not whether to believe or 
disbelieve the talk of an invasion, a band of Greek 
marauders came into our village, and told us that the 
Greek king was triumphant and we were conquered 
dogs, and other insults. They bade us, if we wished 
to save our lives, hand over all our money, arms, and 
valuables. And when we had done that, then they 
began to torture us, the Greeks of our own neighbour¬ 
hood directing them, the treacherous swine ! Omar 
Ayha, whom you know, was done to death by torture, 
after they had ravished his wife and daughters in his 
sight, and killed them and their children, one by one, 
disgustingly. . . . Alas, the day! But we are Muslims 
and resign our cause to Allah. . . . The wicked sons 
of Lefteri it was who led the evil-doers to your honoured 
house, which else might have escaped, for it is off the 
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road. Those scoundrels coveted the property. Only 
poor landless men like me were left alive—after they 
had heaped indignities upon us. I do not know exactly 
what befell, but we, who fled, could hear the shrieking 
down the valley; and Izzuddin, the smith, who joined 
us afterwards, said that they all were slain, your 
venerable mother and your brothers and the gracious 
Hanum and the little ones. He told me he had over¬ 
heard some Greeks complaining that the pretty Hanum 
killed herself before they got to her. They tore her 
baby from her arms, and when she saw she could no 
longer save him, then she killed herself.' 

‘ Praise be to Allah! ’ exclaimed Camruddin, on a 
deep breath. 

'She stabbed herself with a poniard, so he heard 
them say.' 

‘That poniard was a gift from me,’ said Camruddin. 

'As for the children, they made sport with them, 
then cut them into bits.' 

'Allah! Allah ! ’ 

‘Your aged mother and your brothers struggled, so 
were slain the first. That is what I have been told, 
efendim, by Izzuddin, the smith, the man you know. 
. . . V&h ! Vah! All the best and noblest of our 
people were destroyed thus cruelly. Only old, worthless 
creatures like myself survive. I have been wondering 
why I should be kept alive, who have no longer any 
pleasure in the world; but now I think I know: it 
was that I might tell your honour that the lady killed 
herself.' 

'Allah have mercy upon her and us, and on all true 
believers !' murmured Camruddin. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 


The reactionaries, though discredited and hated by 
the people, were still in power, only because the Com¬ 
mittee of Union and Progress, which remained as 
strong as ever, wanted a good excuse to cast them out. 
But they were so little conscious that their tenure had 
become precarious that they still behaved with the 
extreme of arrogance to their opponents. One day a 
number of distinguished Unionists, who for weeks past 
had been living under a vexatious surveillance, were 
summoned to the Porte in order to comply with some 
new rule regarding registration of suspected persons. 
They were bidden wait outside the building until 
summoned. The place was windy, and the day was 
cold. Wrapping their cloaks about them, they walked 
up and down, stamping their feet and striking 
their hands together to keep warm. At length one, 
looking at his watch, exclaimed: * We have been 

waiting here an hour. It is too much. Are we then 
dogs, to be thus disregarded?’ 

They were all men well and honourably known, 
who had held power and still could boast of influence. 
They looked at one another and observed their goodly 
number. 

‘ Suppose we go in and demand an audience !' some 
one suggested. ‘They can do nothing to so large a 
company.’ 

No sooner said than done : they all trooped forward. 
A sentry challenged them, and when they took no 
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notice lowered his bayonet. One of them bared his 
breast and walked straight up to it, daring him to kill 
a true defender of Islam. The sentry recognised the 
speaker as a hero of the Revolution, and brought his 
rifle up to the * Present ’ instinctively. 

Inside the building the attendants tried to stop 
them, but they still advanced, the scandalised ushers 
following them in remonstrance. The Government 
had sent for them, they said, and they had come. 
The clamour of this altercation, near the room in which 
the Cabinet was sitting, brought Nazim Pasha out into 
the passage in a towering rage. He was a cavalry 
officer, and had a cavalry officer’s command of language 
when infuriated. Fixing his eyes upon a young man, 
whom he knew by sight, he called him a foul name, 
made an obscene remark about his mother, and bade 
him stop his noise or it should be the worse for him. 
In the twinkling of an eye the young man thus insulted 
drew out a pistol from beneath his cloak, and fired. 
The Minister of War collapsed upon the door-mat. 

That accident, which cut off their retreat, decided 
them. A few rushed off to bear the tidings that a 
revolution was in progress to the adjacent mosques 
and to the University, while the remainder strode 
into the room and faced the Ministers, who strove to 
hide as best they could behind the furniture, all except 
one Armenian who threatened the intruders with the 
vengeance of the Powers of Europe if they but dared 
to touch a hair of his Armenian head. There was an 
anxious interval, which seemed an age to everybody 
in that room but in reality did not exceed a quarter 
of an hour, before the noise of popular rejoicing in¬ 
formed them that the revolution was secure. One of 
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the demonstrators opened a window in the passage 
and looked out. Khojas and theological students were 
chanting praise to Allah, and haranguing a delighted 
crowd which every minute grew more dense and numerous. 
He closed the window and reported to his comrades, 
who, having locked up the ex-Ministers for the time 
being, were gathered round the corpse of Nazim Pasha 
with sad faces, for the man, though a gross liver, had 
not been disliked. There were sighs of ‘Allah have 
mercy on him !’ One exclaimed : ‘A bad day’s work.’ 
This futile sympathy attacked the nerves of the young 
man who had performed the deed in vengeance for a 
foul and deadly insult. When some one said: ‘ It is 
not seemly he should be left lying here,’ that young 
man seized the body roughly, and had dragged it some 
way down the corridor before the others realised what 
he was doing, and enjoined due reverence. Soon after 
that, having appointed certain of their number to 
keep going the machinery of government, most of the 
demonstrators went to their respective homes. The 
revolution was accomplished. The next step, the 
choosing of a Ministry, concerned not them, but certain 
thoughtful men who sought no office, the Committee 
of Control. 

It was no longer possible for the Young Turks to 
work with extinct luminaries of the old regime like 
Kiamil Pasha, who had shown themselves opposed to 
the ideals of the Revolution. For the first time they 
had to form a Government from their own ranks. 
They had but one great man whom Europe recognised, 
and he, as usual, was averse to taking office. It is said 
that the Committee had to threaten him with violence 
before they could persuade him to accept the post of 
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Grand Vizier, or even to admit their claim that he was 
eminently fitted for it. However that may be, it is 
quite certain that he accepted the supreme position 
most reluctantly, begging to be allowed to serve in 
one less prominent. But accept he did at last; and 
when the name of Mahmud Shevket Pasha was pub¬ 
lished as the head of the new Ministry, the country 
breathed once more with hope and confidence. 

The State was bankrupt. The whole Civil Service 
had been unpaid for months. Yet somehow public 
credit was restored; nor only that, but something of 
the first enthusiasm of the revolution thrilled the people 
once again. The change, if gradual, was rapid. In 
a very few weeks’ time the chaos and confusion in the 
army and the public service disappeared. Rules which 
had weighed too heavily upon the people were relaxed 
judiciously, and edicts were promulgated, pending the 
consent of Parliament, which relieved the suffering 
classes of the population of just grievances. Instead of 
crowds of ragamuffin conscripts, troops, well-equipped 
and drilled, poured steadily into the capital and on to 
Chatalja, while large, well-ordered camps were formed 
at Scutari, San Stefano, and other points upon the 
coasts of Asia and of Europe. Ministers agreed to 
take but one-third of their salaries. The civil service 
made no fuss about the arrears of pay; the very poor 
subscribed a portion of their wages to the cause of 
national defence; the people did not count its sacrifices, 
now that hope returned. Again there was the eager 
thirst for education and improvement, of public works 
and purity in the administration which had marked 
the birth of the new order. And the Young Turks 
were for the first time able to support this movement 
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by effective legislation. After the revolution of June, 
1908, reform on certain lines became a popular ideal; 
after the revolution of January, 1913, it became law. 
And all these orderly and hopeful currents emanated 
from one man, but seldom seen, a quiet, anxious man, 
who worked both day and night, spending his time 
between his office at the Sublime Porte and his office 
at the Ministry of War. 

And Turkey looked once more to England, not with 
confident devotion, as at first, but with some expectation 
of purchasing effective help from that Power by 
great concessions. In order to secure ten years of 
peace, and expedite the vast reforms they had in view, 
the New Turks were willing to accept a British dictator 
and British instructors in every department of the 
State. It was considered that their recent turn to 
Germany had been the cause of England's evident 
displeasure of the last few months. Germany had 
failed to ward off from them the disasters of the 
Tripolitan and Balkan Wars. And Germany was no 
disinterested friend, as England might be. She had 
designs, which every one could see. So even after the 
first overture had been rebuffed, they went on making 
offers to the British Government. 

There were critics of this policy who said that 
England had become no more than a fat tail to Russia, 
but even they agreed that it was wise to try it, though 
they deemed it sure to fail. These held that the Entente 
was pledged to destroy Turkey, and therefore Germany 
was now their only hope. When it was known that 
England had consented to provide inspectors to super¬ 
vise the new reforms in Eastern Anatolia, the British 
party triumphed, and the German shrugged. 
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‘ They say that England is to-day a third-class Power 
immovably attached to Russia,’ explained Basri Bey, 
in Ferid Bey’s selamlik, referring to the cavillings of the 
pro-Germans. ‘I cannot think it is so bad as that. 
With all her wealth and territory, and her navy, she 
is surely strong enough to take an independent line of 
policy, and we can make it worth her while to do so/ 

‘ I put no trust in any Christian Power,’ sneered Deyli 
Ferid. ‘They hate us so that they would see us all 
exterminated, or why should they let loose their savages 
upon us, and be always deaf when we cry out to them 
for justice? Do they not know that every Christian 
rising in our country means horrible extermination of 
the Muslim folk? If their intention was to rob us of 
our land and not our lives, they would set about the 
work with Western armies under discipline, and not 
suborn their bloody Greeks and Serbs and Bulgars. 
England is no better than the other Powers. All 
Christian peoples are, I think, at heart, mere murderous 
fanatics, spurred by greed of gain. Their civilisation 
is but that of wealthy rogues who hire another man to 
do their killing for them.’ 

There was a good deal more of passion in this speech 
than usually seasoned the remarks of Ferid Bey. Under 
his cynic’s robe there was a tender heart, and the sad fate 
of Camruddin’s relations had distressed him greatly. 

‘ They are not all so bad as that, in sha’llah ! ’ chuckled 
Basri, regarding the denunciation of the Christians as 
a joke, since no one could imagine Ferid as fanatical. 

It would have been, of course, impossible for any 
nation to undergo the treatment which the Turks had 
met with since the Revolution with temper altogether 
unimpaired. There were some men, by nature purely 
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imitative—the same who at the first had wished to 
imitate the manners of the Franks too closely—who 
now, perceiving that unbridled nationalism was beloved 
of Europe, turned from the Muslim aim at universal 
brotherhood and remembered that they, too, possessed a 
nationality. They were members of a nation numbering 
some fifty million souls, whose lands extended from 
the Chinese frontier to the Mediterranean. Having 
seen how kindly treason, armed conspiracy, massacre 
and mutilation, rape and wholesale plunder were 
winked at by the Powers when perpetrated in the 
name of nationality and independence by the Balkan 
Christians, they talked complacently of using the 
same methods to assert and advertise the human rights 
of Muslim Turks wherever found, and so retaliating 
upon Russia. 

‘For Christians we do not exist,' they argued, 
‘because our nationality is merged in El Islam. But 
let us only say we act as Turks upon behalf of fellow- 
Turks who are oppressed and sorrowing, and then at 
once they will be interested in our undertaking and 
allow our claims.' 

But people who talked thus were few, and were 
regarded by the general public as insane. 

‘We have outgrown all that iniquity,' said Basri, 
who liked to talk of all these things at Ferid Bey’s 
kiosk, where he found ready listeners. ‘The Prophet 
himself abolished nationality, and denounced their 
narrow patriotism as a crime against mankind at large. 
And so it is, for see the misery that it has caused. 
Ah, the Christians boast of their mechanical improve¬ 
ments. But we are thirteen hundred years ahead of 
them in honest thought.' 
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Camruddin spoke little in those days, nor did ho 
always seem to hear when others spoke to him. With 
the return of spring the grief, which he had scarcely 
felt before in the benumbed condition of his brain, 
came on him overwhelmingly. Maimed though he was, 
he wanted to rejoin the army at the front, but leave 
to do so was refused him till his health improved. The 
distant roar of the Chatalja guns, heard in the peace 
of Deyli Ferid’s garden, tormented him with longing 
for the hard routine, the nervous strain, the great 
fatigue which bring forgetfulness. But he was still 
too weak for much exertion, though no longer lame. 
Borrowing a heavy sporting gun of Ferid Bey’s, he 
practised firing with the drawback of his mutilated 
arm and for the first time, since his great bereavement, 
really smiled when he was able to inform his host that 
he had overcome the difficulty. 

On a fine spring morning he was taken out in Ferid's 
carriage to a meadow bordering a brook well fringed 
with willows, which at that season was a place of 
popular resort for Turkish people, idyllic in their love 
of running water, flowers, and greenery. A shanty tent 
for the sale of home-made sweets and sherbet had been 
set up in a corner of the field, where there were chairs 
and stools for the repose of customers, and two large 
squares of gaily covered carpet for the women and 

old-fashioned people who sit cross-legged. 
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Camruddin was lying on the bank beside the stream, 
watching the ripples where a hanging branch opposed 
the rush of water, when a lady, elegantly veiled, drew 
near and said,— 

‘Tell me the truth about Gul-raaneh, bey efendim.’ 

‘Efendim, I would rather not/ he answered huskily. 

The sunshine through the young leaves of the willows 
made green fire. 

‘Nay, tell me; it will ease your soul and mine,’ she 
said, ‘ for I am Reshideh, her comrade, and I loved her 
dearly.’ 

Her manner was so sweet and winning, and her tone 
so kind that the hard edge of sorrow melted as ice melts 
beneath the sun. His tears fell freely as he told her 
all he knew. At the conclusion she said simply: ‘She 
died well. Allah have mercy on her ! ’ 

She stood with one hand resting on a trunk of willow, 
at a distance of five feet from where he sat. After a 
space of silence she resumed in accents of compassion : 
‘And you have lost an arm, efendim, and your face is 
pale and thin. Great though your cause of grief, it is 
not well that you should pine in recollection when 
IsliLm and our unhappy country need you, and every 
single-hearted Muslim like you, for defence. We now 
enjoy a little respite, for that cannonade will not 
destroy us.’—She pointed towards the west, in which 
direction a dull, booming sound was heard at intervals. 
—‘But I am certain there is worse to come. The 
enmity of Europe towards us has been plainly shown. 

‘Now, hear my story. Shukri Bey was killed at 
Luleh Burgas. I am now a widow—no longer the 
wild, froward creature that I was of old, when dear 
Gul-raaneh used to be my confidante. I know the 
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grief which stops the breath and stills the heart. Efendim, 
it is in my mind that if I wed again, I shall not choose 
a gallant youth like Shukri Bey, whose memory is 
with me always in my heart, but some poor stricken 
hero of my country, whom my beauty may perhaps 
console a little and my wealth relieve, while he can 
guide my children and be my protector. Efendim, I 
am making a proposal to you; are you listening? It is 
a proposal that I would not make to any other man. 
I know no other men, but you I know, from the report 
of dear Gul-raaneh, to be trustworthy. And I have 
always from my girlhood had an admiration for you 
because of the heroic stories that my father used to 
tell us of your conduct in his regiment in the Arab 
wars. I do not look upon you as a stranger. Think 
the matter over. I have three children whose light¬ 
hearted talk will be good medicine for a mind oppressed 
with memories.’ 

There was a pause ere Camruddin replied: * I offer 
thanks, efendim,’ too much surprised to think at all 
connectedly. 

‘ I ask not for an answer now,’ she murmured, as she 
moved away; ‘but think of it, and if the offer proves 
acceptable upon reflection, write to me.’ 

‘Efendim, I am highly honoured!' 

She was gone. The daylight had acquired new 
lustre in his eyes; the colours of the scene were brighter 
and more definite; the forms and voices of the pleasure- 
seekers had grown sympathetic. He had seen nothing 
clearly since his great affliction until now. It seemed 
a miracle that Reshideh Hanum—the daughter of the 
man he most respected, the delicate and lovely creature 
whose refinement awed him; the lady whom Gul-raaneh 
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had admired above all others—should think of him, 
the son of Macedonian peasants, a one-armed man, no 
longer in the flush of youth. He rendered thanks to 
Allah. 

But before he wrote to her, accepting her proposal, 
he felt in duty bound to call on S&dik Pasha, and submit 
the matter to his judgment. He feared lest his old 
General should be angry at his daughter’s whim; but 
he was quite unshaken by the news which Camruddin 
revealed with trepidation. He clapped his former 
chaush upon the shoulder, saying kindly,— 

‘In Yemen I did promise thee a daughter of my 
house in marriage, and at the moment of the promise 
I believe I meant a daughter of my body, so great was 
my delight with thy behaviour on that day. But when 
I saw thee there at Saloniki, in so poor a guise, I thought 
a girl attendant much more suitable, knowing that my 
inner meaning at the time was hid from thee, and 
knowing also that my daughter would have scorned 
thee wrongly, even if the only one remaining in my 
house had been of marriageable age, which she was not. 
Now by thy conduct thou hast earned the greater 
favour and I would give it were it mine to give. My 
daughter Reshideh has chosen wisely: tell her that.’ 

Thenceforward Camruddin improved in health so 
rapidly that Ferid Bey and all his friends remarked 
upon the change, with praise to Allah. He once more 
took an interest in conversations. 

Arif Hikmet was for weeks the guest of Ferid Bey, 
who quarrelled with him daily over politics. He had 
become a deadly enemy of the Committee, prayed for 
the overthrow of the Young Turks, and spoke of Nctzim 
Pasha as a holy martyr whose death should be avenged 
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a thousandfold. Fend Bey opposed him in those 
views; and arguments between them always ended 
in the question which was madder of them two, which 
they debated hotly. Then Arif Hikmet disappeared 
one day. There was a plot on foot to reinstate old 
Kiamil Pasha; the police were active; and Arif Hikmet 
was suspected of a leading part in the conspiracy. 

'He is a bom conspirator/ said Ferid Bey, 'and 
Allah knows it would be better if they put an end to 
him. And yet I cannot wish it; he amuses me. Now 
he is hiding somewhere—in disguise, no doubt. He 
always had a passion for most strange disguises. I 
wish that I could see him but a minute. He is as funny 
as a Kara-gyuz, though he does not suspect it. Of one 
thing be assured: if this plot is exploded, he is at 
work upon another, more terrific. What I do not like 
is his recourse to foreign Powers. I know that he 
frequents the Russian embassy, like the worst of our 
old gang of public malefactors. He even dared to tell 
me that the Russians are to-day our friends—an insult 
to my common sense which I cannot forgive/ 

Another old acquaintance came to talk with Cam- 
ruddin in the person of Dikran Efendi, his old teacher, 
whom he met one noonday in a bookshop in Stamboul 
and asked to visit him. The Armenian was now hopeful 
for the empire—what remained of it. All the Franks, 
he said, were cunning villains; all the Greeks and Serbs 
and Bulgars fiends incarnate. But the Armenians 
and the Turks were still together; and they had a 
MAN. 

‘It all depends upon that man/ said Dikran with 
excited gestures. ‘He is a marvel, the chief glory of 
the age. Only see what he has done in these few 
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months, and with no money. In sha’llah, he will save 
us from the greed of Russia. He protects our people 
both against Armenian revolutionaries—all in the pay 
of Russia—and against the stupid Muslims who, 
embittered by the crimes of a small section, confound 
the righteous with the wicked and curse all Armenians. 
In Eastern Anatolia he is working wonders by his 
influence, as I hear through my community. The 
Russian malefactors are all closely shadowed, and he 
has got his hand on all the threads of their intrigue. 
A mighty man! The Lord preserve him to us ! ’ 

One day he travelled out to Ferid Bey’s kiosk, on 
purpose to tell Camruddin a piece of news which he had 
heard ‘through his community.' The Russians had 
suborned some lawless Kurds to make a massacre. 
They gathered in a certain town, in various disguises, 
for that purpose. But Mahmud Shevket Pasha, through 
his agents on the Russian side had wind of their 
intention. He warned the governor and the police by 
telegram, with the result that, at the very moment of 
beginning their atrocious work, they found themselves 
surrounded by the Sultan's troops. Most of them 
were captured; but a few escaped, and these fled 
straight for refuge to the Russian consulate—‘a slight 
embarrassment for Holy Russia,’ chuckled the narrator. 
‘Now hear the cream of the whole incident. The Tiflis 
newspapers, which are the organ of Armenian traitors 
in the pay of Russia, not knowing that the project has 
miscarried, publish an account with horrid details of 
the massacre which had been planned but which did 
not take place. And Mahmud Shevket Pasha receives 
copies of those papers. He now has them in his hands. 
I myself have had the honour to be chosen in the 
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Ministry to make translations of their contents into 
French and Turkish. He has now sufficient evidence 
to make what he has long been contemplating: an 
appeal to the whole civilised world against the crimes 
of Russia. My friend, I hope as I have never hoped 
before. He is a great man. He will save us all, in 
sha’llah! ’ 

Ferid was so much pleased with the enthusiasm of 
the fat Armenian that he made him stay to supper at 
the house, and afterwards conveyed him in his carriage 
as far as to the landing-stage at Cadi-keuy. 

' He may be right,’ he said to Camruddin, when they 
discussed him afterwards; ‘but I should be afraid if 
I were Mahmud Shevket Pasha. That evidence of 
which he speaks is a live bomb, extremely dangerous 
to handle/ 
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CHAPTER XLI 


The wedding of Camruddin and Reshideh Hinum was 
to be private, as became the widowed state of both 
of them, and quite without festivities of any kind. 
Upon the day appointed for the solemnising of the 
marriage contract Camruddin went to mosque as usual 
to perform the noonday act of worship. He was 
returning down the avenue of spreading mulberry 
trees which scattered shade upon the road which led to 
Ferid Bey’s kiosk when, at a comer, he collided with 
an officer in uniform. This officer was in a hurry—an 
unusual case. Both had embarked upon a torrent of 
apologies and the officer was hurrying on, ere Cam¬ 
ruddin, recovering from the shock, perceived that it 
was Basri Bey, his brother-in-law. His cry of recognition 
brought the other back, without the air of haste which 
had till then disfigured him. 

‘I was on the way to visit you, my soul,’ he said 
dejectedly. ’You cannot yet have heard the news. . . . 
An awful tragedy! Mahmud Shevket Pasha has just 
been assassinated. He was on his way as usual, at the 
fifth hour of the day, from the Ministry of War to the 
Sublime Porte, in his motor-car, when, in the square 
before the mosque of Sultan Bayazid, just by the 
fountain, his car was forced to stop by some obstruction 
of the road. At once, as at a signal, five men rushed 
out from behind the fountain, sprang on to the step on 
either side and fired point-blank at him. It is said 
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that they fired fifty bullets. The aide-de-camp who 
flung himself across His Highness to protect him was 
killed at once. The Grand Vizier expired some twenty 
minutes later in the lobby of the Ministry of War. 
The murderers, who had another motor-car in waiting, 
jumped into it and drove off like the wind. . . . They 
say there is a plot to slaughter all our men. Allah 
forbid! We have already lost the flower of them— 
Niazi, Hasan Riza, and now Mahmud Shevket.’ 

‘Allah have mercy on him!* murmured Camruddin, 
in deep concern. 

They went together to the house of Ferid Bey, who, 
having heard the tidings just before they entered, smote 
his thigh, exclaiming,— 

‘ Kerata! I am henceforth a Unionist. May every 
foreign diplomat go blind ! May Russia burst! ’ 

‘The deed was done by Turks, efendim,’ murmured 
Basri sadly. 

‘Of course, it always is. But who incites them? 
Say, have we ever had a man of real power whom they 
allowed to live ? The Russian embassy is but an agency 
for organising murder and sedition in this luckless 
country. May Arif Hikmet rot, and all men of his 
kidney. It is now seen what they are. I wash my 
hands of them. 

‘It is the beginning of the end, I fear,’ sighed Basri 
Bey. ‘Allah has turned His face from us,’ exclaimed 
a servant of the house. 

The khoja who gave lessons to the sons of Ferid Bey 
and kept watch on their conduct, rebuked their tone 
of conversation mildly, saying,— 

‘We see but the externals of this mortal life, and for 
a little while. What can we comprehend of Allah’s 
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purpose? But this at least is manifest in Scripture: 
that misfortune is a state more hopeful than prosperity, 
if men be staunch and persevere in righteous action/ 

‘Or do you think that you shall enter Paradise ere 
that, which came to those before you, ‘has befallen 
you? Misfortune and calamity assailed them, they were 
shaken, as by earthquake, so that the apostle and those 
with him questioned: “ When comes Allah’s help? 
Now truly Allah’s help is very nigh.” Allah's help 
comes in the hour of man's despair, to men who, not¬ 
withstanding, persevere. My brothers, we have suffered 
much, but much remains to us. Our state can nowise 
be compared to that of the Messenger of Allah (may 
God bless and keep him) in those days at Mecca when 
old friends derided him, and all the happiness and the 
success, which he had found in life, seemed past. He 
looked back to the former portion of his life as. to a 
period of happiness, light which never could return, 
for he was nearing fifty. His sole support was in the 
inspiration Allah sent to him; and for a time that also 
was withdrawn. He was disconsolate. The heathen, 
his opponents there in Mecca, mocked him, saying: 
“ Allah, of whom he talked to us so much, has forsaken 
poor Muhammad, it is seen, and now abhors him.” 
In that, the darkest hour, this word of Allah came to 
him,— 

“‘By the early hours and by the night when it is 
darkest, thy Lord has not forsaken thee nor does He 
hate thee. And verily the latter portion shall be better 
for thee than the former. 

‘ ** And verily thy Lord shall give to thee and thou 
shalt know His favour.” 

‘Was not that prophecy fulfilled? Yet who could 
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have foreseen, in that dark hour, the splendour of the 
latter portion of our Prophet's life? That word is 
spoken to Islam to-day. We may not—Allah knows! 
—have reached the darkest hour. But this is plain 
for every man to see, who looks beyond the mere 
externals of this mortal life: five years ago was bom 
a new, more fervent spirit in Islam, drawing men 
nearer to the Prophet (Allah bless and keep him), and 
his fortunate companions, away from dead traditions 
of the schools. From that we reasonably date a new 
beginning. My brethren, it is once again the early 
hours. And that new, faithful spirit which we cherish 
and defend will not be lost, for it is good; it cannot 
die, for it is part of Allah's mercy. Here, or elsewhere 
among the Muslim peoples it will triumph, and in 
triumph flourish and become a blessing to the world 
—if Allah wills ! Not all the might of all the Christian 
powers can extinguish it. What matter then though 
we all suffer, though we die a cruel death, so long as 
we are servants of the Heavenly will against the Powers 
of Evil which must pass away. 

*“ Say not of those who are slain in Allah's way that 
they are dead; nay, they are living, only you do not 
perceive. 

'“And assuredly We shall try you with something 
of fear and hunger, and lack of men and fruits; but 
give glad tidings to the persevering. 

' “ Those who when calamity befalls them say: 
‘We are Allah's, and unto Him we are returning,' 
These are they on whom are blessings from Allah and 
mercy. These are the rightly guided.''* 

He ceased speaking. There was silence until 
Camruddin exclaimed,— 
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'Allah reward you for that sermon, khdja efendi, for 
it is truth, and it has healed my soul of pain/ 

Nobody else had time to speak, for at that moment 
Dikran Efendi, the Armenian, rushed into the room, 
weeping, dishevelled, and gesticulating wildly. 

'Efendilarim, pardon! But the news—the awful 
news! It is the end for my unhappy race. His 
noble Highness, most enlightened and benign of men, 
riddled with bullets like a savage beast. May the 
murderers be crucified and hewn in pieces ! May those 
who urged them to the deed rot painfully, and taste the 
pangs of hell while yet alive 1 May lepers spit upon 
their deathbed, and dogs defile their graves both mom 
and evening! . . . Efendilarim, pardon! I am deeply 
moved. What will become of us Armenians now? 
I ask you I Now that we have no strong, sincere, 
enlightened Highness to protect us from those male¬ 
factors of our race who are the hounds of Russia: may 
they all be flayed alive and disembowelled I . . . Allah, 
pity! It is seen now that the Russians are too strong 
for us. They will conquer all the country and enslave 
us/ He collapsed, with sobs, on the divan. 

'Never, while there remains a Turkish State and 
Turkish army/ exclaimed Basri Bey in reassuring tones. 
'Things are not yet so desperate, in sha’llah. Be 
comforted, efendim. Allah is merciful. He gives the 
victory to whom He will. Our simple duty is to fight 
against injustice, every man, to the last gasp. And 
if we perish in that struggle, we are sure of our reward/ 
' V&h! I am not a fighter, bey efendim. Such noble sen¬ 
timents are not for me, or such as me. I thrill to them; 
they stir the marrow in my bones; but I cannot espouse 
them. They are the glory of the Turks; for that we 
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love them as we love all virtues inherent in the splendour 
of your noble race. To see that race condemned, its 
splendour dimmed by foul aspersions, the menace of 
extinction hanging over it, is hell’s torment for us. 
That is chief among the causes of my grief to-day. . . . 

‘ Efendilarim, pardon! I am deeply moved. Our 
hope was in His Highness Mahmud Shevket Pasha, 
that he would shame the wicked Russians, and over¬ 
come, by reason, the objections of the Western Powers. 
To-day that hope is dead. The Russians are too strong 
and clever for us, that is evident. They are going to 
conquer—may they all be crucified ! What is to become 
of us Armenians now? We shall be forced to listen to 
the words, the harsh commands of those of our own 
nation who are slaves of Russia. What else in reason 
can we do, since they are going to win? That is my 
trouble. It afflicts me horribly. It breaks my heart 
—a lover of the Turks, a friend of liberty and progress 
—to witness the approach of this most dire fatality. . . . 
Efendilarim, pardon ! You will understand, for you 
are generous, that fear alone could drive us to adopt 
a course so hateful, so totally opposed to all our in¬ 
clinations—our hearts are all Osmanli, faithful to the 
only friends we have on earth. But they, the malefactors 
—may they all be blown to bits—will threaten us with 
death and loss of property. . . . What can we do? 
O Allah, slay me quite ! O Jesus, help me, for I writhe 
in torment. O Holy Ghost, give comfort to my soul l 
. . . Vah! Vah! The world is cruel and most 
vile!’ 

The well-bred, quiet Turks surveyed the speaker 
with amazement, supposing that the shock of evil news 
had turned his brain. The substance of his speech. 
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when they collected it, seemed passing strange to their 
intelligence, and such as no man worthy of the name 
would utter in his sober senses. There was a space of 
silence broken only by the sobbing of the stout Armenian, 
who sat now with face hidden in his hands. At length 
the kh6ja said in an indignant tone,— 

‘Efendim, deign to answer me one question ! Would 
you rather be the victim of injustice, or would you 
rather commit injustice, supposing that the choice 
were put before you/ 

The Armenian raised his head and eyed the questioner 
a shade distrustfully. His sobs had ceased. He hesi¬ 
tated for a moment ere he answered with a smile, half 
knowing and half deprecating: ‘ “ The victim of 

injustice ” is the right religious answer, that is known. 
But as the world goes it is better to be on the top. 
No one would choose to be the victim of injustice if he 
could by any means escape that fate. A man must 
live. His natural aim is to preserve himself. . . . 
Efendilarim, pardon ! Have I answered right ? * 

The Turks said nothing, but Dikran Efendi did not 
seek to know the meaning of their silence. Remem¬ 
brance of his bitter grief recurring to him, he hid his 
face again and sobbed anew, till Ferid Bey, moved to 
compassion by his state, gave orders for a room to be 
prepared for him where he might rest until his manhood 
was restored; whither he soon afterwards repaired, 
supported by two servants of the house, exhausting 
thanks for such unheard-of kindness. 

Directly he was gone Ferid turned towards the 
khdja and asked curiously,— 

‘Why did you put that question to the wretched 
man?' 
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'Because it is the test by which to tell infallibly a 
true believer from an infidel/ 

'Then I am a believer/ exclaimed Ferid gravely, as 
if in awe of a most strange discovery. Every one 
laughed, but the mad bey continued seriously,— 
'Camruddin, my friend, at last I can partake of your 
sublime enthusiasm. Henceforth I am a Muslim and 
a Yeni Turk. The feeling came to me when first I 
heard the tale of Mahmud Shevket's martyrdom. I 
longed to lead an army against Russia. And the khdja 
efendi deigned to speak so feelingly—I wonder why 
he never spoke to me like that before—the feeling 
became fixed. Praise be to Allah, I am something 
now/ 

' Praise be to Allah ! ’ said the khdja, smiling gravely. 
'If it is Allah's will, you are reformed, efendim. But 
conduct only is the test. We have your Honour's 
bare assertion, but no proof as yet/ 

'Cuckoldl* roared Deyli Ferid. 'Do you doubt my 
word?* 
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CHAPTER XLII 


It was clear moonlight. Camruddin sat out with 
Reshideh Hanum upon a balcony of her kiosk which 
overlooked the garden. Both were too anxious and too 
sad to sleep, for thought of what might be occurring 
in the sovereign dty towards which they listened for 
the sound of firing. The death of Mahmud Shevket 
Pasha, people said, was intended as the prelude to a 
general massacre of the Progressive party. If that 
were so, there might be danger for a man like Camruddin. 
He was not thinking of himself, however, nor was the 
woman whose hand rested on his arm concerned for 
him. Their fear was for the Turkish realm and Muslim 
progress. 

But as the hours wore on towards the dawn, the 
beauty of the night possessed them more and more. 
The task of listening, indeed, was hopeless, for the 
night was full of noises. Four nightingales were singing 
in the very garden underneath their balcony. The 
frogs were quacking hoarsely in the lily-pond. Cocks 
kept crowing, dogs kept howling afar off, and a watch¬ 
man in the distance raised from time to time the cry of 
' Yanghin V&r! ’ (There is a fire.) 

' It is a midnight of old Turkish poets/ murmured 
Reshideh, clasping the arm of Camruddin. 'The light 
imprisoning those trees is like a milky gem. And hear 
the bulbul, how he pipes in clear Osmanli: " Rose, 

Rose, Rose, Rose! Open, open, open ! ” Surely he 
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must understand. The frogs, too, speak good Turkish, 
so the children say. All harmless creatures choose 
our language as a compliment because we are not 
proud and cruel towards them like the other nations. 
. . . Hear that faint sighing of the trees 1 How 
exquisite ! Man’s lordship over other creatures seems 
an empty boast. The other creatures are to-night in 
full command. They make their voices loud and 
beautiful, to calm our grief. It is as if they took us in 
their arms. Poor, poor Osmanlis! Efendim, I have 
always been in love with night. It seems to understand 
the feelings of a tragic race. Its very sadness used 
to fill me with wild pleasure when I was a child. And 
all the creatures of the night are kind, I think, since it 
is theirs, and yet they welcome us.’ 

Camruddin quoted the Coran, declaiming,— 

’And not an animal in the earth, nor a bird flying 
with wings, but is a people like unto yourselves. We 
have omitted nothing in the book of Our decrees. 
Unto their Lord they will be gathered.’ 

‘True,’ she whispered; and after that sat silent a 
long while, inhaling gusts of perfume from the garden, 
until Camruddin inquired what she was pondering so 
deeply. 

* Pardon, efendim ! I was thinking there would be 
no bitterness if we should perish and resign our 
sovereignty to all those “peoples like unto ourselves ” 
—peoples who act as Allah has decreed that they should 
act, without reflection, so without injustice. I think 
of Nature as our friend, for we have never wronged 
her. It is the thought of greedy, cruel and unnatural 
men as our supplanters, and not the thought of death, 
which maddens us.' 
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‘The thought of death is dear to us Osmanlis/ 
answered Camruddin, with pride. ‘That is Allah’s 
mercy to us, since the menace of a cruel death is always 
on us from the Christian hordes. The Christians, as I 
gather from their literature, are afraid of death, 
esteeming it the greatest evil in the world.’ 

‘You now are thinking of our dear Gul-raaneh. So 
am I.’ 

‘ Gul-raaneh, Mahmud Shevket, Hasan Riza, Niazi 
—not one of them but met death as a friend. The 
grief is not for them, but their survivors. Efendim, I 
am not considering my private woes. My thought is 
of Islam and of our country. I ask myself whom have 
we left, and I see no one who is able to replace the 
great ones lost to us. I see a number of good men, but 
none of that high virtue which marked Niazi Bey and 
Mahmud Shevket Pasha. The Pera Palace and Tokat- 
lian’s appeal to some of them more than the mosques of 
Aya Sofia and Sultan Ahmed. And Europeans, meeting 
them, misjudge us all, for as my comrade, Handsome 
Mustafa, has often told me, an Osmanli is not an 
Osmanli while in their surroundings, and they, for their 
part, cannot see him in his home. I fear that now we 
may lose sight of high ideals and, with no great man 
to guide us, may indulge the quarrels and ambitions 
dear to lesser men.' 

‘Then what will happen to us?’ faltered Reshideh, 
‘surrounded as we are by none but enemies? I feel 
to-night that we are doomed, and yet I am not down¬ 
cast.’ 

‘Why should you be downcast, for we are not the 
end, though we shall serve the end if Allah wills. If we 
are doomed, it may well be that our destruction by 
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injustice will be the signal for the great revival of 
Islim. These are the early hours; for light and dark¬ 
ness, good and evil, life and death, succeed each other 
always by Divine decree. Each has its usefulness 
towards Allah’s purpose. But evil will not triumph 
ultimately, that is sure. "It is a promise of Allah, Who 
never breaks His promise, but the majority of men do 
not perceive." Allah is greater! ’ 

‘ Allah is greater! * cried his wife with fervour. * Then 
let them kill us! We are His and shall return to Him.* 
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